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FOREWORD 


Twenty-three years ago—in September 1931—a volume of Tae Annars dealt 
with prison reform. Then, as well as now, recent riots and disturbances had re- 
vealed glaring defects in our prison system. Most of those defects still exist, for 
progress in penology moves on leaden feet, but here and there penal management 
and methods are being reorganized so that better advantage may be taken of our 
growing scientific knowledge of human behavior and our penal institutions trans- 
formed into positive assets in the prevention of recidivism, which is their primary 
task. The authors of the articles in this volume are active and prominent mem- 
bers of the vanguard of this movement, and I owe them all a special debt of ap- 
preciation for their friendly co-operation. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 
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The Prison: Asset or Liability? 


By SANFORD BATES 


N asset, according to my diction- 
ary, is “any article of value in the 
valuation of a person’s property as com- 
pared with his debts.” The plural of 
the word is defined as the “entire prop- 
erty of a person, association, or corpo- 
ration, applicable to the payment of 
debts.” 

A liability is “state of being liable; 
debt or obligation,” and the plural 
means “debts or money claims against 
a person or a company.” 

Nevertheless we need not be too 
hasty in assuming that because the 
prison is a place where a great many 
men are sent for the purpose of paying 
their debt to society it may be ac- 
counted an asset. 

Modern society must invest money in 
a number of projects which it would be 
difficult to classify as assets under our 
definition, yet they serve a purpose and 
contribute to the welfare of a commu- 
nity. A prison may be a dismal place 
and at the same time a necessary in- 
vestment in the safety of a modern 
state. 

The question implicit in the title 
might be put this way, Does a prison 
do more good than harm, that is, does 
it increase general public safety and 
prosperity? or, by intensifying the re- 
sentments and inabilities of its inmates, 
does it diminish the public safety? If 
it does the former, it could be regarded 
as an asset. If the amount of good is 
exceeded by the amount of harm done, 
then it may fall into the classification 
of liability. But having so classified 
the prison, we should still find difficulty 
in knowing what to do with it, or what 
to do with the human beings confined 
in it. 


More than two decades ago the so- 
called Wickersham Commission- ap- 
pointed in Washington to investigate 
the treatment of crime and criminals, 
in one of its volumes, undoubtedly 
written by Frank Tannenbaum, con- 
demned prisons in unmeasured terms 
as positively harmful. The point was 
made that they did not succeed as a 
school for the instruction of inmates, as 
a business enterprise for the production 
of usable goods, or as a disciplinary in- 
stitution. Parenthetically one might ask 
how, under the circumstances generally 
prevalent in a place of punishment, adult 
men can be educated under duress, or 
how a business could succeed if it took 
only the community’s rejects for work- 
men, had no way of discharging them, 
and gave them very little incentive to 
produce good products. 

These thoughts raise the question as 
to what we have a right to expect from 
the prison as we now operate it. While 
men are sent to prison as a penalty for 
a wrong they have committed, with the 
inherent promise by the court that there 
they will be taught through suffering 
and deprivation not to offend again, is 
it fair to expect the prison to be a truly 
regenerating influence? 


THREE PURPOSES OF A PRISON 


On one occasion I asked a prison 
guard who was a candidate for civil 
service promotion in a certain eastern 
state, “What are the three purposes of 
a prison?” His answer was: “(1) to 
punish murderers, (2) to punish rob- 
bers, and (3) to punish burglars.” 
That could well have been a correct an- 
swer a century ago. Even a schoolboy 
today gives the following answer: (1) 
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to carry out the sentence of the court 
and administer punishment to the indi- 


vidual; (2) by so doing to deter others. 


from crime; and (3) to rehabilitate the 
individual prisoner and thus prevent his 


recidivating. ; 
Is it possible to achieve these three 
objects simultaneously? If we place too 


much emphasis on one, do we jeopardize 
success in the other directions? Many 
go so far as to’ justify withholdinz a 
complete system of rehabilitation lest 
the notion of deterrence be minimized. 
As I have said elsewhere, is it possible 
to make a man sorry that he committed 
a crime and yet glad that he went to 
prison on account of it? It sounds a 


bit absurd put this way, but how much’ 


short can we fall of this dual accom- 
plishment and still say that the prison 
is an asset? 

Ina challenging article entitled “Keep 
Your Convicts,” * a prominent indus- 
trialist some years ago advanced the 
theory that it was not the commission 
of the crime that made men unaccept- 
able to a job in industry but the “act 
that they had spent some time in prison 
as a result of it. Have we got our- 
selves into something of an impasse ‘in 
the solution of our problem, if the 
remedy proposed for crime does more 
harm than the crime itself? 

Can we punish constructively? Or, 
stated otherwise, does the degree to 
which the prison foregoes punishrrent 
measure its success as a social insiru- 
ment? Without withholding punishr ent 
and risking success on the first twc of 
the objectives of a prison, have we 
ability and insight enough to make 
punishment through deprivation and 
discipline an improving experience? 

We have been asking ourselves these 
questions for a great many years, and 
we have with considerable optimism 


1 Christopher Rollman, 
(February 1937), pp. 102~5. 


Forum, Vol. 97 


felt that these three objects could be 
reconciled and that the prison might be- 
come an asset. But things have hap- 
pened in the last two years that make 
it necessary for us to re-examine our 
conclusions. A series of destructive 
prison riots, an unprecedented record of 
escapes from our juvenile correctional 
institutions, and a disheartening rise in 
the rates of crime and juvenile delin- 
quency have somewhat shaken our 
faith. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE Prison-——1811 


Let me show you two pictures. The 
first comes from a book printed in 
1811 describing the Massachusetts State 
Prison: 

. . ..the outer walls are 4 ft. and the par- 


tition walls, 2 ft. thick. Each cell has two 
openings for the admission of air and light, 


“each 2 ft. in height and 4 inches wide... 


with glazed windows, double-grated with 
iron bars 2 inches square ... competent 
judges pronounce this to be among ‘the 
strongest and best built prisons in the 
world. It has these advantages over other 
buildings of its kind. It can neither be 
set on fire by the prisoners nor be under- 
mined. Its walls are built of hard flint 
stone from 6 to 14 ft. long.? 


Among the rules set up at that time 
by a board of managers imbued “with 
the heartfelt desire of aiding in the hon- 
ourable and Christian views of the gov- 
ernments” were the following: 


If the warden .. . shall suffer any con- 
vict committed and in custody as afore- 
said under sentence of solitary. imprison- 
ment to be at large without the cell or 
apartment assigned to such convict, or to 
be there visited, conversed with, com- 
forted or relieved, contrary to the rules 


2 Rules and Regulations for the Government 
of the Massachusetts State Prison by the 
Board of Directors, With a Description of 
the Edifice, An Act of the Legislature on the 
Subject, and Remarks on the Present State of 
the Institution (Boston: J. Belcher, 1811), 
p. iil, 


* 
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and regulations of said prisons ... he 
shall be punished by a fine of not exceed- 


Each of the officers of the prison shall be 
furnished with a gun, bayonet, the neces- 
sary accoutrements, and a cartridge box 
containing at least twelve cartridges with 
balls, and a strong heavy cutlass to be kept 
in good order in a safe and convenient 
place for use, in cases of insurrection of 
convicts and when self-defense becomes 
indispensable. 

To prevent as far as possible intercourse 
with the convicts from abroad, to seclude 
them from the world, and thereby to leave 
them, as far as it is practicable, to their 
own reflections, to profit by the lessons of 
morality and religion bestowed on them 
while in confinement, that when they again 
return to society they. may be improved in 
their minds and dispositions, it is impor- 
tant that as few visitors as possible be ad- 
mitted within the precincts of the Prison.® 


A prison menu 


The diet of the prisoners will be as fol- 
lows: 

Breakfast and Supper—Three 
gills of Indian meal made 
into hasty pudding, half a 
gill of molasses, half a 
pound of coarse bread. 

Dinner—Three quarters of a 
pound of coarse meat or 
offal made into soup, half 
a pint of potatoes, and half 
a pound of coarse bread. 


Breakfast and Supper the 
same. . 

Dinner—One quarter of a 
pound of sated pork, half 
a pint of peas or beans, 
and half a pound of coarse 
bread. 


Breakfast and Supper the 
same, 

Wednesday| Dinner—Half a pound of 
salted fish with one ounce of 
butter or hogs’ lard, and half 
a pound of coarse bread, 
and a pint of potatoes.‘ 

8 Op. cit, pp. viii, 11-12. 

t Op. cit., p. 16. 


Tuesday 


~ 


N 


This house of punishment 


While it is melancholy to find so many 
of our fellow beings lost to honesty and 
virtue, as to be sentenced to this house of 
punishment, it is a solace of incalculable 
value to find that here they are well taken 
care of, sufficiently though coarsely clad 
and fed, that in the regular routine of la- 
bour, they acquire counter habits to their 
former lives of idleness and profligacy, and 
are favoured with a steady attention to 
their moral and religious conduct and con- 
versation, and that all which human be- 
nevolence can accomplish is here indus- 
triously and anxiously applied that there 
may be “joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth.” l 

With the heartfelt desire of aiding in 
the honourable and Christian views of the 
governments, the present Directors have 
undertaken to perform the arduous duties 
assigned them by the Executive. In their 
regulations respecting visitors they have 
been governed by. a knowledge of the evil 


-which a promiscuous admission of com- 


pany occasions. They hope in this and 
their other regulations to receive the sup- 
port of their fellow citizens, and they sin- 
cerely desire that the blessing of provi- 
dence may aid their humble exertions for 
the welfare of those unfortunate beings 
whose depredations on society have sub- 
jected them to the discipline of the Prison: 
and that those who are restored to society, 
as well as such who are condemned to pass 
their miserable lives in penitence and la- 
bour, may have reason in another and a 
better world to bless the authors of this 
institution.’ 

Although it is written as fiction, Dr. 
A. J. Cronin’s recent book, Beyond This 
Place, presents a graphic record of what 
the old-time prison could do to the char- 
acter of even a decent individual. 

Suppose we now move ahead 140 
years and for our second picture visit 
one of the new federal penitentiaries 
or a modern prison in a northeastern 
state. 


5 Op. cit, pp. 19-20. 
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TopAy’s PRISON 


Except for those who live in dormi- 
tories, each prisoner has a separate cell, 
. frequently somewhat like a menagerie 
cage, to be sure, but fairly well venti- 
lated (often in the newer prisons by an 
outside window), with running water, a 
bed and mattress, and probably a toet. 
He goes out three times a day to meals, 
where he may converse with his fellow 
convicts. A considerable number of the 
prisoners have daily work to perfarm, 
albeit not at a high rate of speed and 
with very small wages, sometimes a few 
cents a day. In the winter he will have 
at least an hour a day in the open air, 
and in the summer perhaps two or three 
hours, with opportunity for baseball, 
softball, touch football, and so forth. 
He will see one movie a week; he will 
have a radio in his cell, although he 
may have to deposit a dollar or two 
for the rent of the headphones (some 
of our prisoners object to being obliged 
to pay this amount); and he will have 
access to a fairly good library. His 
diet, in contrast with that described in 
the first picture, will be selected by a 
dietitian, and, although it will not be 
sumptuous, it will be designed to iur- 
nish an adequate amount of nourish- 
ment, and he may supplement it with 
limited purchases from a commissary. 
He will be visited by the doctor, the 
psychiatrist, the chaplain, the social 
worker, and he can have an interview 
with the warden or the deputy warden 
at reasonable times. He will have a 
visit perhaps once a week or every two 
weeks from his relatives, and from his 
lawyer at any time he wishes. He has 
free access in writing to the governor, 
the courts, the commissioner, the teac 
of the department, and the judge who 
sentenced him. He can receive a prac- 
tically unlimited number of letters and 
write to approved correspondents. If a 
near relative dies or is fatally ill, in 


most prisons he will be allowed, in the 
company of an officer, to make a visit 
home. And, finally, when a small part 
of his sentence is served he will appear 
before the Parole Board, where he will 
have a personal hearing and, unless his 
record is bad and the prospects of his 
success are dim, he will have oppor- 
tunity to serve the latter part of his 
sentence under supervision in the open 
air. : 
At the time of our disturbances in the 
spring of 1952 we were amazed to re- 
ceive letters from susceptible people 
who pictured the men in our prisons as 
living in dark cells and being beaten 
and starved. We pointed out that they 
were infinitely better off than men in 
most European prisons. 

Now comes the “sixty-four dollar 
question.” Does the prison of today 
as described above have greater success 
in reforming individuals and preventing 
crime than did its grimmer predeces- 
sor? Why did prisoners recently stage 
such violent disturbances at a consid- 
erable risk to themselves? Is there an 
analogy between the change in prisons 
and the change in our society gener- 
ally? We all now have many more 
creature comforts and more of the 
habiliments of civilization than for- 
merly, but are we any better behaved? 
Are we actuated more by ethical con- 
cepts than when living conditions were 
more severe and we lived more simply? 
Has’ the improvement in our prisons 
been limited to these material matters, 
and have we failed to recognize the 
spiritual needs of the men who live 
there and their need for self-discipline? 


PRISON REALITIES 


The causes of crime are many and 
complex, and it is generally conceded 
that the conditions in our prisons con- 
tribute only to a very minor extent to 
the prevalence of crime. But, we must 
ask, are there conditions existing that, 
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no matter how improved may be the 
prison plant, still militate against com- 
plete success? The fact persists that 
no matter how sumptuous we might 
make a prison, it would still be a prison. 
Men would be sent there not because it 
was deemed to be a pleasant place but 
because they were to be punished or 
deprived or disciplined. Nothing really 
compensates for the loss of liberty. 
Prisoners must be recognized as being 
difficult personalities to start with; they 
have become used to self-indulgence; 
they have been conditioned to believe 
that the crooked get along best; the 
character of their environment may 
have put a premium on stealing, con- 
niving, and lying. In the institution 
they will be introduced immediately to 
an abnormal condition where there must 
be conformity, and a stifling of emo- 
tions and appetites; they will be sur- 
rounded by rules and reminders of 
restraint; they will have to get accus- 
tomed to the restricted life of an insti- 
tution and when their term is over 
‘they will have to be reaccustomed to 
the greater freedom and self-reliance on 
the outside. There are ample reasons 
why men are not, even in our best pris- 
ons, broadened by confinement. 

In the midst of our present-day con- 
cern over the increase in juvenile de- 
linquency and the stubborn prevalence 
of criminal activity, we are assailed by 
new and recurring doubts as to whether 
we have been going too far or even in 
the right direction in the treatment of 
the delinquent and the criminal. For 
example, has the juvenile court made 
too many naive assumptions about the 
effectiveness of kindness on youngsters? 
Does the Youth Authority have a com- 
plete realization of the facts of life in 
its application of a more indulgent ap- 
proach to the adolescent criminal? In 
our modern institutions have we relied 
too heavily on the mere relaxation of 
punishment? 


“easy.” 


I inquired of a well-known Wall 
Street financier, who was serving a 
term, what he thought of the prison. 
His reply was, “Too long and too 
It has been pointed out that 
celerity and certainty of punishment 
are more deterrent than severity. Per- 
haps because we apprehend such a small 
proportion of offenders, we lengthen the 
sentence out of all reasorf and then at- 
tempt to ameliorate conditions by grant- 
ing privileges and to shorten the sen- 
tences by early releases. It is the fact 
of being caught and imprisoned that 
deters crime as much as what happens 
inside. 

PUNISHMENT 


If the prison is to become an asset, 
we cannot do away with punishment 
without putting some new motivation in 
its place. We cannot abolish the old 
kind of prison treatment without in- 
stalling a new and equally effective 
discipline. 

It is an ignorant or cowardly warden 
who as a result of the bestowal of ex- 
cessive indulgences and unearned privi- 
leges eventually finds that the prisoners 
are taking over the management of his 
institution. His successor will pay with 
blood, sweat, and tears for his inter- 
pretation of what constitutes modern 
penology. A warden who is sufficiently 
honest and sincere to be safe from criti- 
cism, who is courageous enough to in- 
sist on obedience by all, and who is wise 
enough and calm enough to explain the 
necessity for such discipline may have 
a rough time of it for a while, but he 
will be the one who in the long run will 
set the standards of the new prison 
treatment. i i 

Punishment is the necessary result of 
a breach of law, whether it be a law of 
nature or a law of man. In neither case 
will the punishment always be inflicted 
for the first offense. Winston Churchill 
realized that punishment was an essen- 
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tial element in reformation when he re- 
ferred many years ago to men in prison 
who “have paid their due in the hard 
coinage of punishment.” But if the 
prison is to be an asset, the punishm=nt 
necessarily administered must not be 
brutal or vengeful or so out of propor- 
tion to the character of the crime as to 
defeat its ends. It can be made to 
mean something, even though this re- 
sult can be achieved only by intelligent 
and resourceful men and women. 


CONTRIBUTING DISCIPLINES 


The kind of psychiatrist who says 
that all convicts are sick men dodges an 
issue and so far has presented no reedy 
cure for the sickness. 

The social worker who believes he 
must keep on the side of his convicts is 
on the wrong side; he must get them on 
the side of law and order. The rather 
ridiculous stories in the book called sty 
Six Convicts, so presented as to lead -he 
reader to believe they-were facts, are 
an example of this disastrous philoso- 
phy. They were not the author’s six 
convicts. Rather was it bis responsi- 
bility to see that they realized they be- 
longed to society and must be loyal to 
it, not to him. 

The chaplain who preaches that she 
Lord will forgive sinners must not at- 
tempt to make a hit with his compul- 
sory parishioners by absolving them of 
blame for their acts. 

And the teacher who merely makes a 
crook a more able or intelligent crook 
has not made him a better citizen. 

Practitioners of all of these disciplires, 
however, must of necessity have a hend 
in the conduct of a modern prison. 

Every person from the warden down 
to the lowest watchman in a penal in- 
stitution should have a psychiatric ap- 
proach, the kind of approach which 
looks beyond the name of the crime 
which a man committed and into -he 
motivations which led him to do it. He 


can understand these motivations with- 
out condoning or relieving the indi- 
vidual of responsibility. 

All should have the approach of the 
soctal worker, who seeks not to relieve 
an individual of. his responsibility to 
himself, to his wife and family, to his 
community, and to his state, but to 
confront him with these responsibilities 
and show him how to fulfill them. 

Likewise, all should have the religious 
approach which leaves vengeance to the 
Lord and tries to assist an individual, 
through penance and promise, without 
thought of selfishness or sadism. 

Finally, nothing is more important in 
a prison than to substitute the educa- 
tional approach for the punitive one. 
There may be in the institution only a 
few professional schoolteachers, but the 
whole staff can go about their tasks as 
though the prison were a school in 
which adult men can learn even while 
undergoing an unpleasant experience. 

The warden who faces the discour- 
aged, envious, selfish, scheming, and 
disappointed group of individuals who 
are given into his charge needs the ad- 
vice and assistance of all these disci- 
plines. Prisoners, whatever may be 
their relative positions on the outside, 


_ have equal rights, privileges, and obli- 


gations when they come into his insti- 
tution. He will be confronted by men 
who are sharp and clever and quick to 
take advantage of his weaknesses, but 
he ‘will do his job best not by showing 
the inmates how they can escape pun- 
ishment but how they can profit by it. 
The head of a prison who towards his 
group shows friendliness, courage, good 
humor, infinite patience, combined with 
an inexorable sense of justice and a 
strict adherence to the law and the 
regulations, will deserve success. 

One of the great contributions to 
penology was made by the late Ken- 
neth Pray, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, in a paper de- 
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livered before the National Conference 
on Social Work. He did not take the po- 
sition maintained by some social work- 
ers and psychiatrists that punishment 
should be eliminated because it makes 
rehabilitation less likely, but he ad- 
vanced the theory that through pun- 
ishment men can become better, that 
punishment can be constructive and 
helpful, that the opportunity of social 
workers is to make this interpretation 
to the probationer, the parolee, the pris- 
oner, and their families, not without 
sympathy but still with firmness recon- 
ciling them to their situation and assist- 
ing them to profit from it. 


PRESENT STANDARDS 


The treatment of the convicted of- 
fender is so important a matter that 
sentiment should not supplant or im- 
pede sound judgment—and this means 
excessive sentiment in either direction. 
A desire to coddle the criminal is as 
bad as a vengeful attitude towards 
every person who has received a sen- 
tence. 

Of course, a prison to be an asset 
must be built according to the architec- 
ture of 1950, not 1800. It must have 
guards who are recruited not because of 
their physical prowess but because of 
the breadth of their vision and the 
depth of their understanding. It must 
be under the control of a warden who 
is not selected because he carried a cer- 
tain county for a certain political party, 
but because he understands human be- 
ings and what can be done for them 
and is not afraid to enforce the rules 
against them. 

It must also provide meaningful work 
for prisoners. The misguided viewpoint 
that just because men have committed 
a crime they should not be permitted to 
labor and help support themselves and 
their dependents must be replaced by a 
realization that human beings, in as 
well as out of prison, must be taught 


that they may live only by the sweat of 
their brow. The distinguished commit- 
tee that investigated the riots in New 
Jersey made this statement in their re- 
port: | 

All those who had short-sightedly op- 
posed the extension of a reasonably di- 
versified system of productive industries, 
none of which would be large enough to 
offer any. serious competition to free labor 
and all of which would be producing goods 
for the use of the departments and agen- 
cies of the State and its political subdivi- 
sions, must accept their share of the blame 
for the situation at the time of the riots.® 


The prison must offer opportunity for 
spiritual contact and for education, not 
only in the multiplication table but for 
living, which includes the practice of 
group therapy as made famous in some 
of the New Jersey institutions. And 
all these opportunities must be based 
upon a firm, reasonable, and well-inter- 
preted disciplinary procedure. 

Tf the chance can be given to the in- 
mates to perform a service to their fel- 
low men, as happened in the experi- 
ments carried to success in some pris- 
ons during the war, where new serums 
were perfected which saved the lives of 
thousands of servicemen, then that may 
be the finest discipline that could be de- 
vised. It certainly is in the public in- 
terest to teach prisoners the value of a 
requital, that by serving the public they 
have wronged they can balance the ac- 
count in their favor. 

A wise warden will find opportunity 
within the limits of authoritative con- 
trol to organize the well-behaved mem- 
bers of the inmate body into a com- 
mittee with whom he can consult. 

After serving sentences whose terms 
have been lengthened or shortened ac- 
cording to their deserts, prisoners will 
be sent out not with a suit of clothes 


8 Report of the Committee to Examine and 
Investigate the Prison and Parole Systems of 
New Jersey, Trenton, N. J., 1952. 
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that can be easily recognized and noth- 
ing in their pockets, but with pzrole 
supervision under a system whereby the 
public can be protected from future 
depredations and the parolee assisted 
over a difficult transitional period. 

It will take courageous and persistent 
leadership to bring about this kind of 
a prison, but it can be done witiout 
sacrifice of the sanctions of the law. 

Careful reading of the authoritative 
document issued by the American Prison 
Association as to the causes of the ~iots 
indicates that in most cases one o? all 
of the above characteristics had been 
Jacking in the prisons where trouble 
started. These lacks were many t-mes 
emphatically not the responsibility of 
the warden or the supervisory depart- 
ment but had resulted from careless 
legislation or from a lack of under- 
standing by the public. 

The old-time penology was easy, but 
its harvest of embittered and dangerous 
men was great. The newer principles 
of penology which the American Prison 
Association has been advocating for 
many years are not easy to implerrent. 
Justice Brandeis once said of democracy 
that “it demands continuous sacrifice 
by the individual and more exizent 
obedience to the moral law than any 
other form of government.” In the 
same way it will require more thar lip 
service to these principles to improve 
conditions in our prisons permanently. 
It is hard for prisons to stay reformed. 
They can quickly become a liability. 


PUBLIC INTEREST 


One encouraging factor nowadays 
which must be noted is that the prison 
has ceased to be the thing of mystery 
and neglect that it was a century ago. 
Through frequent: visits to inmates, 
through practically unlimited corre- 
spondence, in and out, through the ad- 
mission of newspapers and radio to the 
prison, through frequent visits by law- 


yers, legislators, and others, the prison 
has now become, as never before, the 
interest and the responsibility of the 
public. If alert, the public will realize 
that it has an interest not only in the 
cost of prisons, not only in the proper 
control and distribution of products of 
prison labor, but in the reliability of 
their human produce, the degree to 
which prison.treatment has been effec- 
tive. It must live as neighbors with 
the men who are discharged therefrom, 
and unless the underlying purpose of 
imprisonment has been not revenge but 
discipline, society will not be protected 
beyond the mere time of incarceration. 


LIABILITY OR ASSET? 


If carelessly handled, the prison will 
always be a liability. It can make bad 
men worse. It can teach habits of idle- 
ness and slothfulness, and it can give 
men opportunity to connive for the 
commission of even worse crimes. 

On the other hand, the prison can 
teach lessons in self-control through 
discipline, educate men for life in a 
democratic civilization, rid diseased 
bodies and minds of their disqualifica- 
tions, inculcate habits of work, and pre- 
sent valuable opportunities for research 
into the nature of crime and the causes 
of criminality. 

Many years ago President Hoover 
asked me a searching question: “Which 
is the more important to our communi- 
ties, to reform the small number of 
criminals that get into our peniten- 
tiaries or to teach the great mass of our 
citizens that crime does not pay?” I, 
of course, made the obvious reply that 
with proper conditions both could be 
done, that there was no fundamental or 
insuperable inconsistency between these 
two objectives. 

Winston Churchill, in the quotation 
referred to above, urged an “unfailing 
faith that there is a treasure, if you 
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can only find it, in the heart of every 
man.” With this optimistic viewpoint 
the prison which aims to bring out the 
best in each inmate may become an 
asset to the community. If it merely 
confirms and intensifies the worst, it 
must remain a liability. 

As Kenyon Scudder says in the title 
of his book, “Prisoners Are People,” 
and the prison must act on this simple 
assumption even though they are bad 
people. And, finally, we do not have 
to decide on the future of the prison by 
deciding whether it is an asset or a 
liability, because in a sense the public 
has no choice. Some kind of an insti- 


tution for the protection of the public 
and the discipline of its inmates must 
be maintained. Although alternatives 
to the prison such as probation, parole, 
and honor camps may be developed, the 
hard core of determined criminals must 
be segregated for a time, and perhaps 
forever, from their fellow men. Whether 
in the future we can call the prison -by 
a different name depends upon the suc- 
cess that we achieve in improving its 
objectives. Let us hope that, like any 
good business house, it will be able at 
least to keep its balance sheet such that 
whatever its liabilities may be they will 
always be exceeded by its assets. 
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Evaluating a Prison 


By James V. BENNETT 


IME was when the American prison 
was the subject of great controversy 
at home and abroad. Principles of jus- 
tice and humanitarianism were at s:ake. 


`- Men of stature and vision were active 


in the two great cultural centers of a 
young nation, Boston and Philadelphia, 
and visitors like Dickens and Tocque- 
ville were finding the American p-ison 
a fascinating social experiment. But 
these debates were concerned largely 
with the value of imprisonment as a 
deterrent to crime. Only Dickens tried 
to judge prisons on their disciplmary 
methods, on their program, and or. the 
way they were administered. Mor2 re- 
cently “prison reform” has been the 
cement which bound many a Victorian 
era group together so that it could Cecry 
the inhumanities of some prisons, the 
economic drag of the contract-labor sys- 
tem, and the blight partisan politics 
cast on penal progress. The contro- 
versies that raged about the mutual 
welfare league of Thomas Mott Oskorne 
caused sharp clashes of opinion arong 
prison administrators as to the validity 
of his methods. And now more recently 
- the rash of prison riots has caused 


searching inquiry as to why they oc- 


curred, how they can be prevented, and 
by what standards a prison can be 
evaluated. 

What indeed are the fundamental 
criteria for judging the modern prisonr 
Results, to be sure, would be the su- 
preme test. But the figures avaiable 
to show the kind of prisons that turn 
out the largest proportion of men who 
do not again come in conflict with the 
law are meager and open to question, 
as incidentally are most of the statistics 
relating to crime. 


10 


Parenthetically, one of the crying 
needs in the field of correctional work 
is for more information about the influ- 
ence of the various programs of treat- 
ment on the conduct and adjustment of 
the offender. Yet at the present time 
no research of any kind is being carried 
on to determine the effect of different 
methods of institutional treatment. We 
must depend on such figures about re- 
peaters as come from the Census Bu- 
reau report. For the year 1946 these 
show that of the 36,926 prisoners re- 
leased from state institutions 53.9 per 
cent had had prior commitments? In 
other words prison had failed to reha- 
bilitate, redirect, frighten—describe it 
as you will—over half of those sent to 
them. , But when these figures, bad as 
they are, are analyzed in detail they 
show how inconsistent are those making 
the report. We note for example such 
absurdities as Virginia having only 13.7 
per cent of its prisoners returning while 
in West Virginia 51.1 per cent were re- 
peaters.? i 

A much better basis for judging fail- 
ures or successes comes from carefully 
made samplings. Several of these indi- 
cate that at least 55 to 60 per cent of 
the prisoners leaving prison today will 
return within five years. In some places 
the recidivist rate exceeds 70 per cent. 
We must be cautious, however, in too 
quickly condemning the prison, because 
a large proportion of the more hopeful 
offenders are skimmed off by the ever 

10. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Prisoners in State and Federal 
Prisons and Reformatories, 1946 (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1948), p. 95, Table 60. 

3 Loc. cit. See also the article by George 


B. Vold, “Does the Prison Reform?” in this 
issue of Tae ANNAIS. 
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widening use of probation, leaving the 
prison to work with the handicapped, 


the seriously psychopathic, and the ha- 


bitual offender. A man having abso- 
lutely no arrest record, no prior com- 
mitments of any kind,‘is a rare arrival 
in all prisons. The truly first-time loser 
in prison is limited to a few accidental 
offenders, contempt of court cases, and 
white-collar criminals. 

Lacking unassailable statistical data 
we must judge the prison then on the 
basis of empirical standards. We have 
to ask ourselves whether this or that 
situation or program is calculated to 
bring about the desired results. We ap- 
praise much of our educational program, 
our courts, our law enforcement agen- 
cies on whether their methods will stand 
time-honored tests. And so it must be 
with prisons. What scale can be used 
to find the specific gravity or, to change 
the metaphor, “the atomic weight” of 
a penal system? 


LIMITED ESCAPES 


The first, and to many, the only 
measure needed to determine how well 
a prison serves its purpose is to decide 
whether the sentences of the court are 
faithfully executed. Here the prisons 
rate high. Few men escape perma- 
nently. When one takes into consid- 
eration the antiquity of most prisons, 
the flimsiness of some prison structures, 
the Rube Goldberg character of the 


locking devices, the hit or miss stand- 
ards used in selecting men for “trusty” 
assignments, the extent of overcrowd- 
Ing, personnel shortages, and the in- 
creasingly more desperate character of 
offenders, there are few enough escapes. 
For the calendar year 1952 the numbers 
of escapes and returnees are given in 
the accompanying table. 

In other words, a relatively small 
number of prisoners succeed in escaping 
when one remembers that upwards of 
200,000 men and women spend some 
time in prison each year. Out of the 
average prison population on any one 
day—-about 150,000—less than 200 
were unaccounted for at the end of the 
year. These may yet be captured, of 
course. Since January 1, 1937 up- 
wards of 300,000 men have been com- 
mitted to federal prisons, and out of 
those who have escaped or walked away 
from farms and camps, only 7 are now 
unaccounted for. 


PRISON EXPENDITURES 


Prisons like other public agencies 
have to be judged on whether the tax- 
payer is getting full value for his dol- 
lar. To say that most penal institu- 
tions are prudently and frugally oper- 
ated is a gross understatement. It 
would be more accurate to say they are 
austerely operated, getting only crumbs 
from the most limited of budgets. Com- 
parative data are meager, as methods of 


ESCAPES AND ESCAPE RETURNS PER 1,000 PrisoNnERS—-STATE INSTITUTIONS 
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computing prison operation costs vary 
widely. In judging the dollar costs 
shown in annual reports and budget 
statements, one must take into account 
the size of the institution, its location, 
salary standards and perquisites of per- 
sonnel, the extent of farm activities, 
budgetary practices with respect to in- 
clusion of plant maintenance in opera- 
tion costs, and a host of other items. 

A number of samplings, however, have 
shown that the cost per prisoner per 
day for the ordinary prison, omitting 
hospitals for the criminal insane, wom- 
en’s institutions, and small prisons hav- 
ing a population of less than three hun- 
‘dred, varies roughly as follows: 





"ITEM Low FIGH 
Food ‘ ‘ ' $0.40 $0.85 
Clothing. .. 0.05 0.25 
Medical.. vigcc seo adele 0.005 0.10 
Education & welfare....... 0.00 0.05 
Utilities & housekeeping.... 0.02 0.15 
All other, including 
transportation. 0.03 0.15 
$0.505 $1.55 
Personnel.... ... 2... ue. 0.15* 3.25 
Total... . $0.655 $4.80 


* Two states operate their prisons with 
trusty guards, the only paid personnel being 
the warden and his staff. 


These figures do not take into ac- 
count credits for industrial earnings or 
the sale of agricultural products, breed- 
ing stock, the value of prisoner labor 
used in road construction, and the like. 
As a matter of fact, there are a few pris- 
ons that are actually self-supporting or 
very close to being on a self-sustaining 
basis. 

But taking the very highest figure, 
ordinary prison operating costs are low 
enough when one compares them with 
the cost of hospitals, sanitariums, or 
homes for the aged, in none of which 
there is any element of safekeeping. 


PERSONNEL 


Of equal importance in judging the 
prison is of course the personnel. Are 
they individuals of high caliber in all 
that term connotes? Aré they indi- 
viduals who look upon their job as chal- 
lenging every one of their faculties, or 
are they mere lid sitters and timeservers 
themselves? Are they part of a career 
service where rewards are made on a 
basis of merit alone? It goes without 
saying that the method of appointment 
and tenure of office have an important 
bearing on the type of men who man- 
age and operate the prison. If em- 
ployees are appointed under a genuine 
merit system, if their tenure is perma- 
nent, subject only to removal for mis- 
conduct, their sense of security and 
their independence and objectivity in 
making decisions are assured. Such 
persons can be guided by principle and 
can plan with reference to the future. 

Manifestly, one of the tests to be ap- 
plied in determining the caliber of em- 
ployees or workers in any occupation is 
the salary scale. While there are of 
course some callings which men enter 
because of satisfactions accruing from 
the nature of their work, and this ap- 
plies to some prison workers, in the 
main the attraction is the pay scale. 
Where the pay is good competition for 
jobs is keen and qualifications can there- 
fore be set high. In most American in- 
stitutions the pay of prison officers is 
nothing short of scandalous. It ranges 
from $100.00 a month for a seventy- 
hour work week for the ordinary prison 
officer, or guard as he is frequently 
called, to a maximum in one state only 
of $400.00 a month including overtime 
pay regularly allowed. The usual scale 
is now between $50.00 and $60.00 per 
week for a forty-eight-hour week, two 
weeks’ vacation, and a moderate amount 
of sick leave. In the federal system the 
entrance pay for custodial officers is 
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$3,200.00 per annum gross and the av- 
erage pay is about $3,500.00, approxi- 
mately $67.00 per week. But in all too 
many states the pay averages about 
$45.00 a week for -forty-eight hours’ 
work—roughly $1.00 an hour as com- 
pared to average hourly earnings of 
$1.75 an hour for industrial workers. 
Is it any wonder that the only questions 
` some wardens asx of applicants for jobs 
are: “Is he warm?” “Can he see?” 

The qualifications of a prison officer 
and the hazards of his job closely ap- 
proximate those of a member of the 
state police or highway. patrol, and it 
seems reasonable to suggest that he re- 
ceive a commensurate salary. But actus 
ally this is not the situation in any state 
or in the federal system. In some sys- 
tems the officers also receive various 
perquisites gratis or at a nominal cost. 
Housing, uniforms, farm products, meals, 
are frequently extra emolument that 
makes such jobs more attractive. But 
even when these are included the pay is 
usually less than that of a semiskilled 
industrial worker. 

There are other factors to take into 
account in judging the personnel—the 
extent of their training, selection meth- 
ods, retirement provisions, tenure, and 
the influence of partisan politics. And 
it is precisely this point which bears so 
much on the kind of prisons a state op- 
erates. Bad as the spoils system is in 
any public agency, it is fraught with 
greater danger in the law enforcement 
field, including prisons, than in any that 
comes readily tc mind. Where prison 
officers hold their jobs through politi- 
cal preferment it is easy to understand 
how it is possible for favoritism to per- 
meate the system. The “big shot,” the 
“wheels,” the “politicos,” get their spe- 
cial cells, the privilege of eating special 
food “‘off-the-range,” unlimited visits, 
trusty assignments, and similar favors 
wherever the personnel are responsive 
to political pressures or jobs are handed 


out on a patronage basis. In all too 
many: places wardens are virtually with- 
out authority to discharge employees 
unless they commit some gross breach 
of the rules. 


PLANT AND FACILITIES 


The fourth guidepost in measuring a 
prison is the plant and facilities. Little 
can be done to upbuild the prisoner un- 
less the environment in which he lives 
is something more than a cold and com- 
fortless abode of wretchedness. Out of 
152 state penal institutions only 17 are 
less than fifty years old. The Mary- 
land prison was built in 1805. The one 
presently in use at Charlestown, Mas- 
sachusetts, held the malcontents and 
outlaws of the Revolution. The Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, prison dates back to 
1835. And so it goes. The persistence 
of these ancient and obsolete structures 
is of course a millstone about the neck 
of progressive penology. No counter- 
part to this longevity can be found in 
any other public institution. They no 
more can serve the purpose demanded 
of a modern correctional system or 
carry the load heaped upon them by a 
public and by courts who demand the 
reform or care of a psychopathic sex 
offender, a drug addict, or a sworn 
enemy of society than the rude bridge 
that arched the flood can carry today’s 
turnpike traffic. It is self-evident that 
there can be no program directed at 
giving the prisoner skills unless there 
are shops, classrooms, industrial facili- 
ties, and equipment. Chapels, audi- 
toriums, libraries, and counseling facili- 
ties must also be available for helping 
wherever there is any possibility of ` 
reaching and changing the prisoner’s 
philosophy and his way of life. No 
prison can operate unless it has a mod- 
ernly equipped hospital, not only to 
treat the prisoner’s physical ailments 
but to rid him wherever possible of 
those physical handicaps which are so 
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often an important contributing factor 
to his maladjustment. 

One of the reasons why prisons have 
moved forward at so sluggish a pace and 
cramped antiquated institutions con- 
tinue to struggle along in crowded cities 
with cold-water cells, walk-arounds for 
recreation yards, and dilapidated chops 
is the failure of the administratcr to 
recognize that these ancient bastilles 
reach a point when no more money 
should be spent upon them. “To at- 
tempt to modernize a century-old in- 
stitution by patching up long outmoded 
cell blocks or crowding modern kitchen 
facilities or a hospital amidst a jumble 
of cell blocks, shops, or storerooms is 
wasteful in the extreme. And where 
this is done it is a faithful index of 
the sort of leadership a prison system 
boasts. 


Prison ARCHITECTURE 


Another test for use in judging a 
penal system is the extent to which the 
architectural standards of a hurdred 
years ago repeat themselves. John 
_ Haviland (1792-1852), the Philadel- 
phia architect, was the father of classic 
American prison architecture. His -deas 
as embodied in Philadelphia (the East- 
ern State Penitentiary), Trenton, New 
York (the Tombs), and a half-dozen 
other places have long since been shown 
to be out of step with modern stand- 
ards. Yet even today we see -hem 
duplicated, with a few modern frills. 
Concrete and toolproof prison construc- 
tion reminiscent of John Haviland zosts 
today at least $10,000 a man in most 
parts of the country. Some recently 
constructed prisons. have run upwards 
of $15,000 a man to build. Individu- 
alized casework and classification, Dow- 
ever, have taught us that relatively few 
prisoners require maximum-security fa- 
cilities of this type. Louisiana is now 
building an institution to replace the 
scandalous shacks that made Angola 


one of the worst prisons, in the United 
States. The new prison will have di- 
versified types of housing—maximum- 
custody inside cells, outside strong 
rooms, different types of dormitories, 
a hospital, receiving building, adminis- 
trative offices, and the like at a cost of 
roughly $3,000 an inmate exclusive of 
the cost of the site. 
of course, and about half of the less 
difficult type of construction is being 
done by inmate labor. California’s new 
prison at Soledad, modeled closely along 
the lines of the federal institution at 
Terre Haute, cost approximately $5,000 
an inmate. But some prisons complete 
with a wall, conventional cells, and a 
reasonable layout of shop buildings 
are costing, or being estimated at, from 
$12,000 to $15,000 an inmate. This is 
too high a price for most states, even 
taking into account current labor and 
material prices. So something better 
must be found. 

The experience of the State of Cali- 
fornia with its institution at Chino and 
of the federal government with its cor- 
rectional institution at Seagoville, Texas, 
is living proof that there may be no 
need to build costly cell blocks except 
for a few chronic escape artists, a few 
desperadoes, and a few who have lost 
all hope. Certainly Chino, Seagoville, 
Annandale, the Wisconsin prison camp 
system, and other similar facilities show 
that there are a substantial number of 
prisoners who can be handled in so- 
called “open institutions.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the old controversies that 
used to rage about the solitary confine- 
ment, or Pennsylvania system, as op- 
posed to the congregate or cellular (Au- 
burn) system have their counterparts 
today in discussions as to the relative 
merits of a super-security prison like 
the new Norfolk, Massachusetts, prison 
or a Seagoville. In its over-all design 
this new federal prison is constructed 
on the unit or cottage plan. It has no 


It has no wall, | 


o 


EVALUATING A PRISON AS 


walls, no gun towers, no visible physi- 
cal restraints whatever. Yet it works. 
It has operated successfully for eight 
years. During that time 4,382 men 
have been sent there—most of them di- 
rectly from the courts with only super- 
ficial screening—and yet but 32 have 
escaped. All of these have been re- 
captured. California has had much the 
same experience. 


CASE HISTORIES 


But no such institution can oper- 
ate successfully unless its classifcation 
methods have been developed to the 
point where intelligent judgments of 
each individual prisoner can be made. 
A fair way to judge a prison is by the 
kind of records that are maintained. 
Do they describe fully and accurately 
the prisoner, his offense, his mental 
capacity, his employment history, his 
institutional record—do they give, in 
short, a complete picture of the pris- 
oner? Good case records are vital to 
any system that seeks to individualize 
the treatment of prisoners. 

These records too are essential for 
routine operating purposes. A prisoner 
cannot be disciplined intelligently un- 
less the deputy warden or the discipli- 
nary committee have knowledge of the 
prisoner’s case history and his whole be- 
havior pattern. Discipline cannot be 
maintained at a high level through any 
system of rules, tables of punishment, 
or arbitrary and hasty decisions. Each 
case must be handled on its merits by 
an objective person or group with no 
show of emotion or assuming the mis- 
behavior to be a personal affront. And 
every action or observation relating to 
the prisoner must be painstakingly and 
fully logged for the guidance of all con- 
cerned. i 


PLANS AND STUDIES 


A prison system must also be meas- 
ured by the amount of thought and 


ferment that goes into planning its fu- 
ture development. Obviously there is 
hardly a state that cannot look for- 


‘ward to the day when its population 


growth will not require additional cor- 
rectional institutions. If costly mis- 
takes are to be avoided and advantage 
taken of employment pump priming 
through construction of public institu- 
tions, advance consideration must be 
given to future needs. This calls for 
studies of existing institutional needs, 
for appraisal of program, for surveys by 
people outside the system as well as by 
those closest to the problem. Where 
there is resistance to acceptance of legis- 
lative studies, to reports by informed 
outsiders, the system will not progress. 


PROGRAM AND PHILOSOPHY 


But the acid test of the prison is its 
program and philosophy. A program 
without a philosophy and without defi- 
nite objectives is empty of value. An 
administration without an idea or sense 
of direction is mere routine. A sound 
philosophy of prison management will 
result in a fine balance between the de- 
mands of custody and the individual’s 
need for correction and rehabilitation. 
The elements of a modern prison pro- 
gram are fairly well known, and the re- 
cent publication by the American Prison 
Association, The Manual of Suggested 
Standards for a State Correctional Sys- 
tem, marks the diversity and range of 
these elements. The extent to which 
they have been put into practice varies 
widely. Some pessimists have estimated 
that of the 167,000 men and women in 
federal and state institutions less than 
one-third ever come in contact with any 
real rehabilitative force. This may be so, 
and if it is a fact it is because those in 
charge do not really believe prisoners 
can be rehabilitated or limit their hope 
to a few who obviously ought not to be 
considered real criminals in the classic 
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meaning of that term. If defeatism, mis- 
trust, skepticism, are everywhere mani- 
fest, if there is a tongue-in-the-cheek 


attitude, then, of course, the whole pro-* 


gram will be a farce. Such an institu- 
tional climate will not be hard to de- 
tect and will be the mark and meesure 


of its leadership. It is this constant 
heart searching to find the good in 
every prisoner and build upon it that 
Sir Winston Churchill declares to be an 
unfailing test of the civilization of any 
country. Probably no other standard 
for evaluating a prison is needed. 


James V. Bennett, LL.B., LL.D., Chevy Chase, Maryland, has been director of the 
federal Bureau of Prisons since 1937, having served as asssstani director from 1929. 
Afier the war he was appointed head of the Prisons Branch of the American Miltary 
Government in Germany and later was awarded the War Departments Exceptional 
Civilian Service medal and the Navy's Distinguished Service Award for this work and 
for acting as adviser-in connection with methods of custody and treatment of military 
offenders. He is a member of the District of Columbia bar and sas been active in the 
work of the Section of Criminal Law of the American Bar Association, having been its 


secretary for over ten years. 


Behind the Prison Riots* 


By Austin H. 


HE years 1952-53 have the dubi- 

ous distinction of being the dark- 
est years in modern American penal his- 
tory. During the eighteen months from 
April 1952 through September 1953 
there were about thirty prison riots, or 
other major disturbances—more than 
had taken place in the entire preceding 
quarter-century. In 1951 there were 
a few disturbances that. now appear 
comparatively unimportant in retro- 
spect. The riots of greatest magnitude 
and importance began in April 1952, 
when the violent and destructive revolts 
that flared up almost simultaneously in 
the ancient New Jersey Prison at Tren- 
ton and the huge Michigan Prison at 
Jackson touched off a series of explosive 
disturbances in prisons throughout the 
country. 

The series seems to have stopped at 
last, except for occasional outbursts in 
prisons that are still seething with un- 
rest. Long overdue improvements have 
been made in some prisons; conditions 
and practices that should never have 
been allowed to exist are being corrected 
at last. Concessions have been made to 
the prisoners, some constructive, others 
purely conciliatory and of questionable 
merit. Prison officials have been put- 
ting into effect some of the measures 
of riot prevention and control recom- 
mended by the American Prison Asso- 
clation’s Committee on Riots, whos2 ex- 
cellent report was published in May 
1953 and has been widely distributed. 

But the prison world is in a period of 
uneasy calm, at best. The major char- 
acteristics of our prisons which formed 


* This article, with a few changes, was sub- 


mitted to the Reader’s Digest; a digest of it- 


was published in the issue of December 1953. 
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the basis of the riots have not materially 
changed, and the roots of the riots in 
the minds and emotions of the prisoners 
probably run deeper and more tangled 
than ever. Our prisons are still a fertile 
field for trouble. No state has a right 
to feel smug or secure because it has 
escaped trouble thus far. For every 
prison that had a riot in the 1951-53 
series there were a half-dozen that had 
just as much reason to expect one. 

The riot pattern showed neither rhyme 
nor reason. Riots rocked institutions 
of every age, size, type, and quality: 
the oldest, Massachusetts’ 148-year-old 
Charlestown Prison; the newest, Cali- 
fornia’s medium-security institution at 
Soledad,. opened in 1951; the largest, 
the 6,500-man Jackson Prison; one of 
the smallest, the 500-man Utah Prison; 
the Louisiana Penitentiary, rated until 
recently the worst prison in the country 
but now being transformed by a reform 
administration; and the Federal Re- 
formatory for young men at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, considered one of our best insti- 
tutions. 

The form the riots took in prison 
after prison did not vary greatly: a 
sudden flare-up of violent rebellion, 
seizing of hostages, setting fire to build- 
ings, looting of food supplies, hordes of 
prisoners running through the cell blocks 
and yards like madmen, assembling of 
extra guards and police, display of 
armed force, negotiations between riot 
leaders and harried officials, sullen sur- 
render and release of hostages, return 
to wrecked cell houses, chaos and con- 
fusion crippling the prison for months, 
and finally the ominous quiet of a vol- 
cano after an eruption., 

The most sinister feature of the 1951— 
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53 riots* was the taking of hostages. 
This was not a new procedure but it had 
never been done so widely before. That 
hostages held by desperate priscners 
armed with knives are in grave danger 
is certain, and officials who considered 
ordering an armed attack on a barri- 
caded building knew that they migFt be 
signing the death warrant of guards 
whose wives were waiting outside the 
gates of the prison as miners’ wives 


1 Chronology of riots, strikes, and other seri- 
ous disturbances in prisons and reformatories 
for men in the United States, 1951-53. 1951: 
May, Utah State Prison, Draper; July, Colo- 
rado State Penitentiary, Canon City: Avgust, 
Utah State Prison, Draper, Oregon State Peni- 
tentiary, Salem; October,, West Virginia >eni- 
tentiary, Moundsville; November, Kilby ' Ala- 
bama) Prison, Montgomery. 1952: March, 
New Jersey State Prison, Trenton; April, New 
Jersey State Prison, Trenton, New Jersey State 
Prison Farm, Rahway, State Prison of Scuth- 
ern Michigan, Jackson; May, Louisiana State 
Penitentiary, Angola, Idaho State Penitenfiary, 
Boise; June, North Carolina Central Prison, 
Raleigh, Louisiana State Penitentiary, Anzola, 
Kentucky State Penitentiary, Eddyville, Zali- 
fornia State Prison, Soledad; July, Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory, West Concord, State 
Prison of Southern Michigan, Jackson, Mas- 
sachusetts State Prison, Charlestown; Septem- 
ber, Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklah>ma, 
Illinois State Penitentiary, Menard; October, 
Utah State Prison, Draper, New Jersey State 
Prison, Trenton, Illinois State Penitentiary, 
Menard, Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus; De- 
cember, New Mexico State Penitentiary, Santa 
Fe. 1953: January, Western State Penten- 
tiary, Pittsburgh, Pa., Western State Pen:ten- 
tiary, Rockview Branch, Bellefonte, Pa.; Feb- 
ruary, Arizona State Prison, Florence, Orgon 
State Penitentiary, Salem; April, Minnesota 
State Prison, Stillwater, United States Feni- 
tentiary, Alcatraz Island, Calif.; May, Eastern 
State Penitentiary, Philadelphia, Pa.; June, 
New Mexico State Penitentiary, Santa Fe; 
July, Oregon State Penitentiary, Salem; Au- 
gust, Washington State Reformatory, Monroe; 
September, Washington State Penitent:ary, 
Walla Walla, Maryland State Reformatory, 
Breathedsville; October, November, and De- 
cember, none recorded in New York Times 
Index. Total listed above, May 1951 to De- 
cember 31, 1953, 39; by years: 1951, 6; 1952, 
21; 1953, 12. 


wait at the shaft head in a mine dis- 
aster. 

There have been several] instances in 
prison history where rioters carried 
through their threats to “send out the 
hostages’ bodies or a platter one at a 
time” if their demands were not granted. 
Officials know this, and sometimes ne- 
gotiate with rioters at great length or 
make humiliating concessions to save 
the hostages’ lives. It was nothing 
short of a miracle that the hostages 
during the Jackson Prison riots came 
out of 15-Block alive. Not only were 
the men holding them highly unstable 
psychopaths, if not insane, but their 
weapons included straight razors, as 
deadly weapons as one can put in the 
hands of excited and desperate men. 

After the Trenton Prison riot, on the 
other hand, the hostages said that they 
did not feel in grave danger, that the 
riot leaders appointed picked men, 
armed with knives, to guard them 
against attack by: excited or revengeful 
prisoners, that the rioters shared food 
and water with them, and so on. The 
prison officials negotiating through a 
barred window did not know this, how- 
ever, and the hostages themselves must 
have felt at times as though they were 
being guarded by temporarily well-dis- 
posed rattlesnakes. ` 


How Riots BEGIN 


The way riots begin does not differ 
greatly from prison to prison. ‘They 
are usually started by a few ringlead- 
ers, sometimes men of the quiet-agitator 
type, who stir up other prisoners to 
start trouble and stay in the background 
themselves. Sometimes the ringleaders 
are reckless and unstable men who are 
not accustomed to weigh the conse- 
quences of their actions, and they con- 
tinue leadership of the riot down to the 
bitter end. The leaders in the seizure 
of 15-Block at Jackson Prison were of 
that type. Earl Ward, the king pin, has 
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a high I.Q. but has not in many years 
received a better rating than “homicidal 
psychopath” and in his youth was twice 
committed to state hospitals. “Crazy 
Jack” Hyatt, his first lieutenant, has 
been living up to his nickname for 
years. The handsome young prisoner 
who tricked a green guard into opening 
his cell, put a knife against the guard’s 
ribs, took his keys, and opened Werd’s 
and Hyatt’s cells, was classified as an 
overt homosexual. Another of the 15- 
Block hierarchy, whose picture appeared 
in magazines and newsreels throughout 
the country as that of a big-shot riot 
leader, was a nineteen-year-old homo- 
sexual who is also epileptic. An older 
prisoner who was Earl Ward’s self-ap- 
pointed lieutenant in the main -inmate 
body on later examination showed signs 
of marked mental deterioration. He 
proudly told an investigating committee 
of arming a group of prisoners with 
knives and cleavers and of rounding up 
some extra hostages, whom he delivered 
to Ward in 15-Block. 

Whoever starts it, a riot picks up 
recruits rapidly. Prisoners are drawn 
into it from sheer excitement, others 
join it eagerly because of their griev- 
ances, and others are swept in against 
their wills, either because they do not 
know how to get out of the path o: the 
storm or because they do not dare to 
stay out for fear of reprisals from other 
prisoners. . In many riots, however, a 
large percentage of the prisoners do not 
participate at all. At Jackson Prison 
there were theoretically over two thou- 
sand men involved, although some of 
them committed no violent acts and 
were probably going along with the mob 
against their wills. About three thou- 
sand prisoners stayed out of it entirely, 
and a large percentage of them were 
outspoken in their bitterness against the 
rioters. Another fifteen hundred were 
outside the walls on farm and forestry 
camp assignments and were completely 
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out of the riot picture. At Jackson and 
in other riots, moreover, prisoners have 
resisted the rioters, stopped fires, pro- 
tected guards against injury, and saved 
power plants and other expensive instal- 
lations from destruction. 


THe UNSTABLE AS RECRUITS 


The unstable prisoners, of the type 
generally placed in the vague but con- 
venient category of “psychopaths” and 
more inelegantly classified in prisons as 
“screwballs,” are the most ready re- 
cruits for any riot task force. Our 
largest and most secure prisons tend to 
become the dumping ground or catch 
basin for all the prisoners who are a 


serious problem in other institutions, in- ` 


cluding some who should be in a state 
institution for the mentally ill or defec- 
tive instead of a prison. At Jackson 
Prison the “ordinary,” relatively stable 
prisoners lived in the cell blocks known 
as the North Side and manned the in- 
dustries and the more important main- 
tenance details. The remaining 2,500 
prisoners inside the walls lived on the 
South Side. It was in the latter area 
that, with the exception of the men un- 
der punishment or in permanent segre- 
gation in 15-Block, most of the unstable 
and “incorrigible” prisoners were quar- 
tered. The big riot at Jackson, begin- 
ning the morning after Ward and his 
followers seized 15-Block, was almost 
exclusively a South Side affair. 

At the time of the riots the popula- 
tion of the prison included over a hun- 
dred insane prisoners and another two 
hundred who had been in the institu- 
tion’s mental ward but were deemed 
well enough to be quartered in ordinary 
cell blocks “until they blew their corks 
again.” There was not a single psy- 
chiatrist on the prison staff,? and offi- 
cials stated that they were able to get 

2 Since the riots a psychiatric clinic, staffed 


by psychiatrists and clinical psychologists, has 
been established at Jackson Prison. 
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the overcrowded State Hospital at Ionia 
to accept insane prisoners only by swap- 
ping them “body for body” for criminal 
sexual psychopaths who were recognized 
as receiving no benefit from being in the 
hospital and were occupying valvable 
space. The prison had more then a 
hundred and fifty sexual psychopaths, 
who were scattered through the various 
cell blocks and were receiving no spe- 
cial treatment whatever. 

Hundreds of passive homosexuals and 
aggressive “‘wolves” were similarly scat- 
tered through the prison, mostly on the 
South Side, except for those who had 
landed in 15-Block. The problem of per- 
version was accentuated by the policy 
of holding at the prison young prisoners 


"who belonged in the Reformatory but 


were not acceptable there because of 
low mentality or epilepsy. Some of this 
group were locked in their cells at all 
times for protection. 

Trenton Prison similarly had for many 
years been the dumping ground for nis- 


fits and problem cases from the other 


New Jersey correctional institutions: 
insane, mental defectives, psychopeths, 
epileptics, young offenders who could 
not get along in the reformatories, Das- 
sive homosexuals, “wolves,” escape art- 
ists, and agitators. ` 


OVERCROWDING AND IDLENESS 


At both prisons, overcrowding and 
idleness accentuated the problems bre- 
sented by these unstable elements in 
the population and produced tensions 
and pressures in the more stable prison- 
ers that made them potential recruits 
for a revolt. Jackson Prison was not 
only the largest in the country in pepu- 
lation but also, with 57.6 acres inside 
the walls, a vast and sprawling com- 
pound. Huge as it was, it was so over- 
crowded at the time of the riots that 
men were sleeping on cots in the cell- 
house corridors. In spite of the excel- 
lent industries, farms, and forestry 
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camps, at any given time there were 
1,750 men idle, an idle population equal 
to the total population of Sing Sing 
Prison. 

Trenton Prison, an ancient and grimy 
institution opened in 1836, was so over- 
crowded at the time of the 1952 riots 
that 300 of the 1,300 prisoners were 
quartered in the ninety-two cells of 
Wing 4, a 116-year-old cell house. 
About four hundred men, 30 per cent 
of the population, were completely idle. 
During the summer months they spent 
approximately twenty hours a day in 
their cells, in the winter close to twenty- 
two hours. Just after the riots I went 
into a gloomy cell house built in 1870. 
On one of the tiers a young prisoner 
was sitting close to the bars in the 
front of his cell, clothed only in the 
lower half of a pair of pajamas, with a 
makeshift chessboard and pieces cut out 
of cardboard on his knees. He was 
playing a game of chess with another 
prisoner on the tier above him and five 
or six cells away, and I heard them 
shout their moves back and forth 
through the din of this crowded idle 
house. He was nineteen years of age. 
At Jackson, in the South Side cell 
houses where the cells face each other 
across a wide corridor, hundreds of 
prisoners spent most of their time 
pressed against the bars of their cells 
like animals in a zoo, holding shouted 
conversations with prisoners on the 
tiers above and below or across the way, 
conversations that were hardly more 
intelligible than the screaming of ani- 
mals, 


THe TEENAGERS 


Not all prisoners are markedly un- 
stable by nature. Many of them be- 
come restless and reckless after months 
or years under the tensions produced 
by conditions like those just described. 
The main factor in the instability of 
others is their youth. The “hard core” 
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of the July 1953 riot in the Oregon 
Penitentiary, which receives prisoners 
down to the age of fifteen, was a com- 
paratively small group of youths in 
their late teens. It was the same age 
group that staged a riot in one wing of 
the California Prison at Soledad soon 
after it opened in 1951. One way of 
accounting for the outburst in this in- 
stitution, the newest and one of the 
best in the country, is that it had been 
filed up very rapidly to relieve over- 
crowding at San Quentin and had not 
yet finished its “shakedown cruise.” 
The chief reason, apparently, was that 
the group of younger prisoners had 
been hearing about other riots and 
wanted to show that they too could be 
tough. 

Another of the best institutions ir the 
country, the Federal Reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, had a riot in Sep- 
tember 1952, that was also a case of 
the wrong kind of youth movement. All 
the prisoners there are in their late 
teens and early twenties. The person- 
nel and program are superior to those 
of most correctional institutions, and 
there seemed to be no big basic reason 
for a riot. The prisoners afterwards 
said it started as a protest against the 
light evening meals and against “flies 
in the food,’ and there was no inten- 
tion of carrying it to extremes of vio- 
lence. 

The excitement mounted rapidly and 
rose to the point of frenzy when some 
prisoners started beating on tom-toms 
that were used in an inmate band. The 
drum beating could be heard for two 
miles and seemed to release primitive 
impulses in the young rioters. The offi- 
cials finally used gas to prevent the de- 
struction of buildings, and later laid 
down a barrage of tracer bullets, one 
of which wounded a prisoner. This in- 
creased the prisoners’ fury, and the re- 
volt lasted for hours, ending only when 
they apparently quit from weariness 


rather than a return to common sense. 

After it was all over, the official re- 
port of the affair stated that the eve- 
ning meal had for some time been in- 
adequate, that the steward had cut the 
meat ration 20 per cent below the Bu- 
reau of Prisons standard without get- 
ting approval, and that there were “flies 
all over the kitchen, in the food, and 
everywhere else in the institution .. . 
every table was covered with flies... 
they had dropped into the jello, into the 
soup, and into other food.” The stew- 
ard was replaced, but the damage was 
done. This riot is a perfect example of 
how one bad factor in an otherwise ex- 
cellent institution can unleash insensate 
fury. 

A single factor such as bad or insuffi- 
cient food is frequently the fuse in 
prison riots, but there has to be ex- 
plosive material ready to blow up. The 
many prisons in which a large percent- 
age of the inmates, half of whom are in 
their twenties or younger, spend long 
years in enforced idleness, are locked 
from fourteen to twenty-two hours a 
day in narrow cagelike cells or in over- 
crowded dormitories reeking with per- 
version, and can rot like vegetables in 
a cellar for all anyone cares, have at all 
times the explosive quality of dynamite. 

It is a pertinent fact that you can 
burn dynamite, but it is dangerous to 
jar it. The population of a prison can 
burn for years with the slow fires of 
bitterness and frustration. But let an 
unstable psychopath yell “When do we 
eat?” some day in the mess hall. His 
tablemates may attack the nearest 
guard, and in ten seconds a riot gets 
under way that may take days to bring 
under control. That explosion may set 
off a riot in any other prison within 
range of its shock waves, and that in 
turn another and another, until a veri- 
table chain reaction is in progress. 

One factor that is obviously of enor- 
mous importance in the creation of ten- 
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sions and pressures in prison is the 
sexual problem: not alone the effect of 
sexual deprivation but also the derroral- 
izing effect of seeing or sensing the per- 
verted relationships which poison the 
atmosphere of correctional institutions. 
This subject is not discussed here be- 
cause it is too difficult and dangerous 
an area to enter unless one has at his 
disposal more space than this entire ar- 
ticle covers. I am always reluctant to 
discuss the sexual problem in prisons, 
moreover, because there are already too 
many people who think of all prisoners 
as wild beasts, without realizing that 
- they too might become bestial if they 
were locked long enough in an iron cage. 


““PAREGORIC PRISONS” 


There are only a few good prisons in 
the country, and only a few very bad 
ones. The great majority of our state 
prisons are mediocre. Their buildings 
are either ancient firetraps or “whited 
sepulchers” with pretentious twentieth- 
century buildings and nineteenth-cen- 
tury programs. Most of them are so 
overcrowded that there are two men in 
every cell, and the makeshift dcrmi- 
tories are jam packed so tightly that 
you could ride a bicycle down the line 
of beds. There is nowhere near enough 
work for all the prisoners, and many 
men have less than two hours of real 
work a day. The educational program 
frequently consists of a few classes in 
the three R’s, taught by prisoners. The 
“idle and unassigned” men loaf for end- 
less hours in the prison yard or are 
locked in their cells most of the twenty- 
four hours. Lockup time is 5:00 P.M., 
or sometimes 4:30 p.m., for all the 
prisoners except those who are lucky 
enough to have work assignments or 
yard privileges that extend beyond that 
time. The'cell doors open again at 5:30 
or 7:00 a.m., the beginning for most 
men of another day of deadly monotony. 

When you walk through the cell 


blocks in one of these prisons in the 
evening, you see men lying on their 
beds with radio headphones on, staring 
vacantly at the ceiling, or trying to read 
by the light of a dim bulb, or swapping 
jailhouse chatter with their cell mates. - 
At the end of the first month of their 
sentences they have had enough sleep, 
enough radio, enough hours in a cage 
four and a half to five feet wide to last 
them a lifetime. 

Prisons of this type are run on the 
principle of what I once called “pare- 
goric penology,”’ remembering the old 
remedy for keeping bothersome babies 
quiet. The constantly changing politi- 
cal appointees who head them and the 
mediocre, underpaid guards who man 
them go on the idea that “a good prison 
is a quiet prison.” As long as there are 
no escapes, no disturbances, nothing to 
draw unfavorable publicity, they do not 
care that the prisoners are drifting along 
on a low physical, mental, and moral 
level and that most of them will leave 
the prison worse than when they en- 
tered it. 

Discipline in the “paregoric prisons” 
is lax. Almost anything goes except es- 
cape. Favored prisoners are granted spe- 
cial privileges, and anyone with monty 
on the books or in his pocket can buy 
extra food stolen from the kitchen. 
Prisoners with the right connections sell 
jobs, cell assignments, transfers to the 
prison farm, food, extra blankets, soap, 
special clothing, everything that is not 
nailed down. Payment is by cash in 
the many institutions that do not make 
any serious attempt to keep it out; in 
all prisons cigarettes by the pack or the 
carton are legal tender. 

‘This may begin to sound to the aver- 
age citizen like the description of a bad 
prison, but it is the picture of ordinary 
ones of the type found in the great ma- 
jority of our states. These prisons do 
next to nothing affirmative to help pre- 
pare their prisoners for life in free com- 
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munities when their sentences end, and 
in that sense they are destructive. But 
the bad prisons are definitely and di- 
rectly destructive, and sometimes seem 
to be deliberately so. 


How Bap CAN A PRISON BE? 


A good example of a bad prison was 
Kilby Prison in Alabama as Dr. Ed- 
ward Galway and I saw it in 1949, 
when we surveved it for the Osborne 
Association. It is difficult to say which 
is worse in prisons in the long run, ex- 
treme laxity or excessive severity. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing worse than a 
combination of the two such as we 
found in Alabama. Flogging with a 
heavy leather strap was the routine 
punishment, and the guard who in- 
flicted it could take the hide off a 
rhinoceros. Yet almost no efforts were 
made to prevent the offenses that were 
punished by the lash. 

Open gambling was permitted, and 
the warden told us that he guessed 
some men had several thousand dollars 
“stashed away” somewhere in the 
prison. The doors of the cells, which 
housed a dozen men each on double- 
decked beds, were left open until 8:30 
in the evening, and men wandered freely 
from cell to cell and from one gambling 
game to another. No record was kept 
of who lived where, and prisoners 
changed cells and cell mates at will. 

Stabbings over gambling debts or tied 
in with perversion, which was rampant, 
were frequent, but neither the stabbings 
nor the practices that led to them were 
taken very seriously. One afternoon we 
saw in the prison hospital a man who 
had been stabbed in the lung. That 
night we saw the man who stabbed him 
wandering around the ceil block as free 
as a lark. He had been flogged and 
then turned loose. He took down his 
clothes and showed us what the strap 
did to him. He was a wild-eyed psy- 
chopath, and unquestionably had al- 


ready obtained another knife and was 
ready to use it. Whether he was a 
wild beast when he entered the prison 
or not, he had certainly become one. 

Influential prisoners had an easy time 
of it in the Alabama prison system. 
One wealthy man, serving a sentence 
for murder, lived in a special room 
where his wife and business manager 
were allowed to visit him, and went 
home frequently for week ends. An- 
other wealthy prisoner lived at the 
prison ranch, wore civilian clothes, 
ordered both prisoners and guards 
around, kept his car nearby, went off 
on frequent trips, including one to the 
Mardi Gras, and spent about as much 
time at home as he did before he was 
sent to prison for shooting his son, a re- 
turned veteran, during a quarrel over 
business matters. That the two men 
were receiving these special privileges 
was known not only to the other pris- 
oners but also to the public. Two 
conscientious parole board members 
protested repeatedly but without effect. 

What I have said thus far bears on 
the question, What causes a rioter? 
more closely than on What causes a 
riot? But too little thought, it seems 
to me, has been given to the pent-up 
feelings, the tensions and pressures, 
the bitterness and sense of grievance, 
whether or not they have valid basis, 
that constitute the mental and emo- 
tional state in which prisoners are ready 
to riot. This state of mind exists even 
in our better prisons, because they are 
prisons, and the chances that it will 
reach the point of explosion are obvi- 
ously greater in a prison or correctional 
system that is maladministered. 


MALADMINISTRATION 


The report of the American Prison 
Association’s Committee on Riots, pub- 
lished in May 1953, is concerned mainly 
with causes that have their basis in mal- 
administration, and with methods of 
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prevention and control. After stating 
that “the immediate causes given out 
for a prison riot are usually only symp- 
toms of more basic causes,” the -eport 
lists the fundamental causes and forms 
of prison maladministration as follows: 


A. Inadequate financial support, ar.d of- 
ficial and public indifference. 

B. Substandard personnel. 

C. Enforced idleness. 

D. Lack of professional leadership and 
professional programs. 

E. Excessive size and overcrowdinz of 
institutions. 

F. Political domination and motivetion 
of management. 

G. Unwise sentencing and parole prac- 
tices. 


In my opinion, of the factors listed 
the most important single one outside 
the prisons is F, political domination 
and motivation of management. ‘The 
most important one inside the prisons is 
C, enforced idleness, although one of the 
most potent factors in producing bitt=r- 
ness and grievance is the last one listed, 
unwise sentencing and parole practices. 
“Unwise” is entirely too mild a word 
for the laws and procedures under which 
a young first offender serving a thirty- 
year sentence imposed by one judge has 
as his cell mate another first offender, 
as like himself as an identical twin, who 
was given five years for the same offense 
by another judge. 


Costs oF ENFORCED IDLENESS 


It is a curious thing that the public 
stands for enforced idleness in prisons, 
considering how much it costs on = 
short-range and long-range basis. It is 
high time the taxpayers demanded that 
every prisoner who is able to work be 
provided with productive employment, 
preferably of the type that has training 
value for the future, and that free labor 
and industry abandon their shortsighted 
opposition to prison industries, insisting 
only that they be properly diversified 


and that prisons not be permitted to 
flood the market with shoddy goods at 
substandard prices. It is time too that 
prison administrators got up off their 
swivel chairs and started telling legis- 
latcrs and the public exactly what en- 
forced idleness may mean not only in 
terms of destruction of state property 
during riots but also in destruction, for 
which the public also pays the bill, of 
the ability and the will of prisoners to 
make an honest living on release. 

The taxpayer has a right to demand 
that everything possible be done, with- 
out exploiting the prisoners or permit- 
ting undue competition with any sector 
of free labor and industry, to reduce the 
annual bill of 200 million dollars for the 
operation of our federal and state prison 
systems. That, prisoners can and will 
work under proper leadership was dem- 
onstrated beyond question during World 
War' II, when prisons throughout the 
country produced war goods valued at 
over 138 million dollars and agricultural 
products worth an additional 75 million, 
with thousands of men voluntarily work- 
ing long extra hours. 

The immediate cost of operating pris- 
ons, however, huge as it is, is secondary 
in importance to the ‘ong-range cost to 
society of crimes committed by men 
who have not been prepared while in 
prison for free life as law-abiding, self- 
supporting citizens but, on the contrary, 
have been actually unfitted by years of 
enforced idleness to keep up with the 
fast competitive pace of the working 
world outside of prisons. 

The restrictive federal and state legis- 
lation that has been passed in the last 
twenty-five years and the persistent op- 
position of lobbyists who try: to defeat 
every specific legislative proposal for the 
establishment of a new industry have 
shackled prison labor to the point where 
it is estimated that 40,000 of the 170,000 
inmates of our prisons are in practically 
complete idleness. The effect this has 
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on the prisoners has been thrown into 
lurid highlight by the riots. 


SUCCESSFUL PRISON INDUSTRIES 


The way in which the problem may 
be solved is being demonstrated by a 
number of prison systems, notably the 
federal system and California’s. In- 
stead of sulkily blaming free labor and 
industry for all their problems of idle- 
ness, they have enlisted their aid in 
working out a solution that is fair to all 
concerned. Both systems have organ- 
ized their prison industries as one would 
a manufacturing corporation, and have 
on the boards of directors representa- 
tives of labor, industry, retailers and 
consumers, agriculture, and the general 
public. Whenever they have planned 
to open a new industry or expand an 
old one they have called in representa- 
tives of the industry under considera- 
tion and have obtained their agreement 
on what amount of production would be 
fair. The federal system produces goods 
for sale to government departments and 
services only, and California for state 
departments and agencies. As one con- 
crete example of what can be accom- 
plished, southern textile-mill operators 
co-operated in planning the cotton mill 
at the Federal Penitentiary in Atlanta, 
the institution’s largest and most profit- 
able industry. Last year this peniten- 
tiary, once a notorious idle house, did 
not cost the taxpayers a single dime. 

The California Department of Cor- 
rections, similarly, in getting authoriza- 
tion for the large textile mill soon to 
open at San Quentin as the modern re- 
placement of the old jute mill, secured 
the co-operation of the textile industry. 
The Department has made notable 
progress also in developing harmonious 
working relations with trade unions in 
the development of its vocational train- 
ing programs. A score of advisory com- 
mittees representing various unions have 
been established and visit the institu- 


tions regularly to help in the planning 
of new vocational courses and necessary 
buildings and equipment, keeping train- 
ing programs up-to-date and in line 
with the newest developments in the 
trades involved, examining prisoners be- 
fore they are released, helping them get 
union cards and jobs, and giving them 
friendly guidance and help after they 
get out. 


Farms AND Forestry CAMPS 


Industries and organized vocational 
training are not the only answers to the 
problem of idleness. Some of our better 
prison systems, even those in the north- 
ern climate, operate large farms where 
the men live in ordinary farmhouses or 
in barracks and work under trained 
farm supervisors but not under guard. 
A number of states, notably California 
and Michigan, operate forestry camps 
on a trusty basis and save incalculable 
sums by fire prevention and other types 
of conservation work. During the sum- 
mer months California has over a thou- 
sand prisoners in its camps, preventing 
as well as fighting fires and building 
roads, using none of the custodial and 
disciplinary practices characteristic of 
road camps of the chain-gang type. 
Michigan now has about six hundred 
men inconservation camps. Such things 
as these are the answer to enforced idle- 
ness in prisons, and in part the answer 
to the question, How can we prevent 
riots? 


POLITICAL DOMINATION 


“Political domination and motivation 
of management” is politely placed in 
next-to-last place in the American 
Prison Association Committee’s list of 
fundamental causes of maladministra- 
tion of prisons. Yet recognition of the 
evil influence of politics appears in the 
discussion of all but two of the causes 
listed. It could well appear also in the 
discussion of “enforced idleness,” for 
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the power that has been wielded to 
strangle prison industries has been 
mainly political power. 

The most destructive result of politi- 
cal control of prisons is its effect on per- 
sonnel, the factor of paramount impor- 
tance in correctional work. People with 
neither training nor experience in such 
work and frequently with no aptitude 
whatever for it are given political ap- 
pointments as department heads and 
parole board members, as wardens and 
other key institutional officials. As the 
report of the Committee on Riots states, 
“While serving their apprenticeships at 
the top instead of at the bottom cf the 
personnel pyramid, they are able to 
exercise little constructive leadership, 
and offen bring disaster to themselves 
and to the programs for which they are 
responsible. In many cases, just as 
. they are beginning. to develop com- 
petence in correctional administration 
and aptitude for it, the wheel of politics 
turns and they are replaced by another 
set of inexperienced appointees.” 

In one of our largest states it has 
proved practically impossible to fill well- 
paid top positions in the prison system 
with experienced administrators because 
the system is known to be dominated by 
politics and no qualified career penolo- 
gist is willing to accept appointment 
where security of tenure and freedom to 
administer without fear or favor are not 
assured. 

Political control of prisons frequently 
means a change of personnel on all 
Jevels whenever a new party, or a new 
faction in one-party states, comes into 
power. I once visited a state just after 
a new governor came into power and 
found that everyone in the prison sys- 
tem from the director and wardens own 
to the lowest paid clerk had been re- 
placed. Sometimes wardens of politi- 
cally dominated prisons survive a change 
because they have influential friends in 
both parties, having played politics on 


both sides of the street and down every 
alley. 

There are other evil effects of politics 
too numerous to mention: graft in vary- 
ing degrees on building contracts and 
on purchases of food and other supplies, 
sale of jobs and xickbacks in salaries, 
pressure to grant special privileges or 
early parole to favored prisoners and to 
give the better work assignments to per- 
sonnel with political connections; and so 
on. The worst over-all effect, however, 
is the mediocrity of physical plants, per- 
sonnel, and programs characteristic of 
politically dominated prisons and cor- 
rectional systems. 

The building programs of politically 
dominated systems do not keep up with 
their needs, and institutions are danger- 
ously overcrowded. Industrial and farm 
programs struggle for their existence 
and prisoners deteriorate in idleness. 
Salaries are on such a low level that 
custodial personne! are continually leav- 
ing for better jobs, and the institutions 
are staffed with green guards lacking 
proper qualifications for their jobs. 
Fully qualified professional personnel, 
both because of the salaries and the 
working conditions, will not accept ap- 
pointment in the medical, educational, 
and other rehabilitative services, and 
these activities are too frequently staffed 
by people who find it difficult to get 
jobs in the free world. It is only fair 
to say that there are also in our pris- 
ons custodial, prozessional, and techni- 
cal personnel—guards as well as doc- 
tors, teachers, foremen, farmers, and so 
forth——-who are able, conscientious, and 
well adapted to prison work. But the 
political system cripples their efforts, 
subjects them to constant frustration, 
and fires them when their jobs are 
wanted for someone with an influential 
political sponsor. 

The report of the Committee on Riots 
closes its discussion of political domina- 
tion with the following: “Any state 
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which seriously wishes to reorganize its 
prison system and place it on a sound 
foundation, must begin by developing 
an organizational structure as free from 
improper political influence from top to 
bottom as it is possible to make it within 
the framework oi a democratic form of 
government.” 


Our Best Prison SYSTEMS 


The two best prison systems in the 
country, the federal system and Cali- 
fornia’s, have had for some time the 
good fortune to be as free as one can 
realistically hope to be of political domi- 
nation, the former for nearly twenty- 
five years and the latter for about a 
decade. During those periods they have 
risen from the status of being among 
the worst prison systems in the country 
to a joint position of leadership in the 
United States, which probably means in 
the world. 

They are headed by two of the ablest 
career administrators in the prison field, 
the United States Bureau of Prisons by 
James V. Bennett, the California De- 
partment of Corrections by Richard A. 
McGee. In both systems professional 
and technical services are staffed by 
fully qualified personnel with civil serv- 
ice appointments, adequate salaries, and 
security of tenure. Correctional officers 
and other custodial personnel are also 
under civil service and must meet rela- 


tively high standards for appointment. 
They then receive systematic in-service 
training of both the theoretical and the 
practical type. 

Both systems operate diversified insti- 
tutions ranging in custody from maxi- 
mum-security prisons to open farms and 
camps, and in function from industrial 
institutions to reformatories where voca- 
tional training is stressed and medical 
centers for the physically and mentally 
il. The classification services deter- 
mine what degree of custody, type of 
job, and special training and treatment 
each prisoner needs. Their recommenda- 
tions are carried out, as far as possible, 
in a well-balanced program of employ- 
ment, general education, vocational 
training, medical treatment, and other 
rehabilitative activities. 

These are not the only two prison sys- 
tems in the country that are coming 
close to accomplishing their dual func- 
tion: to hold prisoners during their sen- 
tences under decent conditions in as se- 
cure custody as each requires, but no 
more, and to prepare as many as pos- 
sible by rehabilitative training and treat- 
ment for successful return to free life. 
But they are the best of our prison sys- 
tems, and they clearly point the path 
all prisons must take. The lesson of 
the riots is that we cannot reform our 
prisoners until we have reformed our 
prisons. 


Austin H. MacCormick, Berkeley, California, is executive director of the Osborne As- 
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director of the United States Bureau of Prisons from 1929 through 1933, and Commis- 
stoner of Correction of New York City from 1934 to 1940. He received the Presidential 
Medal for Merit for his services as the Army’s chief consultant on correctional problems 
in World War IT. During the 1951-53 prison riots he served as consultant in several 


states, notably Michigan and New Jersey. 


Catchall Jails 


By Roy CASEY 


What has the gray-haired prisoner, dane? 
Has murder stained his hands with gorer 

Not so—his crime’s a fouler one— 

- God made the old man poor! 


These lines by the poet Whittier ex- 
press perhaps the greatest contzibut- 
ing factor in the yearly “catch” of 
nearly two million persons who for vari- 
ous lengths of time become inmates 
of America’s “catchall jails,’ in any 
case, of those who remain ther2 for 
any appreciable length of time. Jails, 
which are the most costly units af our 
correctional and penal systems to main- 
tain on a per capita basis, are institu- 
tions for criminals without money or 
without “connections.” Criminals with 
money or influence have devious ways 
of staying out of jail and, to the dis- 
credit of our American system oi jus- 
tice, many offenders undeserving ol pro- 
bation. get by somehow without going 
to prison though convicted of heinous 
crimes. 

With the exception of the so-called city 
or county “workhouse,” “work farm,” 
“prison camp,” “work camp,” “house 
of detention,” and similar institutions 
known by various names, whose func- 
tions are to hold convicted offenders for 
the serving of misdemeanor sentences 
(one year or less), all jails can perhaps 
be classed as of the catchall kind. 

There are 3,073 counties in the United 
States and at least 99 per cent of them 
maintain a county jail of some kind. A 
few of these counties do not have jails 
of their own, and some maintain two or 
more institutions of a jail type. Con- 
sequently, the round figure of 3,100 
county jails is perhaps a reasonab_y ac- 
curate one. 


Rand McNally’s Road Atlas for 1953 
lists approximately 200,000 cities, towns, 
and villages in our forty-eight states. 
There are no available statistics as to 
how many of these centers of popula- 
tion have jails or lockups. A conserva- 
tive estimate of 5 per cent might be 
made as,to the number which provide 
some place of detention for their local 
law violators. This would place the 
probable number of city jails and town 
lockups at 10,000. There are approxi- 


-mately 4,600 cities and towns in the 
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United States with populations of 2,000 
or more. No doubt each of these has 
a jail of some description, while many 
large cities maintain two or more. Until 
more accurate statistics are compiled on 
the subject, we might strike an average 
from the preceding data and not be far 
wrong in assuming the total number of 
county, city, and town jails and lockups 
in the United States to be at least 
10,000. 


Jat POPULATION 


Through these 10,000 jails there 
passes each year one American citizen 
out of every hundred of our population. 
Some perhaps remain only long enough 
to be booked and to post bond, if their 
offenses are minor, or if they have 
money or influential friends. Others 
stay locked up with the usual “catch” 
of the police dragnets: drunks, prosti- 
tutes, sex deviates, murderers, rapists, 
dope addicts, dope peddlers, embezzlers, 
gamblers, insane, juvenile delinquents, 
first offenders, highjackers, confidence 
men, ex-convicts, chronic alcoholics, 
kidnapers, amnesia victims, traffic law 
violators, disturbers of the peace, bums, 
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vagrants, victims of economic reverses 
“without visible means of support,” sus- 
pects held for investigation (illegally, 
in many instances), detained witnesses 
(when frequently the criminal himself 
has money for bail and a smart lawyer, 
and is free on the outside), immigration 
detainees, bank robbers, white slavers, 
procurers for prostitutes—all thrown to- 
gether or only nominally segregated. 
Some stay in our catchall jails a day, a 
week, a Month, a year, or sometimes 
longer, to await trial in our overcrowded 
and slow moving courts of justice, or 
while serving sentences for misdemeanor 
violations, or perhaps awaiting a new 
trial or an appeal. In all too many in- 
stances some are completely forgotten, 
apparently by God and man, and left 
to brood over the injustice of man to 
man in a land whose motto is “Free- 
dom” and whose fundamental law pro- 
claims that a man is considered inno- 
cent until adjudged guilty by a jury of 
his peers. i 

These are our American jails. They 
vary in size from the four- or five-bunk 


“hoosegows” maintained by small towns - 


and counties to those holding one thou- 
sand, two thousand, and in one instance 
three thousand inmates. Through all 
of these, infrequently in the smaller 
ones, but almost continuously in the 
larger ones, pass each year a motley 
crowd of nearly two million violators of 
the law. 

Conditions within these jails are not 
wholly within the power and the prov- 
ince of their custodial and administra- 
tive staffs to establish and control. 
Many factors are involved besides those 
of operation, and the public is perhaps 
too quick to blame jail officials for 
things they are helpless to deal with 
and to correct. Many of the deficiencies 
of our jails have their bases in archaic 
or ill-advised laws, or in customs and 
procedures followed by our courts of 
justice and by our elected or appointed 


law enforcement, budget, or appropria- 
tion officials whose areas of responsi- 
bilities overlap those of the jail ad- 
ministrators. 


Errorts Towarp REFORM 


There is, however, rapidly developing 
in a large and influential segment of 
the American public an awareness that 
prablems of health, of public welfare, 
of economy, of justice, and of commu- 
nity self-respect are involved and that 
there is need for better managed local 
jails. Credit for this development can 
be shared by many organizations and 
by our news disseminating agencies, 
which often bring vividly to the pub- 
lic’s attention the daily happenings 
within its jails. The press, the radio, 
and more recently television are power- 
ful influences in arousing the public’s 
interest in its jails. The more frankly 
and efficiently these agencies perform 
their services as the “public’s eyes and 
ears,” the more certain is our progress 
in improving these ten thousand units 
of our penal and correctional system 
which are at our very door. 

The history of prison reform move- 
ments goes back many years, but not 
until well into the twentieth century 
was particular attention given here in 
the United States to our common jail 
system. The American Prison Associa- 
tion has pioneered in the movement for 
better city and county jails, and in 
more recent years other influential and 
nationwide organizations have entered 
the fight for a cleanup of these local in- 
stitutions. Among them special men- 
tion should be made of the National 
Jail Association, the National Sheriffs’ 
Association, and the Jail Inspection 
service of the federal Bureau of Prisons. 


- Many other agencies of a state and lo- 


cal nature too numerous to name here 

have given powerful and effective im- 

petus toward jail improvements. 
Despite the progress being made and 
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the effective work that is being done by 
groups and individuals who are giving 
unstintingly of their time and effort, 
there are many perplexing problems yet 
to be solved, some of which have not yet 
been recognized by our law encorce- 
ment, judicial, and correctional ageacies. 


Basic PROBLEMS 


Some problems connected with jails are 
fundamental and universal, and their 
nature and scope must be recognized 
and acknowledged if progress is to be 
made. As long as the nature of man- 
kind remains what it is and has been 
through the centuries, there will ke the 
necessity of depriving some individuals 
of their freedom because their coaduct 
meets with disapproval by the majority, 
or at least by the most influential mem- 
bers of the majority. In the United 
States our jails and prisons are the in- 
stitutions designed and designated to 
perform this function of criminal segre- 
gation. And human nature being what 
it is, these institutions will always be 
necessary, as essential in the scheme of 
things as are our hospitals. Conse- 
quently, an enlightened citizenship can- 
not safely ignore these ten thousand 
institutions scattered throughou: the 
length and breadth of our land. 

What are some of the fundamental 
facts about jails? First, jails must per- 
form the primary function of keeping in 
custody and under control those per- 
sons whose conduct has been, through 
due process of law, adjudged inimical 
to the best interest of the community. 
Concomitant with this right of the com- 
munity to protect itself by depriving 
an antisocial individual of his freedom, 
there is its duty and responsibility to 
protect such an individual’s civil and 
human rights during the period əf his 
incarceration, when he himself is help- 
less to prevent the violation of those 
rights. Fortunately what we are pleased 
to call civilization has advanced far 


enough to make the average thinking 
citizen aware of the fact that he is “his 
brother’s keeper,” that “a tooth for a 
tooth” and “an eye for an eye” justice 
will not correct the evils of criminal be- 
havior, and that criminals are still hu- 
man beings. Second, for each time a 
jail or prison doer opens to receive a 
new commitment that same door opens 
to release someone back into the com- 
munity. Unless the care, treatment, 
and rehabilitation programs of jails and 
prisons endeavor to carry out the best 
possible objectives it is almost a cer- 
tainty that society will have returned to 
its midst criminals more of a menace to 
its safety after release than before com- 
mitment. 


Jatts AS Way STATIONS 


Jails are the first way stations to 
prison for criminals whose conduct re- 
quires the loss of their freedom, and 
every inmate confined in state and fed- 
eral prisons, reformatories, and correc- 
tional institutions has come by way of 
some city or county jail. Because jails 
are of a catchall nature it is a difficult 
task to formulate and carry out effec- 
tive care, treatment, and rehabilitation 
programs to meet the needs of their 
heterogeneous and transient population. 
Progress is being made in some larger 
cities and counties whose normal jail 
populations of both sentenced and un- 
sentenced prisoners are sufficiently large 
to make feasible the classification of in- 
mates into groups and areas of confine- 
ment and the development of effective 
rehabilitative programs. Not all large 
population centers are doing this, how- 
ever, and most of those which have en- 
deavored to accomplish something are 
doing only a superficial job and are de- 
veloping only a few of their potentiali- 
ties. It is true, moreover, that it is next 
to impossible to devise work or rehabili- 
tation programs for the vast majority of 
inmates in these catchall jails. The ma- 
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jority of such inmates are there await- 
ing police investigation, a preliminary 
hearing, before a magistrate, or trial, 
and the duration of their stay in jail 
is generally short and uncertain. Also 
many offenders who receive jail sen- 
tences, get only five, ten, fifteen, or 
thirty days, or small fines to “sit 
out,” and it is hard to fit such short- 
term prisoners into a correctional or 
work program. Moreover, the range of 
their ages and their social, educational, 
and occupational backgrounds make 
each a problem unto himself and mili- 
tate against group training, guidance, 
and therapy. The smaller the jail and 
its population, the more difficult it is to 
work out and maintain constructive 
programs for inmates and the less like- 
lihood there is of institutional or com- 
munity resources being available. 


PROGRAMS FOR SENTENCED PRISONERS 


There are many possibilities for de- 
veloping those inmates who get sen- 
tences of substantial lengths—enough 
time to adjust themselves to some edu- 
cational, vocational, work, or other re- 
habilitative program—into better citi- 
zens, more capable of making good 
after release. ‘These possibilities de- 
pend on two things. First, if the county 
and the cities within the county are 
sufficiently large they can establish, 
preferably as a joint project, a short- 
term correctional institution for their 
sentenced prisoners. Second, there can 
be established state regional work farms 
or workhouses to handle sentenced pris- 
oners from the smaller cities and coun- 
ties whose resources and number of 
committed prisoners are not sufficient 
to justify institutions of their own. 


THE UNSENTENCED JAIL INMATE 


Although a state and its larger cities 
and counties may provide necessary cor- 
rectional institutions for short-term sen- 
tenced offenders, there will always re- 


main the necessity for maintaining local 
places of temporary detention for of- 
fenders awaiting a magistrate’s hearing, 
for some who cannot make bail while 
awaiting trial, and for others whose 
cases are on appeal, or who have been 
granted a new trial. These classes of 
individuals generally make up a large 
percentage of jail inmates, and the re- 
sponsibility for their detention under as 
favorable an environment as possible 
always presents a challenge to the cus- 
todians of the jail and to the commu- 
nity. Such prisoners cannot be moved 
to other institutions until certain legal 
and judicial requirements have been 
met. While none may remain long in 
jail, their total number constitutes a 
major detention problem. Because most” 
jail prisoners come into and go out of 
jail so rapidly it is difficult for good and 
effective procedures to be maintained in 
important matters pertaining to their 
incarceration. It is almost impossible 
for jail employees to come to know 
them as individuals and the problems 
each presents. During the few hours 
or few days such prisoners stay in jail 
they cannot be effectively screened and 
classified as to custodial and health 
risks, tendencies for homosexual acts, 
suicidal and homicidal urges and other 
mental abnormalities, and many other 
factors on which proper segregation, 
care, and treatment rest. 

In institutions which are established 
and operated primarily for prisoners 
under sentence, officials have sufficient 
time to study their inmates, to set up 
a care and treatment program on an 
individual basis, and to make changes 
when necessary, but this is not so in 
our thousands of catchall jails. In 


` most of them new prisoners arrive with- 


out prior notice at any hour of the day 
or night and leave just as suddenly. 
The arresting officer frequently knows 
but little about the man he brings in— 
often not even his name. The prison- 
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er’s personal, criminal, and medical his- 
tories are either totally lacking >r so 
incomplete as to be valueless. Despite 
the absence of such important informa- 
tion the jail’s booking officer must im- 
mediately decide where to put the pris- 
oner, if the jail is fortunate enouzh to 
have more than one section for segrega- 
tion purposes. 


SANITATION 


Only in a few of our biggest and best 
jails are provisions made for new pris- 


oners to be examined by a physician 


until hours or days have elapsed after 
commitment and for decent standards 
of personal hygiene to be maintained. 
“In the vast majority of catchall city and 
county jails prisoners are compeled to 
continue to wear their own clothss re- 
gardless of how filthy or vermin-in- 
fested they may be; facilities for de- 
lousing drunks, vagrants, and bums are 
totally lacking; and too frequently hot 
and cold running water, soap and towels, 
any sort of provision for bathiag or 
even for washing face and hancs are 
nonexistent. Such deplorable conditions 
are almost universally found in our 
smaller city and county jails, and too 
often they exist in large ones which 
have funds to provide these necessities, 
but fail to do so. 

No state or section of the countzy has 
a monopoly on either good or bac jails, 
as records of the federal Jail Inspection 
Service show. Some of the most revolt- 
ing and deplorable conditions of filth, 
overcrowding, and lack of adequete fa- 
cilities for segregation, sanitation, and 
control of common jail irregularities 
have been found almost literally within 
the shadows of the capitol buildiags of 
some of our richest states that ere re- 
puted to have high standards of living 
and a highly developed social conscious- 
ness. On the other hand, some small 
jails in states commonly considerei poor 


and backward are maintained at decent 
levels. 


Wao Is RESPONSIBLE? 


The responsibility for high or low 
standards in our thousands of jails falls 
on three groups: first, the public; sec- 
ond, the officials responsible for appro- 
priations for maintaining jails, and third, 
the officials who operate them. The 
relative importance of their responsi- 
bilities is perhaps in the order named. 

In the matter of public service and 
public institutions, a community re- 
ceives only what it is willing to pay for 
or what it is willing to tolerate. If 
local jail conditions are bad and fa- 
cilities are inadequate public demand 
can soon correct these deficiencies. It 
may take a local jail scandal involving 
finances, brutal treatment of inmates, a 
tragedy connected with a jail kangaroo- 
court killing, the suicide of a juvenile 
inmate, collusion in the escape of a 
dangerous prisoner, or any other of the 
many irregularities which are likely to 
happen in poorly equipped and poorly 
managed jails to arouse the commu- 
nity’s interest in and demand for jail 
improvement. There is nothing so ef- 
fective in arousing a community’s in- 
terest in its jail as a bright spotlight of 
publicity thrown on it by press, radio, 
and television. When these “eyes and 
ears of the public” have done their job 
effectively, fairly, and without personal 
and political bias or vindictiveness, offi- 
cials who hold the purse strings and 
those who run the jail cannot long re- 
sist the community’s demand for better 
jail conditions. It is true that officials 
who operate jails may not make the 
best use of those facilities which tax 
money provides, or may through care- 
lessness and indifference allow such fa- 
cilities to be abused, broken, or de- 
stroyed, but when an aroused public 
demands an accounting these officials 
cannot and will not shirk their responsi- 
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bility. The community can and should 
provide adequate building, equipment, 
supplies, and salaries for operating per- 
sonnel, and then compel its public serv- 
ants to make proper use of them. 

When the community maintains an 
alert and intelligent interest in its jail, 
and when the officials who hold the 
purse strings do their job well, those 
who operate the jail can hardly fail to 
fall in line. Many jail officials can and 
do accomplish much and maintain de- 
cent institutions despite the indifference 
of the public. However, good catchall 
jails are a co-operative responsibility. 
Good jails are dependent on both ade- 
quate and well-maintained physical 
plants, and on proper and well-adminis- 
tered operational procedures. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION AND TRAINING 


Proper and acceptable standards in 
jail operations in turn are dependent on 
capable and trained personnel. All other 
factors may be present—a well-designed 
and secure building, adequate equip- 
ment, sufficient and wholesome food 
supplies, and reasonably high salary 
scales, but if personnel are untrained 
and incompetent, if they are lazy, care- 
less, and untrustworthy, or if there is 
dissatisfaction, dissension, and working 
at cross-purposes, bad conditions are cer- 
tain to ensue. As long as the appoint- 
ment of jail employees is on a personal 
or political basis, or so long as merit 


and devotion to duty are not the basis ‘ 


for job and salary advancement, condi- 
tions are sure to suffer and the commu- 
nity should not be surprised when un- 
favorable news emanates from its jail. 
To ensure against such a situation pro- 
gressive jail administrations should en- 
deavor to start their jail improvement 
by raising personnel standards and 
promoting a training program for em- 
ployees. Many deficiencies in a jails 


physical plant can be almost fully com- 
pensated for by proper selection and 
training of its staff. 

Training, of course, presupposes the 
appointment’ to jail jobs of qualified 
persons who are capable of being trained 
for their responsibilities. In addition, 
salary scales and working conditions 
which will attract competent, intelli- 
gent, and trustworthy employees to such 
work are essential. Beginners in jail 
custodial assignments should meet rea- 
sonably high standards in physical con- 
dition and work attitudes and come 
within age limits that ensure adapta- 
bility to new ideas and ways of doing 
things. Jail jobs are not for persons 
who are strongly opinionated or who 
think they can be adequately guided by 
intuition or hunches. Specific qualifi- 
cations are too numerous to ‘list here, 
but a few of the more fundamental ones 
can be mentioned: alertness, sufficient 
physical agility to cope with sudden 
and dangerous situations, and a ca- 
pacity to make prompt and correct de- 
cisions when confronted with situations 
demanding them. 


PATTERN FOR PROGRESS 


If a community has provided for jail 
purposes a properly designed and ade- 
quately equipped physical plant to- 
gether with sufficient funds for its op- 


- eration and particularly for competent 


personnel, officials whose responsibility 
it is to manage the jail are without ex- 
cuse when they fail to meet the stand- 
ards established for good jails by such 
recognized agencies as the Jail Inspec- 
tion Service of the United States Bu- 
reau of Prisons, the National Jail As- 
sociation, and similar groups that have 
devoted years of study to jail problems. 
These specialists in their field are al- 
ways ready to give free consultation and 
advisory service to communities and 
public officials in solving jail problems. 
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However, despite the progress that has 
been made in recent years, particularly 
in raising operational standards ard in 
the almost complete elimination oi the 
vicious kangaroo courts which for- 
merly exercised unlimited power over 
inmate activities and conduct in nost 
city and county jails, local communities 
still have many difficult jail matters to 
deal with. 

Substitute institutions in place oi jail 
detention now appear to be out of the 
question, at least in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. So long as crimes are committed 
and criminals have to be segregated 
from the more law-abiding citizenship, 
places of detention are as necessary for 
community welfare as are hospitals. fire 
stations, schools, and churches. Conse- 
quently, communities with self-respect 
and a well-developed social consc.ous- 
ness need to exert every conceivable ef- 
fort to see that their jails have as few 
inherent evils as possible. To this end 
intelligent and concerted action on the 
part of officials and groups of leading 
citizens is necessary to ensure provisions 
for adequate physical plants and com- 
petent personnel for their jails. In ad- 
dition, news gathering and news dis- 
seminating agencies must serve the ub- 


lic by keeping it fully informed con- 
cerning jail conditions. 

However hopeless it now appears for 
local jails to be replaced with some- 
thing better, there is one possible and 
effective measure for improvement which 
should not be neglected or forgotten. 
This is the always present possibility of 
keeping jail populations to the lowest 
feasible count. To accomplish this 
there must always be full co-operation 
and teamwork among the three local 
agencies involved, the courts, the prose- 
cuting and investigating officials, and 
the law enforcement officers. When 
these agencies function together eff- 
ciently, the average time accused per- 
sons remain in local jails is materially 
shortened, and the daily average in- 
mate count decreases accordingly. Un- 
less the United States can develop ways 
to prevent juvenile delinquency and re- 
duce crime, we are not likely to see any 
decrease in the nearly two million yearly 
commitments to our ten thousand 
catchall jails, but the total number of 
jail days these persons remain there can 
perhaps be cut substantially, and the 
crime-breeding and demoralizing effects 
of confinement under bad jail condi- 
tions can be lessened. 


Roy Casey, Anchorage, Alaska, ts superintendent of the Alaskan Jail System of the 
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Do Our Prisons Cost Too Much? 


By Myrt E. 


RISONS are public tax-supported 

institutions often in the news be- 
cause of disturbances, riots, or escapes, 
but seldom because of their less spec- 
tacular successes. Their goals, strengths, 
weaknesses, and failures are discussed 
everywhere, from pulpits to tavern bars, 
and from university classrooms to farm- 
yard fences. Inevitably, the discussions 
turn to prison costs, since ultimately 
taxpayers bear the burden of prison 
support, and people are interested these 
days in the returns they get for their 
taxes. Street improvements, police and 
fire protection, school systems, and li- 
braries are tangible benefits easily seen 
and experienced in the life of the com- 
munity. But prisons are intangible and 
mysterious institutions tucked away in 
some remote section of the state, seldom 
thought of, and never seen. The har- 
assed taxpayer sometimes reasons that 
after all, if a man steals, assaults, em- 
bezzles, or rapes, he belongs in “durance 
vile,” he goes there, and the community 
is better for the riddance. 

But those who must work closely with 
community problems and with the pris- 
ons are joined by many responsible citi- 
zens in the realization that these hu- 
man problems are not solved by merely 
putting them out of sight for a time and 
that the ultimate cost of prisons cannot 
be measured by the fiscal- statistics of 
legislative appropriations. A perspec- 
tive encompassing five, ten, or twenty 
years leads inevitably to a most difficult 
question, What kind of a return are we 
getting for the money we spend on our 
prisons? 

The cost of maintaining and operat- 
ing prisons, like any other cost, can be 
evaluated best in terms of the return 
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received on the investment. Profits in 
a business or a factory can be meas- 
ured with precision. The returns from 
an investment in a church, a school, a 
program for the blind, or a Boy Scout 
troop can be measured only in terms of 
intangible human values. Dividends on 
an investment in prisons must be meas- 
ured in terms of both human values 
and social protection. 

Any, attempt to compile and analyze 
the prectse costs of American prisons is 
an impossible undertaking at the out- 
set. No two prison systems use fully 
comparable methods of cost accounting 
and, surprisingly, few systems even at- 
tempt to employ any kind of valid cost 
accounting. Moreover, legislative ap- 
propriations do not necessarily have a 
direct relationship to actual costs. It is 
not unusual for a legislature to appro- 
priate minimal funds for prisons-with 
the understanding that prison adminis- 
trators must supplement the appropria- 
tion with extensive farm or industrial 
production and somehow eke out an 
existence as best they can. Under those 
conditions the prison administrator must 
devote most of his energy and time to 
revenue-producing activities, and he is 
an unusual administrator who does not 
eventually develop a distorted big busi- 
ness perspective of prison administra- 
tion. 

There are other prison systems whose 
appropriations are based on perform- 
ance budgeting related directly to the 
actual costs of operation. The adminis- 
trator under those systems is able to 
allocate funds for essential activities 
and to prepare and justify more re- 
alistic appropriation budgets. The pro- 
cedure does not necessarily guarantee 
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adequate funds but it does prov-de a 
more realistic approach to the entire 
fiscal structure of prison management. 

In the study of prison costs, one 
must always be aware of the fact that 
cost statements are not in themselves 
a measure of the quality and worth of 
a prison system. Personnel costs are a 
case in point. Cost statements of two 
different prison systems may r2flect 
comparable expenditures for personnel 
and similar salary scales. In one sys- 
tem, thorough and continuous person- 
nel training has been developed, and 
selection and retention of personr.el is 
under a civil service system having the 
strengths and attributes of a construc- 
tive career service. The other prison 
system having comparable costs mzy be 
subjected to open political recruitment, 
provide no personnel training, and be 
honeycombed with political intrigue, un- 
skilled handling of prisoners, and in- 
different business management. The 
two systems have comparable costs but 
widely divergent results. 

In some respects, however, the dol- 
lars and cents costs of our prisons can 
be evaluated and, in fact, must be sub- 
jected to careful scrutiny if we aze to 
have any: real expectation of improving 
the product of our prisons and, thezeby, 
the return on our investments in prisons. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


The costs of new prison construztion 
can be evaluated more accurately than 
regular operating costs. Even in con- 
struction costs several variables are in- 
volved, particularly the thoroughness of 
preliminary studies of inmate charac- 
teristics, population flow, and the Zunc- 
tion of the new institution in the total 
prison system. Whether construction is 
to be by contract or the use of prisoner 
labor directly affects costs. 

Most of our present prison plants 
were built when prisons were intended 
to intimidate, coerce, and preven: es- 


capes through sheer force and physical 
security. But in the past twenty-five 
years a new body of administrative ex- 
perience has developed which has sub- 
stantially altered the older concepts of 
the prison plant itself, 

The classification method of inmate 
study, diagnosis, and treatment has pro- 
duced new approaches to prison admin- 
istration which are reflected in prison 
construction. The distribution of in- 
mate populations to a series of diversi- 
fied institutions having specialized func- 
tions in a prison system has substan- 
tially altered the old principle that every 
prison must be designed with an eye to 
the most difficult prisoner group. Large 
numbers of prisoners can now be housed 
in medium- or minimum-security insti- 
tutions. To be sure, a maximum-se- 
curity unit is needed in most systems 
for the most dangerous and difficult 
group of prisoners within the system, 
but the design of all prisons need not 
be geared to the security requirements 
of the few. 

It is abundantly clear that prison con- 
struction costs ascend sharply and in 
direct ratio to the degree of security re- 
quired. According to current cost esti- 
mates compiled by the Construction 
Section of the federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons, camps for minimum-custody offend- 
ers in rural areas can be constructed at 
a ceiling cost of $2,000 per inmate. 
But a maximum-security prison will 
cost $15,000 per inmate. An average 
penitentiary, housing 1,200 inmates, 
will cost approximately $8,500 per in- 
mate, while a medium-security correc- 
tional-type institution can be con- 
structed for about $5,000 per inmate. 

Those states having smaller prison 
populations often cannot develop a di- 
versity of institutions. Under provi- 
sions of the Interstate Compact for 
Control of Crime, two or more states 
may enter into a reciprocal agreement 
to supervise parolees and probationers 
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and to provide care and treatment of 
prisoners. While the Compact has been 
widely used for reciprocal supervision 
of probationers and parolees, it has sel- 
dom been utilized for prisoners. Under 
its provisions neighboring states can de- 
velop a series of. specialized institutions 
similar to the prison systems operated 
by larger states. In the future, it is 
possible that through operation of the 
Compact, prison construction can be 
planned jointly by smaller states at re- 
duced construction costs to each and 
with far more adequate services than 
one of the participating states could 
possibly provide for itself. 

As prison design develops toward 
more functional plants geared to the 
needs of a diversified prison system, the 
cost in capital investment will be sub- 
stantially less than under the old Ameri- 
can prison tradition. But wherever we 
continue to build large catchall prisons, 
or to sink money in addition after ad- 
dition to ancient, outmoded prisons, we 
can expect diminishing returns on the 
capital investment. 


OPERATING COSTS 


Although capital investment in prison 
plants can be evaluated with reason- 
able exactitude, the operating costs of 
prisons are elusive, often unavailable, 
and frequently without real significance. 
While prisoner population statistics and 
the amount of appropriations for prison 
operations are usually known, the actual 
costs of the several pertinent features 
- Of expenditures are seldom computed or 
available. Despite that fact, however, 
certain general observations and conclu- 
sions can validly be made. 

Personnel salaries and requisites are 
the major cost of operating any prison 
system, with the exception of those few 
states who use prisoner guards in lieu 
of a paid officer staff. Rarely are per- 
sonnel costs less than 50 per cent, and 
in at least one instance they are as high 
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as 72 per cent of the total operating 
budget. As stated earlier, however, the 
cost of personnel is not in itself a true 
measure of personnel efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness. An exception, obviously, is 
the state which pays its untrained 
guards $100 a month for an 84-hour 
work week. 

The objectives of the modern prison 
reach beyond mere custody to the more 
constructive goal of redirecting attitudes 
and behavior toward acceptable life 
standards. Therefore, when personnel 
expenditures are restricted to a staff re- 
sponsible for nothing other than se- 
curity, subsistence, and administration, 
the prison must inevitably fall short of 
its real goal. An investment in a.care- 
fully selected and trained staff, includ- 
ing those trained in the professions 
which deal with human behavior, will 
assuredly return far greater dividends 
on the proportionate additional person- 
nel investment required. 

Another important item in prison 
costs is plant maintenance and opera- 
tion, which naturally varies somewhat 
with geographical location and skill of 
management. Plant operation—heat, 
light, water, sewage disposal, and clean- 
ing supplies—is always costly. . Experi- 
enced engineers estimate that approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of plant replacement 
cost must be expended annually in plant 
maintenance. Equipment replacement 
and repair is never inexpensive. 

The prison must furnish food, cloth- 
ing, laundering, shoe repair, personal 
hygiene supplies, release transportation 
and gratuities to the prisoners. Food 
costs alone in American prisons will 
vary from 35 cents to 85 cents a man 
day, depending upon production of the 
prison farm, procurement policies, nu- 
tritional standards, efficiency of menu 
planning and preparation, and how 
many of the staff and guests are fed 
out of the prison mess. Release costs 
are variable, depending upon the loca- 
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tion of the prison in relation to large 
centers of population. Gratuities to re- 
leased prisoners is an old and often de- 
bated story, but few prison admin:stra- 
tors can begin to give a prisoner sufi- 
cient funds to meet his barest needs for 
even a few weeks after release. ‘The 
cost of prisoner care varies widely, but 
usually is amazingly low. In the fed- 
eral prison system, for example, actual 
cost for this entire feature is currently 
within a few mills of 75 cents per man 
day. 

After the plant has been operated and 
maintained, the personnel paid, and the 
prisoners clothed, fed, and released, 
there remains only the question of 
whether any funds have been left over 
for religious and recreational activities, 
medical supplies, library, educational 
and psychological testing supplies, and 
similar costs of inmate treatment and 
training activities exclusive of person- 
nel. In some prisons virtually nozhing 
is left for those activities and in others 
little more than a token fund. Some 
institutions have turned to using profits 
from inmate store sales, handicraft 
sales, and even paid conducted tours of 
sightseers to finance education, recrea- 
tion, and welfare activities. 


THE MANAGEMENT FACTOR IN 
Prison Costs 


To the most casual student of prison 
costs, it is evident that experience and 
skill in management determine to a high 
degree the effectiveness of the prison. 
The preparation, justification, and pres- 
entation of budget requests to legisla- 
tive committees or to administrative 
agencies alone requires special experi- 
ence and skills. Budgeting and nan- 
aging appropriated funds by central 
administrative authorities vary greatly. 
Control and management of prison dol- 
lars by institutional administrators af- 
fect in widely diversified ways the real 
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goals of the prison. But as long as 
prison management is characterized by 
constant administrative turnover de- 
priving prisons and prison systems of 


_the managerial skills which come only 


through long experience of sincere, in- 
telligent, dedicated prison administra- 
tors, the taxpayer will continue to get 
minimal returns cn his investment in 
prisons. Some personal experiences 
document that fact. 

In one large penitentiary where the 
staff changes every election year, the 
library is a pitiful collection of West- 
ern pulps and old public library dis- 
cards. Yet I saw enough money wasted 
in the uncontrolled use of soap powder, 
toilet paper, and cleaning supplies to 
stock the world’s finest modern prison 
library. 

In another institution which had 
sought assistance in preparing a justifi- 
cation for a proposed $25,000 appro- 
priation for education and classification 
personnel (the institution had none) an 
ancient six-foot garden wall surround- 
ing a large plot in front of the prison, 
outside the security area, was sur- 
mounted by four completely useless 
tower boxes requiring the services of 
sixteen officers to man around the clock 
and the calendar at an average salary 
of $2,700 a year. The four towers con- 
tributed little to security. A modern 
control tower erected in front of the in- 
stitution would have given greater se- 
curity, could have been manned by four 
officers, and would have saved more 
than enough money to provide essential 
treatment personnel. But the garden 
wall with its little towers had stood un- 
challenged for more than fifty, years. 

In yet another prison an administra- 
tive policy of assigning only extreme 
behavior problems to a modern prison 
industries plant sc completely stymied 
production and training that profits of 
untold thousands of dollars were lost 
which could have been available for a 
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program of inmate training with in- 
creased profits for the state. 

In another section of the country a 
prison warden’s pride and joy were his 
beautiful dairy barns and steam-heated 
swinery. ‘The dairy herd produced more 
than four pounds of milk per day per 
inmate in the institution, despite the 
fact that the most liberal nutritional 
standards do not exceed one and one- 
half pounds of milk per man per day. 
More than two and one-half times the 
necessary cost of stock feed went into 
that dairy herd. The warden also liked 
to see his hogs go to slaughter well fat- 
tened. Despite expert opinion that 
ideal slaughtering weights are approxi- 
mately 225 pounds, the institution pur- 
chased feed and fattened hogs to one 
hundred pounds excess weight, produc- 
ing mostly unneeded cheap lard. And 
that institution had no educational di- 
rector, vocational director, caseworker, 
or full-time physician. 

Dollars wasted through unskilled man- 
agement have no impact upon ultimate 
goals of the prison and are lost forever 
to the taxpayers. 

Yet throughout the entire American 
prison scene there is an accumulating 
body of improved managerial experi- 
ence, and proven, successful methods 
are being practiced here and there 
throughout the country by prison ad- 
ministrators. Perhaps the most notable 
step taken in recent years toward im- 
proving prison management is publica- 
tion by the American Prison Association 
of the Manual of Suggested Standards 
for a State Correctional System (revised 
1954). But those principles can be 
translated into daily practice only after 
mature experience in prison manage- 
ment. Nowhere on the American prison 
scene is there a school or an executive 
workshop which provides a forum for 
the exchange of grass-roots practice in 
the management of prison funds or com- 
piles proven managerial practices. The 


publication of the Manual of Sug- 
gested Standards should be followed by 
the organization of a forum or a work- 
shop in prison management where career 
prison administrators and junior execu- 
tives can come together for a week or 
two each year to systematically study, 
compile, and organize a body of work- 
ing methods and techniques which would 
contribute to the more rapid develop- 
ment of superior managerial skills in 
prison administration. 


PRODUCTIVE Prison LABOR 


One of the most costly aspects of 
prisons is the widespread failure to pro- 
vide productive employment for prison- 
ers. Less than one-half of the available 
prisoner manpower of the United States 
is constructively employed, and the pro- 
portion is increasing. This idleness in 
American prisons costs the taxpayers 
millions of dollars annually. Prisoners 
should contribute to their support to 
the greatest possible degree consistent 
with a philosophy which does not per- 
mit exploitation. Their productive ef- 
forts can ease the taxpayer’s burden by 
producing and processing much of the 
food they consume; by maintaining and 
preserving plant and equipment; by 
performing public works such as re- 
forestation, land reclamation, and road 
building; and by producing a portion 
of the goods used by the state and its 
political subdivisions. Prison riots and 
disturbances bred by conditions of end- 
less enforced idleness result in other di- 
rect and unnecessary costs to the tax- 
payers. 

Perhaps more important than the di- 
rect and immediate costs are the un- 
measurable indirect costs resulting from 
the deteriorating effects of idleness on 
men. Whereas meaningful productive 
employment offers training, self-respect, 
and hope, mass idleness fosters mental 
and physical stagnation with the promise 
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of future additional cost to the tax- 
payer. 

A well-balanced productive prison 
work program is essential. It should 
take into account the needs of the state 
in reducing the costs of imprisonment, 
and both the present and the future 
needs of the prisoners. In most pris- 
ons, maintenance, farming, and training 
activities cannot provide enough useful 
work for all prisoners. The rema-nder 
must be employed in a diversified prison 
industrial program using modern neth- 
ods and equipment to train prisoners in 
present-day industrial skills. It is gen- 
etally accepted that the state-use sys- 
tem of industries, which supplies a rea- 
sonable proportion of the diversified 
products used by government agencies, 
best meets the requirements of our pres- 
ent penal philosophy and is least ob- 
jectionable to the self-interested groups 
who oppose prison industrial programs. 
Prison administrators must develop a 
forthright approach to this problem. 
An effective mandatory purchase law by 
all the state agencies and political sub- 
divisions for such products and services 
as may be available from prison labor 
is essential. The guidance of an ad- 
visory policy board composed of ptblic- 
minded citizens representing the major 
interests concerned is useful in inter- 
preting the problem to the public and 
in meeting the resistance of groups who 
Oppose such a program in their own 
narrow interests. 

Full productive employment of pris- 
oners must be attained if the burden of 
unnecessary prison costs is to be lifted 
from the economy of the nation. 


A Prortr AND Loss SUMMARY 


While prison costs are elusive, _nac- 
cessiblé, and subject to wide variations 
in interpretation, certain general facts 
are clear. Prison construction has not 
kept pace with accumulated experience, 


population increase, or scientific knowl- 
edge in dealing with human behavior. 
The majority of cur prison plants are 
ancient and outmoded structures which 
act as barriers to the actual practice of 
modern correction philosophy and con- 
tribute disproportionately to the ulti- 
mate cost of. prisons. 

Personnel costs represent a major 
part of every, dollar spent on prison 
operations. But too little—sometimes 
nothing—is expended jor professional 
treatment personnel. Personnel expendi- 
tures per se mean little except when 
evaluated in connection with personnel 
standards, training, and performance. 
The total annual cost of prison opera- 
tions includes very little for the finan- 
cial support of broad programs for in- 
mate treatment and training. 

The failure to provide alert, flexible, 
realistic management is one of the most 
glaring aspects of prison costs. 

Widespread idleness of prisoners, the 
direct result of our failure to provide 
constructive prison industries, is an in- 
tangible but very real and unnecessary 
cost in American prisons. 

The cost of our prisons can be meas- 
ured only in terms of their ultimate ef- 


fect upon those hundreds of thousands 


of men and women, who, when released 
from prison, resume normal community 
life. Those who have found in prison 
only experiences which embitter and 
thrust- them deeper into criminal path- 
ways, and who again commit crimes 
only to return again and again to the 
prison, compound beyond imagination 
the ultimate cost of prisons. On the 
other hand, those persons who, through 
constructive prison experience, are able 
to carve out useful, productive, law- 
abiding niches in society return divi- 
dends far beyond any calculation on 
funds invested in their reformation. 
Our prisons in their failures are pil- 
ing up costs beyond reckoning. To be 
sure, there is a developing awareness in 
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some sections of the country that un- 
reasonable frugality accomplishes little 
more than to delay the eventual price 
which must be paid for our prisons at 
usurious rates of compound interest. 
In facing squarely the issue of today’s 
prison costs we can only conclude that 
if we would reduce our ultimate costs, a 
small additional fraction of today’s ex- 
penditures must be invested now in the 


widespread development of career per- 
sonnel, in the replacement of outmoded 
prison plants, in more effective pro- 
grams of inmate treatment and training, 
and in the development of badly needed 
research in prison administration. This 
additional investment is the one best 
hope of freedom from the encumbrance 
of tomorrow which the prisons of today 
place upon our economy. 


Myrt E. Alexander, Washington, D. C., is assistant director of the federal Bureau of 
Prisons in charge of the Division of Field Operations. In the federal prison service since 
1931, he has, among other assignments, been warden’s assistant at the U. S. Penitentiary, 
Atlanta, Ga.; associate warden, U. S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa.; warden, Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution, Danbury, Conn.; and chief of prisons, Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany. In his present position, which he has held since 1947, he is often 
called upon to serve as consultant on local and state prison and jail problems. 


Does the Prison Reform? 


By GEoRcE B. Vorp 


HE fact that this question has been 

included as an appropriate title for 
analysis and elaboration in a 1954 sym- 
posium on prison reform is of itself per- 
haps more important than any simple 
yes or no answer that might be ziven. 
It is well to remember that there was 
a time when such a question would not 
have been asked because the prison was 
not expected to serve a reformatory 
function. 

Imprisonment came into penal prac- 
tice as a substitute for corporal and 
capital punishments and not as a device 
to make men good. Apparently it was 
conceived of as softer, less painful, less 
horrifying for the convicted criminal 
than the otherwise familiar and tradi- 
tional brutalities of crude and savage 
abuse of the body. The object of pun- 
ishment, then as now, was to frighten 
the culprit through painful expe-ience 
so that he would not again yield to 
temptation and commit crime. Inmpris- 
onment as a substitute penalty -here- 
fore had to be a sufficiently unpleasant 
and disagreeable experience so that the 
inmate would be as thoroughly fright- 
ened at the evil consequences cf his 
criminality as if his punishment had 
been an agonizing ordeal of physical 
pain. 

Yet concern for the consequences of 
punishment is implicit in the very idea 
itself. Theoretically, punishment should 
lead to a change in behavior so that the 
individual who has been properly pun- 
ished will not again become involved in 
misdeeds. If he continues to misbe- 
have, it has usually been taken to mean 
that the punishment was somehcw in- 
appropriate, principally that it was not 
sufficiently severe. 
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Characteristic of this whole frame of 
reference is the basic principle of some 
kind of scale of severity increasing with 
the seriousness of or the repetition of 
the offense. As a normal consequence, 
imprisonment was first used as a substi- 
tute penalty in the punishment of petty 
crimes. Vagrants and “sturdy beggars” 
were incarcerated in “workhouses” or 
jails as a substitute for whipping, brand- 
ing, and other mutilations long before 
imprisonment began to be used as a 
suitable punishment for more serious 
offenses. When imprisonment began to 
be used for many kinds of offenses, it 
was nevertheless on the general as- 
sumption that it was less severe as pun- 
tshment than the penalties for which it 
was substituted. 


REFORMATION BY IMPRISONMENT 


The transition from the idea of im- 
prisonment as a form of punishment to 
one of imprisonment as a device for the 
reformation of criminals constitutes a 
large chapter in the history of penology 
that need not be reviewed here. It 
should be noted, however, that always 
there has been the persisting problem 
of repeaters in crime. Undoubtedly the 
failure of the system of increasing se- 
verity of punishments, both corporal 
and institutional, to control recidivism 
had a considerable part in bringing 
about the so-called reformatory move- 
ment,* - 

It is a well-established fact that the 


1 Those unfamiliar with the general story of 
a changing penology may get a good orienta- 
tion in a book like H. E. Barnes and N. K. 
Teeters, New Horisons in Criminology (2d 
ed.; New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1951), 
Chaps. XVI-XXXVITL 
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savage punishments of earlier days were 
notoriously ineffective in keeping those 
punished from repeating their miscon- 
duct? A single short account may 
serve as a useful illustration: 


In spite of the absence of modern identi- 
fication procedure, the recidivist was often 
recognized. .. . In 1617 a woman who 
was strangled at Amsterdam was found to 
have been arrested previously twenty-one 
times—seven times in Amsterdam, three 
times im Leiden and in Delft, twice in 
Haarlem, and once in Alkmaar, Middel- 
burg, Dortrecht, Wesop, Enkhuisen, and 
The Hague. Altogether, she had been ex- 
posed on the scaffold eleven times, whipped 
eight times, branded five times, and her 
ears cut off. She had been banished for 
life seven times. During 1603-6, one 
Amsterdam offender was whipped six times 
and branded five times; in 1614—16, one 
was whipped eight times and branded four 
times; in one year, 1616, one man was four 
times whipped and. thrice branded; while 
during 1614-18, one had a record of eleven 
whippings and five brandings. The pris- 
oner who in 1617 had his eyes pierced, re- 
covered the sight im one eye, but within a 
few years he had been six times whipped 
and thrice branded.® 


Few will quarrel with Professor . Sel- 
lin’s interpretative conclusion that “the 
ineffectiveness of public and severe pen- 
alties was becoming obvious to those 
who imposed them and to other thought- 
ful citizens.” * 

The historic “Declaration of Prin- 
ciples” of the Cincinnati, Ohio, meeting 
of the First Prison Congress in 1870 
therefore comes as climax to a long 
process of change in thinking about 
-crime and punishment. One of the 
“principles” mentioned above includes 
the famous statement that “the su- 


3 See George Ives, A History of Penal Meth- 
ods, London, 1914 

8 Thorsten Sellin, Pioneering in Penology 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944), p. 15. 

t Loc. cit. 


preme aim of prison discipline is the 
reformation of criminals, not the inflic- 
tion of vindictive suffering.”*® Since 
that time there has been increasingly 
general acceptance, in verbal expression 
at least, of reformation as the desired 
end product of imprisonment. Contro- 
versy continues over how to promote or 
achieve reformation, but there is no dis- 
pute about its desirability as an end ob- 
jective. The terms “prison” and “re- 
formatory” persist but with no real dif- 
ference in purpose between the two 
institutions. 

This present-day emphasis on the 
need for the rehabilitation of criminals 
makes the question of whether prisons 
do accomplish reformation one of cru- 
cial importance for modern penology. 
For the past several decades the prison 
—that historic institution that whatever 
else it sought to do must always guaran- 
tee the secure confinement of its in- 
mates—has been the central unit or 
principal device for the implementation 
of whatever “treatment” our society has 
sought to carry out on its convicted 
offenders. As such it is the visible 
symbol of the entire penal system. If 
the prison fails to reform, then it fol- 
lows as a necessary logical inference 
that the present penal system, as a 
whole, fails in any major accomplish- 
ment of its declared purpose and ob- 
jective. 

Enthusiasm for the ideal of reforma- 
tion as the objective of penal practice 
must not be permitted to color judg- 
ments about actual accomplishments in 
the realization of the ideal. If reforma- 
tion is taking place, it should be appar- 
ent in terms of factual data about those 
involved in crime and subjected to penal 
treatment. Information about the out- 
come of prison treatment must be ex- 
amined with impersonal objectivity re- 

ë Quoted by F. H Wines, Punishment and 


Reformation (New York, 1895, 1910, 1919), 
p. 205. 
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gardless of whether it gives comfort to 
or tends to discourage belief in the ref- 
ormation ideal. 

Two general kinds of source mate- 
rials are available that throw som3 light 
on the principal problem, name-y, in- 
formation about recidivism, that is, the 
failure to reform, and information about 
positive accomplishment, the story of 
those who have changed from crimi- 
nality to noncriminality. The pr-ncipal 
sources and indications, including some 
tending in both directions, will be sum- 
marized in the sections that follow. 


FIGURES ON RECIDIVISM 


Considerable statistical information is 
now available on the prevalence of re- 
peaters in the various jurisdictions or 
levels of procedure that handle crimi- 
nals. These statistics do not add up to 
a single conclusive index, but the tend- 
ency of the many separate repcrts to 
point in the same direction suggests a 
consistency that invites the sericus at- 
tention of everyone concerned. Some 
of the more important indicators of 
the extent of recidivism in the United 
States are reviewed below. 


Police informaiton about’ previous ar- 
rests 


When the police arrest a culprit, are 
they dealing with a “first timer,” or are 
they taking in a person who has been 
arrested before? Obviously, absence of 
statistical information about arres-s can- 
not be taken uncritically as an indicator 
of actual nonarrest. It may mean only 
that no report of arrest was made to a 
central agency. The basic information 
now available appears in Table L. 

The seeming increase in recidivism 
shown in these figures represents in all 
probability primarily the fact of more 
complete reporting of arrests by local 
police to the FBI. Also, of couzse, as 
the time span increases during which 
uniform records have been kept the de- 


TABLE 1—-PER CENT or ALL ARRESTS 
REPORTED TO THE FBI Tat Hap 
CRIMINAL FINGERPRINT RECORDS 

ALREADY ON FILE 


Year Per Cent 
1937 42.4 
1938 44.0 
1939 45.4 
1940 50.0 
1941 51.2 
1942 49.1 
1943 47,7 
1944 49.3 
1945 51.9 
1946 54.2 
1947 55.4 
1948 58.0 
1949 59.3 
1950 60.2 
1951 60.2 
1952 60.6 


Source: United States Department of 
Justice, Uniform Crime Reports, Washington, 
D. C., Annual Bulletins for the years in- 
dicated. 


gree of coverage increases in depth as 
well. As coverage increases, both in 
space and in time, the probabilities are 
increasing that a condition of “no rec- 
ord” actually means no previous arrest. 
But for the present, it must be remem- 
bered that there are still a great many 
arrests made every year that are not 
reported to the FBI and about which 
no information is available as to previ- 
ous arrests. In other words, police in- 
formation about recidivism understates 
rather than overstates the actual condi- 
tion as far as arrests are concerned. 


Sentenced prisoners in jails and work- 
houses 


Statistical information about prison- 
ers in American jails and workhouses is 
notoriously inadequate and unreliable. 
These institutions are under local gov- 
ernment contro] and no central report- 
ing system, nor any type of uniform 
definitions or classifications, has ever 
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been worked out for them. The Census 
Bureau no longer concerns itself with 
this kind of statistical report. The 
decennial census of population, which 
does attempt to count noses wherever 
found, records no data on previous ar- 
rests. 

Scattered information about those 
serving sentences in jails and work- 
houses, as distinguished from mere de- 
tention, is relatively consistent, how- 
ever, as the following figures show: 

1923, Special Census Bureau Report,’ 
46.8 per cent of those committed to jails 
or workhouses had been previously com- 
mitted. 

1933, Special Census Bureau Report,’ 
58.5 per cent of those committed to jails 
or workhouses had been previously com- 
mitted. 

1934, Connecticut Jail Study,® nearly 
80 per cent had records of previous 
criminality. 

1937, District of Columbia Jail Sur- 
vey,® about 77 per cent had records of 
previous criminality. 

Many other special jail studies have 
been made, usually concerned with the 
deplorable conditions of housekeeping 
and general care provided but giving 
no systematic attention to the difficult 
question of recidivism. It should be 
noted in the above figures that, with 
improved sources of information in the 


e U. 5. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Prisoners 1923, Washington, 
D C., 1926. 

TU. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, County and City Jails, 1933: 
Prisoners in Jails and Other Penal Institutions 
under County or Municipal Jurisdiction, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1935. 

8 Jerome Davis, Chairman, Report of the 
Legislative Commission on Jails with a Spe- 
cial Study of the Jail Population of Con- 
necticut, December 1934. 

9The Prison Problems in the District of 
Columbia, A Survey by the Prison Industries 
Reorganization Administration, summarized in 
L. N. Robinson, Jails (Philadelphia: John C 
Winston Company, 1944), pp. 56-57. 


more recent studies, the recidivism rate 
is much higher- than the one reported in 
1923. If a current report for the coun- 
try as a whole were available, it would 
probably show that approximately three- 
fourths of those committed to jails and 
workhouses have been previously com- 
mitted. 


Prisoners in state and federal prisons 
and reformatories 


These institutions deal almost exclu- 
sively with persons convicted of felonies, 
that is, relatively serious crime. Under- 
standably enough, therefore, more effort 
has been expended on discovering previ- 
ous records for this group than for any 
other type of prisoner. Even so, it must 
be remembered that any failure to dis- 
cover or to report a previous conviction 
results in the kind of error that un- 
derstates, rather than overstates, the 
amount of recidivism involved. The av- 
erage proportion of prisoners with previ- 
ous commitments in all institutions re- 
porting is shown below for the years 
indicated: +° 


1923—-50.5 per cent of all prisoners 
received from the courts. 
1930—-55.4 per cent of all prisoners 
received from the courts. 
1933—-50.8 per cent of all prisoners 
received from the courts. 
1939--50.3 per cent of all prisoners 
released from the institutions. 
1946—-51.1 per cent of all prisoners 
released from the institutions. 


A more detailed breakdown shows 
percentage distribution for 1946 (Table 
2) 32 


10U. 5. Department of Commerce, Bureau ` 
of the Census, Prisoners in State and Federal 
Prisons and Reformatories, Washington, D. C 
(report for year indicated). 

11 U. S, Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Prisoners in State and Federal 
Prisons and Reformatories, 1946 (Washington, 
D. C., 1948), p. 94, Table 59. 


” 
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TABLE 2—-PREVIOUS COMMITMENTS OF ADMISSIONS TO FEDERAL AND STATE PRISONS, 
BY PER CENT 


Prior Comnmutment 


With prior commitment information 
reported wane. daviuses 

No prior commitment. =... se eee 

Jail or juvenile institution. . 

I prson commitment... . . .. .... 

2 prison commitments... ............ 2 

3 or more prison commitments 


These averages do not have a great 
deal of significance in view of the fact 
that variations in reports on prior com- 
mitments are considerable amonz the 
several states. A few examples will 
illustrate the point.** California, z state 
with relatively complete statistical serv- 
ice, reports only 25.0 per cent as with 
no previous commitment,. while 39.9 
per cent had previous prison commit- 
ment and 35.2 per cent had been previ- 
ously committed to jails or juven:le in- 
stitutions. Comparable information for 
New York State is: 40.6 per cent, no 
prior commitment; 24.6 per cent with 
prior prison commitment; 34.8 pe: cent 
with jail or juvenile institution com- 
mitment. On the other hand, Acizona 
reports only 19.0 per cent as having a 
prior prison commitment; 0.6 per cent 
with jail or juvenile institution commit- 
ment; and 80.4 per cent as having no 
prior commitment at all. It seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that such differ- 
ences reflect primarily differences in the 
completeness of information and varia- 
tions in reporting procedure rather than 
in the actual frequency of recidivism in- 
volved. Where the information is most 
nearly complete, these recidivism figures 
check in general with the police reports 
on arrests. 

With the reorganization of govern- 
ment statistical services after World 
War I, the Census Bureau discontinued 


12 Ibid, p 95, Table 60. 


All Federal State 
Institutions Institutions Institutions 
100.0% 100.0% 100 0% 
48.9 55.9 46.1 
20.2 18.4 20.9 
18.0 14.6 19.4 
7.2 6.1 7.6 
5.7 5.0 6.0 


its regular reports on prisoners. No 
generally comparable source of informa- 
tion is now available and therefore these 
series end with 1946. The “National 
Prisoner Statistics” currently issued in 
fugitive form by the United States Bu- 
reau of Prisons is only a stopgap effort 
to keep alive some of the more immedi- 
ately needed administrative series. It 
has not attempted to publish informa- 
tion on currently received reports on 
prior commitments. In its own report +° 
on federal prisons for 1952 only 38.9 
per cent are shown as without previous 
commitment. In other words, 61.1 per 
cent had already experienced institu- 
tional treatment before their current ad- 
mission to the federal prisons. 


Special Follow-up Siudtes—Massachu- 
setts 


Of follow-up studies now at hand, 
probably the best known and the ones 
with the most complete information 
about all aspects of the inmates con- 
cerned are the studies by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck. These authors re- 


_ viewed and interpreted their findings in 


a little book prepared for the English 
Studies in Criminal Science series and 
published in 1945.14 The after-discharge 


18 United States Department of Justice, Bu- 
reau of Prisons, Federal Prisons: 1952, Wash- 
ington, D C., 1952 

t4 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, After 
Conduct of Discharged Offenders, London: 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1945, 
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conduct of two principal series of of- 
fenders (500 reformatory inmates and 
1,000 juvenile delinquents) are reported 
on through three separate five-year fol- 
low-up periods (fifteen years) for each 
series. The arrangement below gives 
the per cent who were recidivists (offi- 
cially delinquent plus unofficial delin- 
quency) for each period: 18 


Perlod I Period II Period III 


Juvenile delinquents 85 4 73.2 63.4 
Reformatory inmates 80.1 69.9 69.2 


In another follow-up study of women 
after confinement in the Massachusetts 
Reformatory for Women, the Gluecks 
report a situation not significantly dif- 
ferent for the first five-year follow-up 
period. Thus there were only 15.2 per 
cent who did not become delinquent 
either during the parole period or in the 
five years after release from the insti- 
tution. That is to say, 84.8 per cent 
were recidivists by individual case fol- 
low-up.7¢ a 


Special Follow-up Situdy—Minnesota 


In a recently published +? follow-up 
study of the inmates of the Minnesota 
State Reformatory, St. Cloud, the find- 
ings were slightly less dismal than those 
reported by the Gluecks for Massachu- 
setts. The St. Cloud report was for the 
whole group of 345 men who left the re- 
formatory during the fiscal year 1944— 
45. Their subsequent conduct was care- 
fully checked through June 30, 1950. 
“ . . 47.2 per cent were clear of of- 
fenses and revocations during the fol- 
low-up period ... [with] .. . recidi- 
vism not exceeding 52.8 per cent.” 18 


15 Ibid., p. 34, Table 1. 

18 Sheldon and Eleanor T, Glueck, Five 
Hundred Delinquent Women (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1934), p. 253. 

17 5. B. Zuckerman. A. J. Barron, and H. B, 
Whittier, “A Follow-up Study of Minnesota 
State Reformatory Inmates,” Journal of Crimi- 
nal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, Vol 
43 (January-February 1953), pp. 622-36. 

18 Ibid., p. 626. 


There is also an interesting comparison 


‘of after-conduct of 183 parolees and 


110 released on expiration of sentence. 
Of the parolees 57.9 per cent were in- 
volved in later offenses but only 52.7 
per cent of the expiration group had 
subsequent offenses.? 

Many other statistical findings could 
be cited in further elaboration of the 
extent of recidivism, but there seems to 
be no point in additional detail. Suffi- 
cient material has been reviewed to 
show why the conclusion is generally 
accepted that “all studies show that a 
large proportion of offenders are recidi- 
vists,” 20 


INFORMATION ABOUT REFORMATION 


It is still impossible to demonstrate 
statistically that reformation, when it 
occurs, is due to institutional treatment. 
Penology, in this sense, is in the same 
boat with medicine. When a sick pa- 
tient recovers it is always somewhat 
problematical whether the recovery was 
brought about by the treatment pre- 
scribed, or whether the patient pos- 
sessed recuperative powers and got well 
in spite of treatment. When the pa- 
tient dies there is no question about 
failure of treatment, but when he re- 
covers the situation is much less clear. 
Failure to achieve reformation can be 
demonstrated—the inmate returns to 
crime and in due season comes back to 
the prison for postgraduate treatment. 
But for the one who does not come 
back—-did he change his behavior be- 
cause of prison training and treatment 
or in spite of it? No information now 
available can give any serious scientific 
answer to that problem. 

It is a basic fallacy of the sentimental 
approach to rehabilitation to assume 
that every inmate committed to prison 


‘19 Ibid., p. 632. 

20 Mabel A. Elliott, Crime in Modern So- 
ciety (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952), 
p. 92. 
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constitutes an equally good prospect 
for rehabilitation. Actually, some are 
very poor risks while others are rela- 
tively much more promising prospects. 
Whether one views the apparen: pre- 
ponderance of recidivists in prison as 
an indication of failure to accomplish 
reformation or places the emphasis on 
the smaller segment successfully sal- 
vaged from further criminality seems to 
be largely a matter of temperament and 
point of view. 

The fact that from 20 to 40 per cent 
or more of offenders do not repea: their 
misconduct in such ways as to 2e re- 
turned to prison is of tremendous sig- 
nificance in view of the long chain of 
factors, involving all kinds of negative 
selection, that precede commitmert to a 
penal institution. All recidivism studies 
show considerable proportions who did 
not recidivate. In the more careful fol- 
low-up studies this fact has been veri- 
fied through elaborate individual case 
study. 

Thus the Glueck reformatory series 
revealed that a total of 140 cass out 
of an initial 417 achieved reformation 
in the sense of nondelinquency for fif- 
teen years after release from the insti- 
tution. This is approximately one-third 
of the whole group and should not be 
dismissed as insignificant.*4 

All responsible prison administrators, 
parole’ agents, and others who have 
worked directly and intimately w-:th the 
criminals in prison know, through per- 
sonal knowledge of after-conduct, of 
numerous individual cases of whom it 
may truthfully be said that reformation 
has taken place—be it because oi or in 
spite of prison experience. 

The conclusion is inescapable that 
some reformation or rehabilitation does 
take place in the course of presen: penal 
treatment procedures. Whether the pro- 


21 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Criminal 
Careers in Retrospect (New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1943), p. 121. 


portion reformed represents all that pos- 
sibly can be done is quite another mat- 
ter. Presumably no type of treatment 
would rehabilitate 100 per cent of prison 
inmates. How increase the proportion 
who are reformed or rehabilitated? 
Suggestions for some more adequate an- 
swers to that question will have to come 
from other considerations than atten- 
tion to recidivism per se. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TREATMENT 
PROGRAMS 


The fact that the people who enter 
our prisons have more often than not 
been in institutions before poses a num- 
ber of interesting questions for the fu- 
ture. Does the poor record of accom- 
phshment result from misconceptions 
and mistaken ideas about what needs 
to be done? Or do the poor results 
flow from facilities (buildings, mate- 
rials, staff, and personnel) inadequate 
to do what clearly needs to be done? 
Or is extensive rehabilitation, as such, 
possibly an essentially hopeless task, 
and is only a decently humane program 
of more or less permanent care needed, 
the cost of which may in part be offset 
by the returns from efficiently managed 
prison labor programs? 

Rehabilitation, according to the pres- 
ent orientation of penology, seeks to 
provide two kinds of services, seeks to 
do two kinds of things, from which it 
is hoped that the rehabilitation of the 
inmates will result. 

1. Ideally, there should be adequate 
psychological and psychiatric services to 
uncover the deep-seated mental disturb- 
ances assumed to be significantly re- 
lated to individual misconduct. When 
the individual “gets straightened out in- 
side,” he understands himself and his 
surroundings better and therefore seeks 


_a more intelligent life orientation than 


crime—hence reformation should take 
place. 
2. Similarly, there should be adequate 
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(and fairly elaborate) programs of edu- 
cation and vocational training to cor- 
rect the ignorance, poor habits, and 
Jack of skill (presumably due to unfa- 
vorable environment and underprivi- 
lege) that are assumed to be important 
factors in the unfortunate individual’s 
criminality. 

These two general techniques, either 
singly or in combination, encompass al- 
most the entire battery of procedures 
with which the modern “treatment pro- 
gram” in prison hopes to bring about 
rehabilitation. Perhaps one of the diffi- 
culties may be the very inadequacy and 
inappropriateness of this basic approach. 

Viewed from a somewhat different 
perspective, the high proportion of fail- 
ure in reformation is seen to be logi- 
cally related to the composition of the 
population treated. The ordinary prison 
population may be characterized as 
consisting of three segments, or parts, 
namely: 

1. The psychologically disturbed, for 
whom crime is some sort of symbolic 
release of persistent and deep-seated 
mental conflict. The only effective 
treatment known, and that is not very 
effective, is that patterned on the mod- 
ern mental hospital. Many patients 
are released from mental hospitals as 
“improved,” but the lapse rates for 
most mental ills are very high. Read- 
mission, in relation to first admission, 
often gives rates not too dissimilar from 
those found in criminal recidivism sta- 
tistics.?? To the extent that the prison 
population is made up of similarly dis- 
turbed people, high recidivism rates 
rather than complete reformation should 
be expected. 

2. The unskilled and uneducated but 
otherwise “normal” person whose need 


22 For particular year of interest, see the 
long series of reports entitled Patients tn 
Hospitals for Mental Disease, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. 


is to acquire suficient skill to earn an 
honest living. Too often, however, such 
unskilled inmates are also of very lim- 
ited ability, so that no high level of 
skill or accomplishment can be achieved. 
Frustration, defeat, and ineffectiveness 
are inevitable consequents. The prob- 
lem is often more one of downgrading 
self-expectations than of supplying the 
skills and training that would make pos- 
sible successful achievement of high ex- 
pectations. That aspect of the Ameri- 
can educational problem, outside of pris- 
ons as well as inside, so far has not 
been met in any adequate manner. The 
end result, however, is high recidivism 
rates rather than reformation. 

3. The psychologically “norma?” and 
educationally “average” persons who 
identify themselves with a dsffereni, an 
“antisocial,” or a non-law-abiding way 
of life. Such people represent no spe- 
cial training problem in the ordinary 
sense—-they are often well-trained and 
well-adjusted individuals who are only 
marking time in prison. They are not 
disturbed; they have no need of, and 
no interest in, advice or counsel; they 
are only waiting to get out to resume 
their customary life orientation. The 
prisoner whose incarceration involves 
political or religious principles is typi- 
cally of this kind. So, too, is a large 
segment of the dishonest “high class 
crook” type whose only difficulty is that 
he is “agin” the forces of the organ- 
ized community rather than with them. 
There is no present information or 
“wisdom” that can supply any effective 
programs for the reformation of this 
group. In this case, too, the result is 
more likely to be recidivism than ref- 
ormation. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


If there is any validity in the above 
analysis, it is apparent that the high re- 
cidivism rates come about as a result of 
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a combination of a number of basic fac- 
tors. The mere increasing of fac:lities 
and manpower to do better and more 
completely what we now are doing will 
not help much unless there is developed 
a comprehensive and deeply searching 
program of research as the springboard 
for new techniques of treatment. 
Serious research needs the suppcrt of 
regular budgets and a stable, skilled 
group of research workers. That seems 


to be the principal next requirement, 
and the response must come, first of all, 
from top-level ‘responsible administra- 
tors. When basic research gets budget- 
ary support, as well as lip service, from 
those in control of budgets, several new 
pages may be turned in the still to be 
written chapter on how to increase the 
proportion of inmates rehabilitated, or 
reformed, as a result of prison experi- 
ence. 
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The Process of Reception in the Adult Correctional 
System 


By NORMAN FENTON 


OR some offenses, the law makes 

commitment to prison mandatory. 
In the majority of cases in the criminal 
courts, alternatives to prison commit- 
ment are probation, fines, incarceration 
in the local jail, or, in some states, com- 
mitment to a hospital for the mentally 
ill or mentally defective. 

If there are no local diagnostic clinics 
serving the criminal courts, then it is 
reasonable to suppose that men and 
women may be sent to prison who 
could have been handled in some other 
way more economically and more hu- 
manely. Many individuals now sent to 
prison and examined there in the recep- 
tion center may be found by clinical 
study not to have required the drastic 
treatment of prison commitment. Had 
they been studied by the courts and the 
personality features of their cases re- 
vealed, the judges might have been able 
to use methods more suitable than 
prison commitment. Ideally, it would 
be desirable to work toward the concept 
of preprison clinical screening under lo- 
cal or state auspices, so that the sen- 
tence to prison may be used only when 
absolutely necessary. 

Acceptance by local and state au- 
thorities of mutually overlapping re- 
sponsibilities has been more ready for 
juvenile delinquents than for adult of- 
fenders. A generation ago, the states 
of Illinois, Ohio, and California, to men- 
tion but three, had developed resources 
directed toward keeping children and 
youth out of state institutions. These 
resources were principally local clinical 
centers or traveling child guidance clin- 
ics. To fortify the efforts of the clinics 
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and the probation officials, other local 
resources were established, such as the 
employment of visiting teachers, the 
addition of counseling services in the 
schools, and the enrichment of local 
recreational facilities—all of these de- 
signed to help children and youth at 
the local level and to try to prevent 
institutionalization in state correctional 
schools. 

It now seems desirable and necessary 
to develop more resources for adult of- 
fenders to prevent their institutionaliza- 
tion. Again, as in the history of the 
treatment of juvenile delinquency, the 
clear recognition of the overlapping re- 
sponsibility of local and state correc- 
tional agencies must be the preface to 
this development. Jf the local agency 
is too small or too poor to establish 
clinical resources to screen out from the 
parade of prison-bound human beings 
those who should not go there, then the 
state must establish such resources. The 
state should be empowered to provide 
clinical study and to recommend to the 
local judicial authorities alternatives to 
prison commitment in individual cases. 

In California, where the average rate 
of probation for all the counties has 
been reported as about two cases in five 
and the range in the use of probation 
from a little less than one in five to al- 
most three in five, it is obvious that 
more persons may be sent to prison 
than need be. In fairness, one might 
add that in some jurisdictions, perhaps, 
probation may be used for some cases 
that really need treatment in a correc- 
tional institution for their own welfare 
and for the protection of society. Until 
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by adequately staffed diagnostic -linics 
the state and local authorities join in 
the screening of convicted offenders be- 
fore use is made of prison commitment 
—as in New Jersey, where a beginning 
in this direction has been mad2—we 
shall never fully appreciate to what ex- 
tent commitment to prison is used un- 
necessarily. 


From “QUARANTINE” TO TH= 
RECEPTION CENTER 


Whatever the situation may be re- 
garding the screening of cases before 
institutionalization, state prison authori- 
ties, it would seem, can no longer 2vade 
their responsibilities for the diagnostic 
study of prisoners upon admission to 
prison. Advances in clinical methods 
for the personality appraisal of adult 
offenders have been such as to offer 
practical help to those in charge of pris- 
ons. From the custodial stand5oint, 
the anticipation, through individual diag- 
nostic study, of prison maladjustment 
in individual cases and the forewarning 
to the custodial staff that certain pris- 
oners may try to escape or to engage 
in assaultive behavior, is good manage- 
ment practice. The need for effidency 
in the operation of prison maintenance 
or correctional industries makes the 
clinical appraisal of the capacities and 
interests of new inmates (employees) as 
necessary as are the screening amd as- 
signment methods of personnel depart- 
ments in large mercantile or industrial 
establishments. Early recognition by the 
reception center staff of the needs of 
newly received inmates is essentiel for 
corrective medical and psychiatric serv- 
ices, for education or vocational <rain- 
ing, for guidance in religion, or for in- 
dividual or familial social assistance. 
The prison may thereafter utilize its 
treatment resources for the welfare of 
those inmates who are most likely to 
profit from them. 

All but the most ignorant and in- 


secure prison officers, those who are 
sometimes “symptomatically omnis- 
cient,” have recognized these practical 
values of the study of newly received 
prisoners and have, established some 
type of initial observation and “quaran- 
tine” procedures. The current trend is 
away from the use of a few “holding” 
cells for segregation of the newly com- 
mitted inmates, with inmates and staff 
members interviewing them and co-op- 
erating in case recording, toward intro- 
duction of the professionally staffed re- 
ception center. Reception centers have 
been developed in several states and are 
now under consideration in others. If 
the prisons are ever to become genuine 
treatment agencies, this transition from 
the procedures of the quarantine section 
to professionally staffed reception cen- 
ters seems necessary.? 


PURPOSES AND VALUES OF 
RECEPTION PROCESS 


It may be profitable at this point in 
our discussion to summarize the gen- 
eral objectives of the adequate recep- 
tion process.? These are: 

1. The study of the personality and 
social background of the newly com- 


1 For more detailed information on the role 
of the reception process in the treatment of 
offenders consult N. Fenton, “The Relation- 
ship of the Reception Center to the Correc- 
tional Program,” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association (New York, 1947), pp. 
134-44; Handbook on Classification in Cor- 
rectional Institutions. New York: American 
Prison Association, 1947. 88 pp; G M. 
Kendall, in Paul Tappan (Ed), Contempo- 
rary Correction (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1951), Chap. VII, pp. 
107-24, 

2The material in the following pages has 
drawn upon an earlier publication prepared 
by Glenn M. Kendall, Director of the Recep- 
tion Center of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Correction, and the present author, 
and published as Chapter IT of the Handbook 
on Classification in Correctional Institutions, 
New York: American Prison Association, 1947, 
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mitted inmates by a competent profes- 
sional staff. 

2. The screening of prisoners for as- 
signment to particular institutions and 
to special segregation units in terms of 
their needs and the custodial provisions 
of the institutions. 

3. The planning of a program of in- 
dividual treatment for consideration by 
the staff of the receiving institution. 

4. The preparation of individual case 
studies of value in the assignment of 
men to work in the maintenance of the 
prison and in correctional industries in 
accordance with individual needs and 
institutional provisions, 

5. Recognition of the prison subver- 
sives and the psychopaths, and recom- 
mendation of individualized programs 
to prevent escapes, assaultive behavior, 
arson and other destruction of property, 
and other incidents unfortunate both 
for the inmate and the institution. 

In addition, the reception center has 
these further values: 

It offers an excellent locale for indi- 
vidual and group methods of adjusting 
the inmates to being in prison and for 
their orientation to the opportunities 
and restrictions of prison life. 

The results of case studies in the re- 
ception center may reveal the need for 
specialized institutions not as yet pro- 
vided in the state prison system and 
for additional or improved segregation 
or treatment facilities in existing insti- 
tutions. 

In a broader sense, the systematic 
and consistent collection of data re- 
garding the characteristics of the men 
received makes possible the construc- 
tive development of the entire training 
and treatment program of the prison. 

Finally, the data from the careful and 
consistent case studies of the reception 
centers lend themselves readily to re- 
search into the causes and treatment of 
delinquency and criminality. Findings 
from these studies may ultimately lead 


to the prevention and control of the 
types of social maladjustment leading 
to prison commitments. 


RECEPTION NEEDS IN THE SMALL 
PRISON SYSTEM 


As the prison system obtains appro- 
priations for clinical services, the ques- 
tion arises whether or not to utilize 
these resources in a reception center for 
newly received prisoners. The size of 
the prison system may determine the 
answer. If the prison facilities of a 
state are limited to an institution for 
ordinary male prisoners and a reforma- 
tory for younger men, it would seem to 
be impractical to establish a separate 
reception center. In contrast to neces- 
sities in the larger states, to be discussed 
later, it should be possible in the smaller 
states for the same members of the clini- 
cal staff to continue to counsel and treat 
the man from reception to discharge 
from parole. In some of the larger 
states at present the inmate may de- 
velop rapport first with one group of 
caseworkers in the reception center, 
thereafter with others in the institution, 
and finally with those on the staff of 
the parole bureau. If recent experi- 
ence in psychiatric casework has taught 
anything, it is the value, ordinarily, of 
continuity of treatment rather than this ` 
relaying of cases from one caseworker 
to another. In the small prison system, 
clinical resources should be integrated 
with the entire program of the correc- 
tional system rather than limited to the 
reception process. 


THE LARGER Prison SYSTEM 


In the larger prison systems where 
there may be several geographically 
rather widely separated prisons, some 
with overlapping characteristics as to 
kinds of inmates and types of programs, 
valid arguments may be offered in favor 
of the centralized reception center. For 
example, almost five thousand male 
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prisoners are received annually m the 
California reception centers. Most of 
them are classified for transfer to one 
of the state’s six prisons. A fey who 
have been returned for parole viclation 
may be recommended for transfer from 
the reception center to one of the honor 
camps. Also in each of the prisons 
there may be special units for the segre- 
gation of particular types of inmates, 
such as the effeminate sexual deviate, 
the blind, the elderly, and the tubercu- 
lar. It is evident that a centralized 
reception process, separated from the 
individual institutional programs, is a 
practical necessity in California. 

Because of the size of the state, adult 
male offenders are received in two cen- 
ters—one with a capacity of 408 in the 
south near Los Angeles on the grounds 
of the California Institution for Men at 
Chino, and the other with a capacity of 
over 800 near San Francisco on the 
grounds of the California State Prison 
at San Quentin. The Department of 
Corrections operates two prison buses, 
which take the men after classification 
in the reception centers to the prisons 
and segregation units recommended for 
them by the reception center staff and 
approved by the Director of Correc- 
tions. To achieve effective classifica- 
tion in a prison system the size of Cali- 
fornia’s, which receives inmates from 
fifty-eight different counties, the sepa- 
rate reception center seems to Le al- 
most a necessity. For states of inter- 
mediate size, careful study and analysis 
of many factors will need to be made 
before deciding whether to have a sepa- 
rate reception center or to integrate 
these clinical resources with the staffs 
of the institutions. 


THe RECEPTION CENTER—ADMLINIS- 
TRATIVE SETTING 


The question of location of the recep- 
tion center, whether on the grounds of 


an existing prison or as a separate fa- 
cility, may be answered only by study 
of the local situation. In the small 
prison system, for reasons of economy, 
the reception center should be on the 
grounds of one of the institutions. Ad- 
ministratively, the head of the center 
should report directly to the warden or 
superintendent. The administration of 
the clinical phases of the program may 
be separate. Whatever particular ar- 
rangements are made, the success of the 
program will usually depend primarily 
upon the good will and co-operation of 
the staff of the host institution with the 
center. 

In the larger prison system, the cen- 
ter should have a location independent 
of any other institution and it should 
be separately administered. If this can- 
not be done, then as great an approxi- 
mation as possible to the independence 
of the agency should be developed. 
There are many reasons, almost all on 
the basis of economy, which are signifi- 
cant in answering this moot question in 
favor of the location of the reception 
center on the grounds of an existing in- 
stitution and administratively under the 
head thereof. Opposed to these is the 
basic fact that the reception center is a 
departmental operation and should not 
be subordinated to the management of 
the particular institution where it is lo- 
cated. There is always the danger that 
objective attitudes toward institutional 
assignments may be negated by local in- 
terference. The warden of the host in- 
stitution may bring pressure to bear to 
have the more desirable inmates trans- 
ferred to his place and the more trouble- 
some prisoners sent to other institutions 
to rehabilitate. 

The broader purposes of the reception 
center as an agency for collaborating 
with local jurisdictions in preventing 
prison commitments is another obvious 
departmental function, and a forceful 
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argument for the separation of the re- 
ception center from any local institu- 
tional entanglements. 


PuysicaL FACILITIES 


Whatever the administrative auspices, 
the physical facilities must be carefully 
planned. The different types of in- 
mates received in a reception center 
make it necessary to have good security 
and custodial control. Facilities for the 
segregation of special types and for 
disciplinary cases are necessary. Dor- 
mitories are not desirable. Some of the 
cell arrangements must be of maximum 
security, other of medium security, with 
outside windows. Ordinarily, minimum- 
security facilities should not be used. 

The resources of the center should in- 
clude adequate and soundproofed offices 
and interviewing rooms for the staff. 
For the purpose of providing construc- 
tive activities, dayrooms are necessary 
with facilities for reading, correspond- 
ence, and quiet games; so likewise are 
a gymnasium and good and easily ac- 
cessible outdoor recreational facilities. 
Classrooms for group counseling and 
remedial education, general shops for 
trial of performance abilities in the 
manual skills, and arrangements for re- 
ligious services and instruction are other 
necessities. Pleasantly furnished visit- 
ing rooms should be provided. 

The receiving unit should be care- 
fully planned. The procedures during 
the period immediately after the actual 
reception of the inmate from the county 
authorities would differ with each prison 
system; their importance for morale 
should be recognized. A manual of 
procedures for the reception center may 
be prepared to cover these admission 
procedures, including the checking of 
commitment papers, preliminary physi- 


3 The first reception center for adult offend- 
ers, planned and built for the purpose, was 
opened in 1951 at Chino, California. 


cal examination, dressing in, the details 
of identification, and the like. 


PROGRAM 


The first and perhaps the major em- 
phasis of the program of the reception 
center should be to obtain as complete 
a picture as possible of the inmate and 
his needs. This will be done not only 
through the customary clinical chan- 
nels, but also by observations in other 
situations, such as group counseling ses- 
sions, recreational activities, attendance 
at religious services, and classroom and 
shop behavior. The inmate’s relations 
with those who visit him and with others 
on the outside are also very important 
areas of observation. 

Since the minimum time necessary 
with adult prisoners for an adequate ad- 
mission study and prison orientation is 
two months, the above activities are es- 
sential not only for the purposes indi- 
cated but also to prevent the idleness 
and destructive talk that exist in the 
ordinary jail or “quarantine” section of 
the prison. The thoughts of the inmate 
from the time of admission should 
be guided toward consideration of the 
situation he will face when released to 
society. At the same time, and in 
the same focus, the relationship of the 
therapeutic aspects of the prison pro- 
gram to adjustment on parole must be 
explained. For a time, in one prison 
system, the members of the parole board 
and the chief of the parole bureau spoke 
to the inmate group at regularly sched- 
uled intervals and permitted them to 
ask questions. In this way it was pos- 
sible to allay some of the false rumors 
and to counteract somewhat the rant- 
ings of those in the group who had 
failed on parole. 

While stressing in the reception cen- 
ter preparation for release, it is also im- 
portant to clarify as far as possible in 
the minds of new inmates the nature of 
the program in the reception center and 
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the prisons. This may be accomplished 
in part by booklets about the recep- 
tion center and about each of th= pris- 
ons. The training and treatment 3ppor- 
tunities described for each of the in- 
stitutions may be presented also by 
illustrated lectures. The rules and 
regulations of the prison system should 
be explained by a member of the cus- 
todial staff, sufficiently mature to deal 
calmly and helpfully with whatever 
questions and comments the inmates 
may offer. 


THE CASE SUMMARY 


The reports prepared by the recep- 
tion center represent the combined re- 
sults of all the tests, interviews, and ob- 
servations of the various staff members.‘ 
To a large extent, the work of the re- 
ception center must be evaluated from 
these reports. It is extremely impor- 
tant, therefore, that they be clear, con- 
cise, and comprehensive. The case sum- 
maries should not only demonstrate the 
professional competence of the staff, but 
also be readily understandable and us- 
able by the layman in institutional work. 

The reception center summary or re- 
port should include material unde: each 
of the following headings: social back- 
ground; criminal history; initial adjust- 
ment to the institution; medical ex- 
amination; psychological study; voca- 
tional study; educational history and 
analysis; religious background and atti- 
tudes; recreational interests and abili- 
ties; psychiatric evaluation. 


THE STAFF CONFERENCE 


Staff discussion of the case has been 
called ‘the guidance conference oz case 
conference. In the reception center this 
takes place when sufficient data have 
been assembled, usually after the man 
has been there about six weeks. The 


t For a suggested list of personnel fo: a re- 
ception center see page 26 of Handbcok on 
Classification, supra note 1. : 


clinical staff, together with the teachers, 
work supervisors, correctional officers, 


‘and others who can attend, should meet 


in a friendly, democratic session at 
which all report their findings. There 
should be no domination of the confer- 
ence by any one specialist. What the 
teacher or correctional officer has to say 
should be given the same recognition 
accorded the contributions of the pro- 
fessional clinicians. The human prob- 
lems dealt with are so difficult and have 
so many aspects that no one person, 
however self-assured, could possibly 
have all the answers. 

Half an hour or longer is required, 
on the average, for adequate discussion 
of a case prior to the preparation of the 
admission summary. Difficult and dan- 
gerous cases usually need much more 
time. It is unfortunate when the case- 
load pressure requires the staff to tele- 
scope the case conferences. 

Data from all ten areas of inquiry 
noted above are reported by the staff, 
who also try to evaluate their observa- 
tions. Relevant questions may be raised 
during each presentation. An attempt 
may be made, thereafter, to interpret 
each history in terms of the relation- 
ships of causal factors to the problems 
the man presents, with a view to trying 
to understand what may be responsible 
for his antisocial behavior. To be of 
most help to the man, an effort should 
be made to ascertain the unmet needs 
in his life, during childhood or later, 
which may have brought about conflict 
or frustration and prepared the soil in 
which the personality disturbances grew. 
This phase of the study is exceedingly 
difficult. 

The group as a whole may later for- 
mulate some tentative explanation of 
causal factors, why or how the man 
developed his problem. The confer- 
ence should also consider the degree of 
treatability of the man, how much can 
be done for him. 
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Classification has too often ended 
with diagnosis. After all the signifi- 
cant facts are in, the important ques- 
tion remains, what should be done for 
the inmate? It is important, there- 
fore, that each staff member outline 
briefly and specifically what steps 
should be taken in his area of treat- 
ment to eliminate the man’s deficiencies 
and to help him solve his problems. By 
having such recommendations made by 
the individual staff members as a part 
of their reports, they are forced to for- 
mulate their suggestions prior to the 
staff meeting. Time and effort is, there- 
fore, conserved at the staff meeting for 
evaluating ‘the recommendations in re- 
lation to the entire clinical picture. 

Finally, recommendations are formu- 
lated by the group for the types of 
treatment most needed by each indi- 
vidual in order to help him solve his 
problems. All types of treatment may 
not be available at the institution to 
which the man may be transferred. Al- 
ternative recommendations must be in- 
cluded which may more nearly accord 
with practical possibilities. Recommen- 
dations for desirable treatment should 
not be omitted entirely, however, be- 
cause the reception center also has the 
function of stimulating the improve- 
ment of institutional programs in order 
more adequately to meet the basic needs 
of inmates. 

Some assurance is necessary that the 
recommendations of the reception cen- 
ter will be carried out as far as facili- 
ties permit, In one jurisdiction this has 
‘been accomplished by a statement in 
the official departmental transfer order 
to the effect that the recommendations 
of the reception center shall be the ba- 
sis of the treatment program in the re- 
ceiving institution. Subsequent follow- 
up in this prison system has revealed a 
very encouraging correlation of recep- 
tion center recommendations and the 


actual program for the inmate in the 
receiving institution. i 

The case conference, or guidance con- 
ference, not only serves the purpose of 
integrating the data about each man 
and planning for his guidance and treat- 
ment in the institution but also pro- 
vides an excellent occasion for the study 
of the functions and procedures of the 
reception center itself. As a medium 
for in-service training it is very valu- 
able. Additional staff members of the 
reception center and some from the 
other institutions and from the parole 
bureau may also profit by attendance. 


SUBSEQUENT TREATMENT 


After the case study has been com- 
pleted, the inmate must be prepared for 
transfer from the reception center to a 
regular institutional program. Before 
leaving the center, the inmate should 
be advised regarding the results of the 
clinical study. Unless his interest in 
the program planned for his welfare be 
elicited, constructive outcomes are not 
assured. ‘If the inmate recognizes his 
problems and has gained some insight 
into how he may proceed to overcome 
them, a major objective of the reception 
center will have been accomplished. , 

The effectiveness of the reception cen- 
ter is dependent upon the adequacy of 
the total environment offered subse- 
quently by the receiving institutions. 
Although helpful in many ways, indi- 
vidual diagnosis and orientation to 
prison, in themselves, offer no assur- 
ance of later good adjustment in the 
institution or on parole. The construc- 
tive influences of the institutions, espe- 
cially perhaps their resources for voca- 
tional training and psychotherapy, are 
the crucial factors. Unless the prison 
system as a whole is geared to an 
equally high level of correctional serv- 
ice in social welfare, religion, medicine, 
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and other areas of treatment, the recep- 
tion center program may have only a 
limited effect upon the later lives of 
those who enter there. - 

Because an adequate receptior. proc- 
ess is expensive, its’ limitations under 
inadequate support must be clearly 
recognized. A clinical staff under pres- 
sure on an assembly-line type cf case 
output may carry out many of the ob- 
jectives of the reception process, but the 
more subtle clinical values, whica only 
ample and unhurried opportunity for 
case discussion and thoughtful case 
analysis make possible, may be lost. 
If the reception process in the correc- 


tional system is ever to achieve ma- 


_turity as an operation, it must have 


adequate legislative appropriations to 
accomplish all of its purposes, includ- 
ing the more:subtle ones, to which lay- 
men are blind. In the public service, as 
in life elsewhere, what is best is likely 
to be expensive. Reception centers are 
no exception to this axiom. If the pris- 
ons are ever to be genuine treatment 
agencies, it is essential, likewise, to pro- 
vide adequate clinical and other re- 
sources to carry out in the institutions, 
and subsequently during the period on 
parole, the treatment for the individual 
prescribed in the reception center. 
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Saving Prison Waste 


By RICHARD A. MCGEE 


INCE institutional care is the most 

expensive form of treatment in 
common use, we ought to use it only 
when other methods appear to be im- 
practical or inadvisable. The growing 
use of probation and the gradual 
strengthening of probation services dur- 
ing the past half century is a healthy 
trend, but it is accompanied by an atti- 
tude on the part of many probation 
executives and judges which is un- 
sound if not dangerous; namely, that 
institutions are so bad that only those 
who are virtually hopeless should be 
sent to them. This does not square 
with the fact that, except: for the two 
or three per cent who die in institutions, 
those sent away all come home sooner 
or later. If we maintain institutions 
which are merely places of temporary 
banishment, they must, of necessity, be- 
come not places to which criminals are 
sent but places from which criminals 
come. 

There can be no rational theory about 
prisons which does not conceive of 
them as places of re-education, treat- 
ment, and readjustment. To believe 
that the mere purposeless service of 
time in a listless, degrading environ- 
ment will produce such an objective is 
infantile. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to plot grand strategy for the total 
struggle of making the prison a place 
for correction and rehabilitation; rather, 
let us consider one of the most dbvious 
types of prison waste, namely, the waste 
of the time and energy of thousands of 
human beings who could produce and, 
by producing, reduce the public fiscal 
burden and at the same time improve 
themselves. Failure to meet the chal- 
lenge will cost society untold treasure 
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not only in dollars but in the sum total 
of human resources which is the basis 
of all our wealth. 

There are many ways of making con- 
structive use of a prisoner’s time be- 
sides engaging him in productive work. 
They include, to mention some of them 
in passing, education, vocational in- 
struction, psychiatric treatment, whole- 
some recreation, reading, religious in- 
struction, and guided group activities. 
But even the richest program for adult 
prisoners should be built around a nor- 
mal forty hours a week of productive 
work of such a character as to de- 
velop acceptable work habits, market- 
able skills, and some economic return 
to the state. 


OPPOSITION TO Prison WORK 


Few disinterested students of the 
problem will quarrel with the principle 
involved. The difficulty lies in the op- 
position of organized labor on the one 
hand and of organized business on the 
other. Unsound and often irrational 
as this opposition is in terms of the 
general public welfare, it has had its- 
way to a large extent because the pub- 
lic has not been interested and because 
prison administrators have ‘been almost 
helpless in the face of the potency of 
the forces arrayed against them. 

It is difficult, too, for the prison ad- 
ministrator to appreciate what the 
shouting is all about when he consid- 
ers that of the 170,000 state prisoners 
in the United States in 1953, probably 
not more than 50,000 would need to be 
employed in industrial production in 


order to eliminate the worst of the 


idleness problem. Viewed against the 
60,000,000 persons gainfully employed 
in the country, this seems pitifully 
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small, indeed—a ratio of one to 1,200. 
Yet to hear the ravings of some of the 
opponents of prison labor, one would 
think it a major threat to the very 
foundations of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

One is tempted to undertake a teview 
of the whole history of restrictive state 
and federal legislation aimed at con- 
trolling prison labor and to attempt an 
analysis of the forces which place these 
laws on our statute books. However, 
this has been well -done elsewhere.* 
Perhaps it is worth while to poirt out 
here merely that such restrictions were 
first imposed because of abuses of the 
use of prison labor, but more recently, 
especially during the depression of the 
1930’s, because of political activity 
aimed at eliminating competition. The 
movement to restrict and control prison 
labor was started for the purpose of 
correcting a public evil, but most of the 
activity of this kind since World War I 
has been negative and rarely in the pub- 
lic interest. Here is-an excellert ex- 
ample of the pendulum of reform swing- 
ing too far. 


THE CALIFORNIA PROGRAM 


Be all this as it may, the blunt ques- 
tion we must ask ourselves is, Whet can 
we do about it? The statesmen of both 
labor and industry must be encouraged 
to make a new approach to the prob- 


1See Frank T. Flynn, “The Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Prison Labor Problem in the 
States,” The Social Service Review, Vol. 24, 
Nos. 1 and 2 (March and June 1950), later 
reprinted for private distribution by The 
John Howard Association, Chicago, NOL); 
Blake McKelvey, American Prisons: A Study 
in American Social History Prior to 1915 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936), 
pp. 93-125 and passim; U. S. Department of 
Justice, The Attorney Generals Survey 2f Re- 
lease Procedures, Vol. V: Prisons (Lzaven- 
worth: Federal Prison Industries, Inc., Press, 
1940), pp. 27-34; and Louis N. Robinson, 
Should Prisoners Work? (Philadelphia: John 
C. Winston Company, 1931). 


lem on a nationwide basis. The pris- 
ons are a part of our democratic sys- 
tem of government. It is time that 
both labor and industry took a positive 
interest in this matter since they are 
largely responsible for the restrictions 
which now hamstring prison employ- 
ment programs. All this is not to say 
that prison administrators and state 
officials might not struggle a little 
harder to find some remedies of their 
own. In 1947, the State of California 
instituted a program which may be of 
general interest. The state anticipated 
a doubling, or even a trebling, of its 
prison population during the postwar 
decade. This presented a multitude of 
problems, not the least of which was 
how to develop employment for several 
thousand inmates in the face of a long 
history: of active and rather effective 
opposition to the expansion of prison 
enterprises within the state. 

Acting on the theory that the forces 
at work in the state which had opposed 
prisoner employment ought to assume a 
positive responsibility for a problem of 
government to which they themselves 
had contributed, a small conference of 
leaders of labor and industry was called 
by the governor. They were willing to 
recognize the problem, but expressed 
fear that these proposed industries, 
backed by what they called the “un- 
limited financial resources of the state,” 
might grow into a socialistic Franken- 
stein, They wanted to see some better 
controls established than the law then 
provided. A long series of conferences 
and discussions fcllowed between busi- 
ness and labor leaders and the Director 
of Corfections. Growing out of these, 
a law was enacted which created a Cor- 
rectional Industries Commission € con- 


2 This commission took its general form and 
conçept from Federal Prison Industries, Inc, 
which has proved so successful in developing 
a program for the United States Bureau of 
Prisons. 
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sisting of two representatives of indus- 
try, two of organized labor, one of ag- 
riculture, and one of the general public. 
Each member is appointed by the gov- 
ernor for a term of four years. The 
seventh member, who serves as chair- 
man, is the Director of Corrections. 
The scope of the responsibility assigned 
this commission, as stated in the law, 
is that it 


. . . Shall recommend productive industrial 
and agricultural enterprises in the prisons 
and institutions under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Corrections in such vol- 
ume and of such kinds as to eliminate un- 
necessary idleness among the inmates and 
to provide diversified work activities which 
will serve as means of vocational education 
as well as of occupational and financial 
support. 


The law made it quite evident that 
the commission was to find practical 
ways “to eliminate unnecessary idle- 
ness,” and “to provide diversified work 
activities” by determining “the advisa- 
bility and suitability of establishing, 
expanding, diminishing, or discontinu- 
ing any industrial or agricultural enter- 
prise involving a gross annual produc- 
tion of more than twenty-five thousand 
dollars value.” 

To carry into effect successfully this 
vital and difficult responsibility requires 
continuing co-operative relationships 
with labor and industry. Relationships 
of this kind were established through 
such organizations as the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the State Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, the State Council of In- 
dustrial Organizations, the State Farm 
Bureau Federation, the California Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Associations, and with 
the subsidiary or auxiliary subdivisions 
or units of these state organizations. 
These co-operative relationships are the 
result of putting into practice the kind 
of thinking exemplified by Howard 
Coonley, a former president of the Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers, 
when he said: 


Mistakes have been made by management 
and by labor. There must be an end of 
indictments, of accusations, of fault-find- 
ing, on both sides. We must behave dif- 
ferently in the future. We have the’ re- 
sources both material and human. What 
we need is the common sense to work to- 
gether with a common understanding of 
the purpose we want to accomplish; and 
we should behave so as to benefit the pub- 
lic, the worker, the employer, and the con- 
sumer. There must be no exploitation by 
any one person of another person, or by 
any one group of another group. 


SERVICES OF STATE COMMITTEES 


With adequate co-operative relation- 
ships guided by the kind of thinking 
cited, the operation of suitable produc- 
tive enterprises in prisons can be made 
practicable by: 

1. Providing co-operative services 
through state committees, which will 
aid in (a) exploring and selecting suit- 
able markets in state agencies and (b) 
determining types and quantities of 
commodities which can be manufac- 
tured for tax-supported agencies by 
prison productive enterprises. 

2. Providing co-operative services 
through state committees which will 
aid in (a) integrating the vocational 
training program with the program of 
productive enterprises and (6) co-ordi- 
nating the services of state departments 
which can contribute to enhancing the 
effectiveness of the rehabilitation of 
prisoners and their placement in gain- 
ful employment. 


FUNCTIONING OF STATE COMMITTEES 


Specific examples will serve to illus- 
trate the practical way in which ap- 
propriate state committees can and do 
function. The Director of the State 
Department of Education, in co-opera- 
tion with the Director of the State De- 
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partment of Corrections, appointed a 
state committee designated as the State 
Correctional Industries Implementing 
Committee and assigned to it the re- 
sponsibility of “promoting the manu- 
facture of articles for public schools 
after appropriate exploration and ex- 
perimentation.” The State Committee 
proceeded as follows: 

Four area meetings were planned in 
co-operation with representatives of the 
State Department of Corrections. On 
display at each of these area meetings 
were articles suited to the needs of the 
public schools already being manufac- 
tured, and samples of articles which 
were being considered for manufacture 
on recommendation of the committee. 
The co-operative area meetings had 
these practical results: 

1. Public school officials, and espe- 
cially purchasing officers, had oppor- 
tunity to see and appraise the specific 
articles being manufactured by prison 
enterprises. 

2. These same individuals were pro- 
vided a rendezvous for exchanging ex- 
periences and ideas concerning érticles 
being manufactured, as well as naw ar- 
ticles proposed for manufacture. 

3. Opportunity was afforded for mak- 
ing suggestions, based on actual experi- 
ence, designed to help in improving 
some of the articles on display. 

4, An estimate was made of th2 total 
quantity of each displayed article that 
might be purchased during a fiscel year 
by the school districts represented in 
each area meeting. 

5. Supplementing the estimate, a sur- 
vey was made based on the established 
contacts, which provided data suff- 
ciently comprehensive and reliable to 
justify the establishment by the Cor- 
rectional Industries Commission of a 
substantial productive enterprise, with- 
‘out opposition from any source. 

Following these area meetings the 
State Correctional Industries Imple- 
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menting Committee published a leaflet, 
which was widely distributed, erititled 
“A Platform for The California State. 
Correctional Industries Implementing 
Committee.” In part, it read as fol- . 
lows: 


The State Department of Corrections 
can serve the public schools in terms of 
the following services: 

1. Display for Inspection and Evaluation 
the Articles Manufactured by Correc- 
tional Enterprises on Recommenda- 
tion of Qualified Personnel. 

2. Manufacture Articles for Experimen- 
tal Use in Classrooms. Any school 
district may request the manufacture, 
by California Correctional Industries, 
of sample items for experimental use, 
when such items hold promise of 
state-wide acceptance. 

3. Manufacture in Suficient Volume the 
Articles Selected for State-Wide Use. 


The same co-operative procedure can 
be, and has been, used with other state 
departments and agencies, and with 
state and local labor, industrial, and 
agricultural organizations. A convinc- 
ing example is the.support which was 
obtained for the establishment of a cot- 
ton textile mill at the State Prison at 
San Quentin, California. Arrangements 
were made for appropriate committees, 
or groups, to visit the prison, see and 
appraise the physical facilities avail- 
-able for the mill, meet with the Cor- 
rectional Industries Commission, and 
become fully informed concerning the 
proposed enterprise. ‘The organizations 
represented were: California Cotton Co- 
operative Association, California State 
Federation of Labor, California Indus- 
trial Union Council—CIO, California 
Manufacturers’ Association, California 
State Chamber of Commerce, California 
Farm Bureau Federation, Agricultural 
Council of California, Pacific Coast 
Garment Manufacturers, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—California Re- 
search Cotton Station, National Cotton 
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Council of America, Textile Workers 
of America—CIO, International Ladies 
Garment Workers, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, California Cot- 
ton Mills, San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce—Industrial Department, Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce—Indus- 
trial Department, and the Central Val- 
ley Empire Association. The substance 
of the information given the representa- 
tives of the co-operating bodies was that 
qualified textile engineers reported the 
proposed cotton textile mill could be 
operated successfully under certain pre- 
scribed conditions. The result was 
unanimous action by the Correctional 
Industries Commission providing for the 
establishment of a cotton textile mill at 
the State Prison at San Quentin. The 
opposition which had been expressed 
initially by some was withdrawn. ‘The 
mill will be in full operation beginning 
in January 1955, with unanimous ap- 
proval. 

These examples are intended to con- 
firm the fact that the co-operative ap- 
proach is the procedure which can, and 
does, provide the services that con- 
tribute effectively to the solution of the 
prison labor problem. The common ex- 
pression which predicates the need for 
a co-operative approach is: “I’m not 
going to stick my neck out.” There is 
a prevalent fear that sponsoring or en- 
dorsing the establishment of productive 
enterprises in prisons, as an individual, 
is very likely to make that individual, 
as ohe person expressed it, “the target 
of attack.” Because of this too preva- 
lent attitude, the co-operative approach 
is the way to get practical results. 
These results may be enumerated, 
briefly, as follows: 

1. Determination of markets for state- 
used articles which can be manufac- 
tured by productive enterprises in pris- 
ons. 

2. Estimating the market for each 
such state-used item. 


3. Enhancing the effectiveness of the 
services of prison productive enterprise 
by continuous co-operative planning. 

4. Establishment of better under- 
standing of the rehabilitative and eco- 
nomic benefits of the program of pro- 
ductive enterprises. 

5. Providing key individuals with the 
kind of information which can be used 
in establishing better understanding by 
the general public of the urgent need of 
reducing idleness in prisons through 
sound productive enterprises. 


_ TEST or REHABILITATION 


One of the most practical and under- 
standable ultimate tests of rehabilita- 
tion is satisfactory performance in a 
suitable job. The solution of the prison 
labor problem requires, therefore, the 
integrating of the prison vocational 
training with work experience in a 
prison productive enterprise and with 
placement opportunities in free society. 
The case of a rehabilitated prisoner will 
serve to illustrate the integrative proc- 
ess. The inmate started to work in the 
bakeshop in the State Prison at San 
Quentin. He completed a total of 4,800 
hours with a very good record. When 
his case was referred for parole, he was 
recommended for placement as a baker. 
With the co-operation of the Bakers’ 
Union, he was employed as a second- 
year helper, at the prevailing wage 
scale, in a large nationally known bak- 
ing corporation. His work record is ex- 
cellent and he is well-thought of by his 
superiors and his coworkers. He has 
received several increases and has been 
given additional training in various de- 
partments so that he would be familiar 
with all aspects of the work. He will 
complete his training on the job. 

Again the. co-operative approach is 
found to be the practical way to inte- 
grate the rehabilitative process of the 
prisoner, namely, vocational training 
followed by related job performance in 
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a productive enterprise in prison, fitting 
the inmate, on his being released, for 
placement in a job in which he can 
make maximum use of his vocational 
training and work experiences in prison, 
. and providing opportunity to complete 
his education and job training in free 
society. 


INTERAGENCY AGREEMENT 


Acting jointly on this conviction, the 
directors of .three state agencies ap- 
pointed a State Coordinating Commit- 
tee consisting of two representatives 
from each department to function in 
accordance with a specific agreement. 
The three departments are the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, the De- 
partment of Corrections, and the Adult 
Authority (Parole Board). Tke agree- 
ment reads as follows: 


I. Purpose 

Service with respect to the training 
and placement of inmates is being 
rendered throughout the State by 
these three agencies. Althorgh there 
is a close correlation in score of en- 
deavor, the realization that there is a 
need for further coordination of ef- 
forts and conformity in practice has 
resulted in the recognition that a gen- 
eral description of policy is deemed 
advisable. The Adult Authority is in- 
terested in training men for proper 
placement upon release from the in- 
stitution, to have such training recog- 
nized as substantial and as meeting 
the requirements set forth by the De- 
partment of Industrial Reletions in 
the California Apprenticeshiy Train- 
ing Program under the Division of 
Apprenticeship Standards, Arrange- 
ments will be made with the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations and the 
Adult Authority to make placements 
that will complete the training begun 
in the institutions and correlate the 
program of supervision to give the 
individual every opportunity to de- 
velop his trade skillfully ard under 
normal procedures. i 


II. Policies of The Department of Indus- 


trial Relations 
It shall be the responsibility of the 
Division of Apprenticeship Standards: 


A. To inform its personnel, concerned 
with the administration of the Ap- 
prenticeship Training programs, of 
the extent and nature of the train- 
ing programs offered by the De- 
partment of Corrections in the 
various state correctional institu- 
tions. 

B. To inform its personnel, concerned 
with the administration of the Ap- 
prenticeship programs, of the ex- 
tent and nature of the services 
provided by the Adult Authority 
for placement and supervision of 
parolees. 

C. To the maximum extent possible, 
to keep the Department of Correc- 
tions and the Adult Authority in- 
formed of employment opportuni- 
ties for apprentices and other on- 
the-job trainees. 

D. To provide the Department of 
Corrections and the Adult Au- 
thority with information that will 
assist in the establishment of ap- 
prenticeship and trade training pro- 
grams in the correctional institu- 
tions. 

E. To appoint representatives to work 
with designated representatives of 
the Department of Corrections and 
the Adult Authority developing 
procedures based upon this agree- 
ment and in coordinating activities 
resulting from this agreement. 


. The Policies of the Director of Cor- 


rections and The Adult Authority skall 

be as foWows: 

A. To inform personnel, concerned 
with training and placement ac- 
tivities, of the extent and nature 
of the services provided by the 
Division of Apprenticeship Stand- 
ards. 

B. To insure, through regular chan- 
nels, any instructions necessary to 
implement this agreement and any 
procedures that will effect correla- 
tion. 
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C. To arrange for classification and 
referral of applicants to the appro- 
priate joint apprenticeship com- 
mittee. 

D. To provide the Division of Ap- 
prenticeship Standards with such 
information as will assist in the 
coordination of apprenticeship and 
trade training programs in the in- 
stitutions. However, it is under- 
stood that such information is con- 
fidential and only such information 
as may be legally disclosed will be 
exchanged. 

E. To request the appointment of rep- 
resentatives of the Division of Ap- 
prenticeship Standards to serve as 
consultants to the various institu- 
tional trade advisory committees. 


IV, Joint Policies 


A. The Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, the Director of Correc- 
tions, and the Adult Authority 
will appoint staff representatives to 
a Coordinating Committee. This 
Committee will meet on call to 
determine joint policy in establish- 
ing methods and procedures for 
both training and placement, to 
coordinate their services, all for 
better utilization of opportunities 
for inmates in apprenticeship and 
in other on-the-job training pro- 


grams. 

B. The agencies will encourage cor- 
rectional inmates who qualify to 
participate in apprenticeship and 
other preparatory training, and 
further to advise and guide them 
towards the procedure that will be 
followed upon their release on 
parole. 

C. The agencies further agree that in- 
mates or parolees will not receive 
preferred treatment, but a mutual 
agreement is necessary to insure 
proper processing for apprentice- 
ship. 


GOALS OF REHABILITATION 


The provisions of this agreement 
point clearly. to the fact that there are 


certain major ends in the rehabilitation 
of the prisoner which must be achieved 
if the prison labor problem is to be 
solved. These ends, briefly enumer- 
ated, are: 

1. Adjusting the prisoner to useful 
living in prison, with hope for a better 
life in the future. The prisoner must 
be made to feel as one did when he 
wrote: “I entered the Guidance Center 
at San Quentin not knowing and actu- 
ally not caring where the road might 
end. Now at least I do have something 
definite in mind and can see in my to- 
morrow a new era.” 

2. Providing meaningful employment 
so that the prisoner will not feel he is 
“the forgotten man” but, rather, that he 
is using his time to improve himself in 
ways that will make him better able to 
adjust to the outside world with satis- 
faction to himself and benefit to the 
community. 

3. Assigning the prisoner to a job in 
a prison productive enterprise so as to 
make maximum utilization of all his 
previous education and work experience. 

4, Securing for the prisoner, on re- 
lease, placement which will afford him 
opportunity to make maximum use of 
his institutional training and enable 
him to make arrangements for com- 
pleting his job-training requirements 
guided by the appropriate Trade Ad- 
visory Committee and by the Local 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee. 

5. Developing in free society an un- 
derstanding and intelligently helpful at- 
titude towards the prisoner who is mak- 
ing an honest effort to live in the com- 
munity as a useful and responsible 
person. l 

It is obvious that when these enu- 
merated ends are achieved the prison 
labor problem is solved; but the 
achievement of them requires well-in- 
tegrated services. Trade advisory com- 
mittees are of very practical assistance 
in securing such integration. 
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TRADE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


The co-operation of labor and of in- 
dustry, which is indispensable in estab- 


lishing and operating prison productive ' 


enterprises, functions in the most prac- 
tical way through these trade advisory 
committees, which can, and do, render 
the following practical services. (1) 
They give practical and up-to-date coun- 
sel concerning a proposed productive 
enterprise in prison. (2) They rezom- 
mend the kind of equipment required 
for the efficient operation of the enter- 
prise. (3) They help to formulate stand- 
ards designed to ensure the development 
of the skill, technical knowledge, and 
attitudes required to succeed on the job. 
(4) They recommend the kind and 
quality of items to be produced. (5) 
They meet at the institutions at stated 
intervals to give critical and construc- 
tive evaluations of the enterprises and 
make specific recommendations. (6) 
They help in securing suitable employ- 
ment for those qualified inmatés who 
are ready for parole. (7) They help 
-in arranging, under prescribed pro- 
cedures, for completing on the jot .the 
training started in the institution and 
pursued during the period of incarzera- 
tion. (8) They help to develop intelli- 
gent public interest in the program of 
prisoner rehabilitation. 

A member of the California State 
Correctional Industries Commission, Mr. 
Frank K. Runyan, President of West- 
ern Merchandise Mart, at a meeting of 
Governor Earl Warren’s Council, made 
these observations concerning trade ad- 
visory committees: 


No matter how efficiently and scientifi- 
cally our penal institutions may be con- 
ducted, continuous education of the pub- 
lic is essential. This is particularly true of 
our correctional industries if they are to 
serve effectively the constructive purposes 
for which they are intended. Simply 
stated, the basic purposes of our correc- 


tional industries are: first, to provide the 
means by which prisoners may acquire 
training and good work habits; second, 
that upon their return to society, their ad- 
justment will be such that they will be ac- 
cepted as self-respecting and self-sustaining 
citizens; and third, to recultivate their 
mental processes so that they will think 
straight and give a full measure of service 
in their new lives. 

In realizing these basic purposes, our 
Trade Advisory Committees, a number of 
which have been created recently, are be- 
coming increasingly effective. Those se- 
lected for these Advisory Committees are 
men who have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of our problems and a real desire to be 
helpful in solving them. They are promi- 
nent and successful executives of industry 
and of labor, specialists and leaders in their 
respective fields, and they are willing to 
contribute their time to improve the func- 
tioning of our correctional industries. 

The members of these Advisory Com- 
mittees contribute in three ways: first, in 
practical advice on designs and standards 
of technical equipment and “knowhow” so 
that the men leaving our institutions 
may be capable of adapting themselves to 
modern equipment and methods; second, 
through their direct aid and influence, the 
absorption by industry of paroled and dis- 
charged men is accelerated; third, and 
most important, is the service of these ad- 
visers as influence centers in improving 
our public relations and education that 
more people may become more aware of 
the end purposes of our correctional insti- 
tutions program and its beneficial results, 
both human and economic. , 

The men of these Trade Advisory Com- 
mittees are giving freely of their knowl- 
edge and time. They are doing a fine job 
in helping to implement in a very sub- 
stantial way the programs of both your 
Adult Authority and your Correctional In- 
dustries Commission. As these Commit- 
tees gain experience, the state administra- 
tion, the taxpayers, management, labor, 
and the public at large may be justly proud 
ofi them. On behalf of the Commission I 
should like to bespeak for them merited 
recognition and encouragement and an ex- 
panded field of operation. 


é 
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To facilitate in a practical way the 
“expanded operation” recommended by 
Mr. Runyan, a pattern for trade ad- 
visory committees was formulated to 
govern their activities and facilitate ex- 
pansion of operation. This pattern was 
unanimously approved in principle by 
the Correctional Industries Commission. 
It reads: 


A PATTERN FOR TRADE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 


Governing Policy 


The productive enterprise will have for 
its primary purpose to provide meaningful 
work for which the inmate has respect and 
through which opportunity is afforded to 
acquire good work habits and basic skills 
which will be fundamental assets in any 
gainful occupation, and will be of prac- 
tical value by helping to make the inmate 
capable of adjusting more readily to com- 
munity living as an acceptable member of 
free society. 


Occupational Fitness 


A productive enterprise is not expected 
to turn out every inmate fully qualified to 
be gainfully employed in a specific occupa- 
tion. The Advisory Committee will give 
guidance on matters concerned with the 
continuation of training after release, which 
will enable parolees to complete their train- 
ing while gainfully employed. 


Appointments 


The members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee will be appointed by the Director of 
Corrections under general policies to be 
determined in consultation with the Cor- 
rectional Industries Commission. 


Chairman 


The chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee shall be chosen by the Committee mem- 
bers. 


Composition 


Each Advisory Committee will be com- 
posed of representatives from industry and 
from labor. 


Meetings 

Regular and special meetings shall be 
called by the chairman, except that at 
least four regular meetings shall a held in 
each calendar year. 


Reports 


At reasonable intervals appropriate re- 
ports will be made by the Committee to 
the State Director of Corrections. 


Equipment 
The Advisory Committee will be con- 
sulted regarding types and quantity of 


equipment deemed essential for the suc- © 
cessful operation of the enterprise. 


Visits to Institutions 


Each Committee member will be issued 
an identification card which will admit him 
to an institution for the purpose of ap- 
praising the program in which he is inter- 
ested and reporting his findings to ‘the 
Committee of which he is a member. 


EXTENT OF IDLENESS 


In discussing procedures and tech- 
niques designed to aid in practical ways 
of solving the prison labor problem, the 
current extent of idleness in a prison— 
and what is being done about it—is the 
primary consideration continuously to 
be kept in mind. Each institution 
should make a careful analysis of its 
population to determine the approxi- 
mate number of inmates which must be 
engaged in maintenance and housekeep- 
ing services, the number that are not 
available for assignment because of ill- 
ness or other incapacity, the number 
that are engaged full time in training 
projects, and the number engaged in 
productive enterprises. The difference 
between the sum of these figures and 
the population, of course, represents the 
current degree of idleness. It is not 
enough to determine the extent of idle- 
ness at a given date, but, rather, a 
perpetual inventory of idle men should 
be maintained and a conscientious ef- 
fort made to predict the amount of idle- 
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ness which may be expected in the 
months and years ahead. These fig- 
ures should be accurate and should be 
made available to the public, to the 
legislature, and to the fiscal authorities 
of the state. It follows, then that 
there must be continuous planning for 
the development of work projects to 
absorb the idleness ‘existing or antici- 
pated. 

The severity of the idleness problem 
in the state prisons of this country tends 
to fluctuate with the economic cycle. 
When there is full employment, labor 
is less concerned about the allegec com- 
petition of prison labor. When there 
are ready markets and a shortege of 
goods, business organizations arə less 
disturbed by this matter. In perinds of 
economic depression there is more pub- 
lic resistance to prison labor. Oppo- 
sition from these different sources takes 
the form of political pressures upon the 
governor and his subordinates, and dur- 
ing: legislative sessions more restzictive 
legislation is introduced and efforts are 
made by devious means to recaliate 
against the prison system by attacking 
its appropriations. The fact that the 
top-flight leaders of both labor aad in- 
dustry are on record enunciating a rea- 
sonable policy of state-use industries 
for prisons does not prevent local labor 
and business interests from resorting to 
every trick in the political bag tc keep 
prison industry from developing if it 
offers the slightest threat to some indi- 
vidual manufacturer or group of em- 
ployees. l 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


This being the case, this observer 
sees no easy solution to the prison la- 
bor problem. The only hope lies in 
gaining the co-operation of labor and 
industry in terms of specific peop-e and 
specific organizations. This involves a 
continuous effort in public relations be- 
tween the prison system and the lzaders 


of free enterprise. This cannot be done 
successfully as a part-time activity of a 
warden or a director. California has 
made its approach to the problem by 
the employment cf a full-time field rep- 
resentative for the Correctional Indus- 
tries Commission who devotes his en- 
tire time to the direct personal pub- 
lic relations aspects of the problem. 
Whether this would be a suitable ap- 
proach in another setting may be open 
to question, but the fact remains that 
prison industry must develop friends 
and supporters in labor and in industry, 
and this cannot be done in any way 
other than through personal contacts 
and a co-operative attitude. 

The most anomalous situation in the 
whole field of prison administration lies 
in the fact that the public appears to 
reject the idea that prisoners should 
contribute to their own support by eco- 
nomic production and, at the same 


‘time, the public is reluctant to authorize 


the appropriation of the large sums of 
money that are necessary to carry on 
constructive programs of vocational edu- 
cation and psychiatric treatment, which 
offer two of the most promising hopes 
for the practical rehabilitation of the- 
prisoner. Prison administration, as pres- 
ently constituted, has demonstrated lit- 
tle capacity for resisting the pressures 
of selfish economic interests in holding 
down the dévelopment of prison indus- 
try, and that same weakness is mani- 
fested in -the failure of the prisons 
to convince econcmy-minded legislators 
and taxpayer groups that it would be 
wise economy in the long run to make 
use of the time that men spend in 
prison to improve them mentally, mor- 
ally, and vocationally. We are inclined 
to argue in generalities and to make our 
appeals on a basis of sentiment. This 
approach has met with little success in 
the past, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it will meet with more in the 
future. 
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PILOT PROGRAMS 


The most promising approach to con- 
vincing public bodies that it pays to 
spend money on rehabilitation is to set 
up small pilot programs which do not 
require large sums of money. If funds 
cannot be obtained from public sources, 
they are often available from founda- 
tions; however, no foundation will be 
willing to risk money for experimental 
purposes unless it is set up under the 
best possible guidance and leadership 
and with some assurance that it will 
continue over a sufficiently long period 
of time to prove or disprove the hy- 
pothesis upon which it is based. As a 
practical matter this, again, will mean 
that the prison system must bring in 
outside: advice and assistance. These 
pilot or experimental programs are, in 
their essential nature, research projects; 
consequently, each experiment should 
be designed by research experts and 
during the’ period of the operation 
should be subject to the supervision of 
research specialists. These are nor- 
mally not found on the payroll. of a 
prison. It is usually not difficult, how- 


~ 


ever, to obtain the co-operation of uni- 
versities and private voluntary associa- 
tions. Because of the very nature of 


‘such projects and the materials with 


which they deal, it would be unusual 
to obtain any conclusive results in less 
than five years. Because of the politi- 
cal uncertainties of government, it is 
obviously difficult to carry on projects 
of this kind. . The greatest hope lies in 
the few jurisdictions in the country in 
which there has developed a tradition 
of stable and continuous administra- 
tion; however, even in these jurisdic- 
tions there can be no guarantee that 
there will be a steady flow of funds, 
however small, to finance such projects. 
Here lies a fertile, but fallow, field for 
the wise use of the grants of founda- 
tions. 

It is so obvious that it seems futile 
to say: we are not going to learn new 
and better techniques for treating con- 
victed felons unless we are given an op- 
portunity to experiment in the atmos- 
phere of science rather than in the 
climate of political pressures, economic 
competition, and sentimental preach- 
ments. 


Richard A. McGee, BS., M.A., Sacramento, California, is director of the California 
Depariment of Corrections. He has been a staf member at the U. S. Penstentiary, 
Lewisburg, Pa., worden of the New York City Penitentiary, deputy commissioner of cor- 
rection of New York City, and supervisor of public institutions of the State of Wash- 
ington. In 1951 he made a survey of the.German prisons in the U. S. Zone and served 
as consultant to the U. S. Occupation Authorities on prison problems. He organized and 
was the jirst editor of The Prison World and has written extensively on correctional 
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Correctional Institution Personnel—Amateurs 
or Professionals? 


. . Ey A. A. Evans 


CS Hes a guard out at the 
prison,” she said, in respoase to 
my question where I could locate my 
friend. This was a completely natural 
statement of a neighborly lady in the 
community where my friend resided. 
But it also epitomizes the public con- 
cept of the correctional worker today 
and the public attitude toward him. It 
thinks of him as someone who merely 
carries a gun, turns keys, and maintains 
order. 
the same “guard” or “hack” that he 
was known to be thirty years ago. It 
tends to look upon him through force 
of habit as an amateur. 


CORRECTIONAL Work Is Bic Business 


As an occupational field, penal and 
correctional work engages the full-time 
attention of many thousands of persons 
and the utilization of facilities and re- 
sources reaching multibillion dolla: pro- 
portions. The core of the correctional 
task—changing human behavior through 
modifying attitude—influences every de- 
cision and action of employees and staff 
in this work. The civil service examina- 
tion announcement for the basic cor- 
rectional officer position in the federal 
service states that incumbents o7 this 
position “are responsible for carrying 
out plans developed for correctional 
treatment and for modification of atti- 


tudes of persons who have been con-. 


fined.” Correctional work is the influ- 
encing of others to gain their respect, to 
accomplish a change in their attizudės, 
to improve their behavior and vader- 
standing of responsibilities for normal, 
socially acceptable conduct. What are 
the special qualifications and attr-butes 


The public still considers him : 


required of an individual to succeed in 
the fulfillment of this mission? What 
progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of a professionally skilled corps 
capable of accomplishing this task? 


- Wire Tarse HANDS 


Since there is no counterpart to cor- 
rectional work in civilian life or private 
industry, correctional institution ad- 
ministrators must train all employees 
in firearms and self-defense as well as 
in how’to obtain co-operation of the fre- 
quently warped personalities with whom 
the employees deal. Every correctional 
employee must be qualified for his re- 
sponsibility as a supervisor, a leader, a 
foreman. He must not only know the 
duties and responsibilities of the exact 


- position to which he is assigned, but also 


have. an understanding and knowledge 
of methods for handling attitudes which 
are in conflict with-the law. In the face 
of being tempted, threatened, and fre- 
quently maligned, he must possess pa- 
tience, a resolute character, and intui- 
tive understanding of human nature. 
Many states and the federal govern- 


ment include penal and correctional 


workers in the civil service. Under the 
merit system there is competitive ex- 
amination for initial appointment. The 
individual brings to the position such 
native intuition and resources as the 
stature and prestige of the position at- 
tract. In the past most persons have 
entered the correctional field acciden- 


‘tally. At a time when they were inter- 


ested in a change of job, their names as 
eligibles on clerical, mechanical, social 


_worker, librarian, or other civil service 
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registers available for government-wide 
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appointment were certified to Depart- 
ments of Correction for consideration. 
Frequently an inquiry from a Depart- 
ment of Correction as to availability for 
employment is the first occasion for 
their considering work in this field of 
endeavor. Quite often they have not 
previously visited a penal or correc- 
tional institution and have no concep- 


tion of the duties and responsibilities of - 


employees engaged in this work. 


THe LABORER Is Wortuy or His HIRE 


In the long-range planning of organ- 
ized Departments of Correction, an es- 
sential element of the planning is the 
development of personnel possessing 
high qualifications and capability for 
more responsible assignments. To get 
this quality oi personnel it must be 
recognized that recruitment for the va- 
riety of skills, trades, and professions 
required in correctional work is in com- 
petition with private industry and other 
government employment opportunities. 
A good salary is probably the most im- 
portant means of interesting individu- 
als in a type of employment which they 
had not previously planned as a career. 

The compensation attached to a po- 
sition determines to a large degree in 
this, as in all other occupations, the 
number of able men and women who 
are willing to accept it. The $100 per 
month salaries paid correctional em- 
ployees in some jurisdictions do not 
attract amateurs possessing a capability 
for training and development which will 
ensure their success in this work. A 
prime reason that some persons engaged 
in correctional work are amateurs is 
that the rate of pay is inadequate to at- 
tract persons with a potential for suc- 
cessfully handling correctional prob- 
lems. The ability of these individuals 
in the public service to devote the best 
of their time and energy to the task is 
impeded if they have personal worries 
as to their financial future, or as to the 


` 
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welfare, security, and support of their 
families. A tabulation or comparison of 
wages paid correctional workers in dif- 
ferent geographical areas does not satis- 
factorily focus attention upon this facet 
of the problem. It is natural that the 
wages of correctional personnel should 
vary, since there is variation from area 
to area in living costs and wages paid in 
other occupations. But it is essential 
that the salaries of correctional workers 
maintain an equitable relation to the 
cost of living and to the salaries of other 
positions carrying comparable responsi- 
bilities and requirements. As things 
stand today, the salaries paid correc- 
tional workers are out of line. And at 
the same time the correctional worker 
is confronted with increased living costs 
and higher taxes. Many of these em- 
ployees see inflation precluding their 
setting aside any savings, equity; or re- 
source for emergencies, for the educa- 
tion of their children, and ‘for the fu- 
ture well-being of their dependents. 
Persons who enter this important func- 
tion of the public service ought to be 
able to expect a decent opportunity for 
comfort and saving and for the proper 
upbringing of their families. A recent 
survey in one jurisdiction disclosed that 
the average take-home pay of the cor- 
rectional worker was the same as that 
paid garbage collectors—and at that 
time the latter were on strike in that 
jurisdiction for a wage increase. 

The position of the correctional 
worker makes it difficult for him to 
supplement his income from outside ac- 
tivities. He should-in propriety avoid 
part-time work which dissipates his en- 
ergies, interferes with his recall in event 
of emergencies, or reflects unfavorably 
upon his reliability as a counselor -and 
an influence for uprightness among in- 
mates. In the nature of things this 
closes to him many sources of supple- 
mentary income. Yet in the face of 
higher living costs with which correc- 
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tional salaries have not kept pace, it 
has been necessary among some penal 
and correctional staffs for as many as 
half of the employees to take up out- 
side part-time jobs. 

Moreover, management is continually 
confronted with pleas from some of its 
most promising young correctional off- 
cers for advice on how they can remain 
in this work. Though they find very 
interesting and challenging the many 
dynamic: situations which arise, the po- 
sition does not offer a salary which will 
enable them to maintain a growing 
family. ‘These are the persons cor-ec- 
tional institution administrators wculd 
search for when trying to find individu- 
als most likely to succeed in this work. 
Their loss compounds itself in the con- 
sequent discouragement of others in the 
same generation from seeking a career 
in this field. 


AROUND THE CLOCK 


The nature of his position and dwzies 
requires that the correctional worker be 
available for frequent emergency call. 
He must render, for his compensation, 
not merely a full day’s work, but <he 
dedication of his whole life. His work 
is fraught with many hazards; he is 
frequently physically assaulted; he and 
his family are the objects of threats of 
reprisal, bribes, and ridicule. The bur- 
den of these onerous incidents to his 
service is not confined to his working 
hours. While the community and 3o- 
ciety require that his conduct and p2r- 
formance be such as to merit confiderice 
and trust, he is at the same time the 
whipping boy of that society. While he 
strives earnestly to protect society, to 
lift the standards of his profession, to 
improve the quality of his influence in 
modifying the attitudes of persons ccu- 
fined, he is being belittled, ridiculed, aad 
maligned. Just as the neighborly lady 
saying, “He’s a guard out at the prisor.,” 
was subtly expressing her low esteem of 
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my friend, so also does the public too 
often ostracize and look down upon per- 
sons engaged in this work. 

For, you see, my friend has never 
been employed as a guard. In fact, the 
agency with which he is employed has 
had no guards on its payrolls for more 
than eighteen years—well-nigh a gen- 
eration. The institution at which he is 
employed is not now and never has been 
a prison. Change in this attitude of so- 
ciety towards its correctional staff has 
been very slow. Are members of this 
occupational field expected to reconcile 
themselves to the fact that other gen- 
erations will come and go before the 
public accepts the correctional worker 
as socially and economically equal? 


SELECTIVE RECRUITMENT 


The task of supervising and guiding 
prisoners is no job for amateurs. The 
correctional worker must have a po- 
tential to benefit from training, to be- 
come skilled in all phases of :his work. 
It is necessary to look for skills, talents, 
and capabilities in those recruited for 
this work. We mean not only skills, 
talents, and capabilities for doing a par- 
ticular job, but also for teaching it to 


untrained and frequently resisting in- 


mates. 

Pinpointing the qualities of person- 
ality and experience most likely to as- 
sure success in the correctional field has 
long engaged the attention of adminis- 
trators. Research along this line can 
make a vast contribution to success of 
the individual and progress in the pro- 
fession. An experiment was undertaken 
by the federal Bureau of Prisons to 
ascertain whether there is a correlation 
between results of a practical judgment 
test and success in adaptation to cor- 
rectional work. 

Each new appointee during a period 
of one year was given a written practical 
judgment test at the time of entry on 
duty. There were 150 such appointees 


# 
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who took the test and completed one 
year of employment. The average score 
attained was 203. Instructions provided 
with the test stated that when taken 


by schoolteachers, foremen, accountants, _ 


and junior executives in private in- 
dustry, half of them scored above 190 
and half below 190, and in one of the 
largest industrial organizations the mean 
score for a group of 109 industrial en- 
gineers was 207. The scores achieved 


by the 150 new correctional employees - 


indicate that there had been success in 
recruiting persons with a rather high 
degree of practical judgment in dealing 
with supervisory problems. 

The test, however, does not measure 
whether an employee likes correctional 


tion on the book. Also, (4) during his 
basic indoctrination when he was being 
oriented in the organization and policies 
of the service, qualifying in firearms 
and physical training, performing on 
specific key posts under the immediate 
instruction and supervision of experi- 
enced officers, and writing on seven as- 
signed subjects pertaining to this work, 
he was rated by some thirty different 
persons and these ratings were con- 
verted into an over-all grade on basic 
training. f 

The accompanying tabulation reflects 
the results of these several processes for 
a typical group of the new employees at 
one of the institutions which partici- 
pated in the program: ; 


EMPLOYEE RATINGS AFTER ONE YERAR’S CORRECTIONAL SERVICE 


Jos PER- Jos PER- 
EMPLOYEE FORMANCE FORMANCE 
RANKING RATING 
o ETE 1 93.0 
Bories 2 90.0 
Coi 3 89.0 
D.. 4 89.9 
Pa 5 88.0 
Poy  aerse 6 87.0 
Goca itu 7 86.0 
i: OEE & 84.0 
Dee presto 9 81.3 
J se sci tts Boe 10 77.3 


work or chafes under it, whether he is 
lazy, whether he has courage, is cool in 
emergencies, is patient, and whether he 
has a devoted interest in helping others 
solve their personal problems. 

At the conclusion of the first year of 
service the supervisors at the respective. 
institutions were requested to (1) rank 
these new employees in order of suc- 
cessful job performance and (2) rate 
them in relation to a score of 100 as 
indicating outstanding performance in 
every area. In addition, (3) each new 
employee was required to study a text- 
book written for correctional work and 
was required to take a written examina- 


a 






EXAM GRADE OVER-ALL GRADE PRACTICAL 
ON SERVICE ON BASIC JUDGMENT 
TEXTBOOK TRAINING TEST SCORE 

84 219 
76 209 
88 214. 
90 188 
85 213 
97 211 
85 183 
89 203 
83 176 
70 184 


When we attempt to make correla- 
tions of the rankings based on the 
year of job performance as supplied by 


the supervisors with the practical judg- 


ment test score, or with the over-all 
rating on basic training, or with the ex- 
amination grade on the textbook cover- 
ing the work of the organization, we find 
insufficient pattern to indicate definite 
conclusions. Validation was undertaken 
by experts on tests and statistics. ` It 
was their judgment that a correlation of 
nearly 80 per cent was reflected. 

It is evident that we have here a very 
intricate matter, one which is sensitive 
to the effectiveness of supervisors as in- 
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structors. It is also sensitive to the lati- 
tude of opportunity afforded in the dif- 
ferent institutions for the exercise of 
judgment and participation in manage- 
ment. It offers some promise as a tool 
for use by administrators in the selec- 
tion.of personnel and the measurement 
of their suitability for this field of en- 
` deavor. 

The training and development of per- 
sonnel can only succeed when built on a 
solid foundation. It is with and through 
these hands that the correctional insti- 
tution administrator must work. No 
matter how many, ‘how beautiful, and 
how well-fitted his facilities, without 
quality in his personnel his program 
cannot succeed. There is no substitute 
for the personality, the genuine interest, 
the ability in judgment, and the Enowl- 
edge and understanding of personal re- 
lationships between workers ard in- 
mates. Yet the poorer and more inade- 
quate. the facilities and the tighter the 
budget for providing reasonably ade- 
quate food, clothing, shelter, and gen- 
erally accepted comforts of human ex- 
istence, the greater the burden upon 
personnel and the greater the need for 
staff competence. 


TRAINING CORRECTIONAL WOREERS_ 


We have already mentioned the need 
for basic orientation of personnel newly 
entering this field. There is no ccunter- 
part in private ‘industry, no course in 
elementary school, high school, or col- 
lege, experience in or completion of 
which will enable the newly appointed 
correctional officer to become fully pro- 
ductive on his first day of duty. While 
custody, discipline, and security have al- 
ways been recognized as the first duties 
of correctional personnel and take pre- 
cedence over all other functions, it is 
now equally recognized that the correc- 
tional worker—who is in contac: with 
the inmate at work, in quarters, at 
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school, in the library, the visiting room, 
on the recreational field, when the in- 
mate eats, sleeps, bathes, or does any 
other of a million normal or abnormal, 
natural or unnatural, things—is the in- 
dividual who has the greatest influence 
upon the inmate during his institutional 
life. He is the employee through whom 
the modification of attitude must be ac- 
complished. He is the individual who 
represents to the inmate the prosecutor, 


“judge, and warden in the execution of 


the sentence. He implements a pro- 
gram of reformation and rehabilitation 
coincident with assuring custody of the 
inmate, or he effectively undercuts and 
thwarts those programs. He is the 
most frequently seen and felt human 
link between the inmate and the insti- 
tution’s administrative and management 
staff. 

Which it will be—constructive or ob- 
structive—and whether he is to remain 
in this field, depends in large measure 
upon his orientation, his on-the-job 
training, close supervisory assistance, 
and the evaluation of him during his 
first year of employment. The practice 
of placing the new employee in the most 
remote fringes, in the towers, during his 
early years of employment has been 
thoroughly discredited. His first days 
and weeks afford the golden oppor- 
tunity for interpreting to him his re- 
sponsibility as a counselor and leader 
of persons in need of constructive guid- 
ance. During this period the lack of 
prior experience from which to formu- 
late prejudices and misconceptions can 
.be exploited by correctional adminis- 
trators. Capturing those early oppor- 
tunities to train and indoctrinate new 
employees in the ways supervisors ‘would 
like them to perform is possible i in this 
specialized field of work as it is in few 
other occupations. New employees are 
far more likely not to depart from 
guidelines to the achievement of desired 
objectives than they are by trial and 
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error “on their own” to hit upon suc- 
cessful methods of performance. 


AUTHORITAR[ANISM VERSUS 
PROFESSIONALIZATION 


Systems of administration and opera- 
tion for handling large groups of indi- 
viduals have traditionally invoked an 
authoritarian spirit. It has its advan- 
tages. Chaos and confusion are avoided. 
“Prussian” discipline, orderliness, and 
mass subordination become the watch- 
word of those who cannot trust sub- 
ordinates to show initiative, judgment, 
and resourcefulness. In the authori- 
tarian-type organization the individual 
must suboidinate himself completely. 
To permit the exercise of initiative at 
various levels of supervision and opera- 
tion is to complicate and disorganize the 
machinery of precisionlike performance, 
claim the authoritarian devotees. 

The goal of correctional treatment is 
the reformation of individuals, prepar- 
ing them’to assume upon release the 
responsibilities of normal living in mod- 
ern society. The content and purpose 
of employee training in correctional 
institutions should be geared to the 
achievement of this objective. The 
‘transition for the inmate commences 
with his first contact with correctional 
personnel. This transition continues and 
progresses as each further contact fills 
out the pattern of preparing the inmate 
for successful living, good citizenship, 
responsibly facing economic, social, and 
other situations and problems. 

In the basic orientation training of 
new employees entering this field, it is 
essential they be indoctrinated in the 
tremendous influence which relation- 
ships bear upon the programs and upon 
all of the individuals. The relation- 
ships between coworkers, between work- 


ers and the public, between institutional . 


departments, among the inmates, be- 
tween employees and the inmates, influ- 
ence every thought and act of the indi- 


viduals in this institutional community. 
These relationships play all-important 
roles in motivating others to do or re- 
frain from doing the things we wish 
done or left undone rather than irritat- 
ing or aggravating them to the opposite 
course; they constitute the generating 
force which sets the tempo and behavior 
pattern of the institution. To a large 
extent they determine the success of the 
treatment or rehabilitative effort. Dur- 
ing this background indoctrination of 
basic training new employees are told 
about, observe, and finally perform un- 
der close direction actual assignments 
in the various institutional departments. 
They see how experienced personnel 
work together to get the total job of 
operating an institution accomplished. 
The reasons for doing things in a par- 
ticular way, as well as the way of doing 
things, are explained to them. They 
have a firmer grasp upon the co-ordina- 
tion and integration techniques and 
relationships of the organization as a 
whole; they are shown that it is the 
sum of the parts which makes success. 

By the nature of these relationships 
and objectives, success in correctional 
work is largely dependent upon the em- 
ployee’s professional skill in working 
with others, whether this skill is inher- 
ent in his personality and brought to 
the position from other experience or 
acquired by training and development 
on the job. When we speak of the 
professionalization of the institutional 
worker we mean the encouragement of 
these qualifications and skills which he 
must have in order to handle success- 
fully the difficult persons who come un- 
der his control. 


Gotp Is TRIED IN THE FIRE AND MAN 
IN THE FURNACE OF ADVERSITY 


The correctional worker is tested over 
and over again. A new group of in- 
mates arrives each day to match wits 
with him.. The public hears much of 
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the confirmed and notorious criminal 
who often successfully uses delaying 
and nuisance tactics during his com- 
petition with the prosecuting officals. 
In recent years the agitating and annoy- 
ing methods of some troublesome de- 
fendants have taxed even talented, ex- 
perienced, and venerated occupants of 
high judicial seats to the end of -heir 
patience and perseverance. 

The public expects upon conviction 
and sentencing that these indivicuals 
will be handled justly, firmly, securely, 
and in anonymity by the correctional 
worker. More: remarkable still, the 
public hopes that prior to completion 
of the sentence these individuals will 
have been reformed. A large-sized ex- 
pectation from a small group of em- 
ployees working in an environment 
which houses a concentration of such 
individuals! It is in truth no public 
responsibility to entrust to the hands of 
amateurs. 


CONTINUED TRAINING 


With a view to meeting this herculean 
responsibility the correctional woiker’s 
training must continue throughout his 
employment. In his career the de- 
mands upon him represent an ever- 
moving horizon. Upon a sound bese of 


initial training and understanding, bis 


further training should include: first, 
technical training—to enable him better 
to comprehend the specialized duties of 
his particular job and organizazional 
function; second, cross training—tc cap- 
ture the experience of others and to 
integrate the various institutiona_ seg- 
ments, and so to prepare himsef for 
promotion to more responsible stat and 
supervisory positions. 

Much of his learning incident -0 ac- 
quiring a depth and breadth of under- 
standing of interpersonal relationships 
will be accomplished on his own time 
by studying books, magazines, and arti- 
cles suggested by his supervisors and 


available through the staff library, and 
by participating in college-level training. 
Just as the burden of responsibility in 
all his relations with-inmates ‘rests upon 
him, so also does the burden of responsi- 
bility for maximum utilization and de- 
velopment of his own skills, aptitudes, 
and abilities rest upon his initiative. 
Through training he will have access to 
the fundamentals, to the time-tested re- 
sults of trial and error, to the experi- 
ence of those who have preceded him. 

Training on state or government time 
should include periodic refresher ses- 
sions at least quarterly. During these 
periods new policies, trends in popula- 
tion, improved procedures and tech- 
niques, may be presented by the correc- 
tional institution administrator and dis- 
cussed by or with members of his staff 
before groups of correctional workers. 
It is ever the duty of the administrator 
and his department heads to interpret 
policies, give leadership, and foster an 
understanding of the progrdms among 
the workers who implement those pro- 
grams. ‘These sessions afford an oppor- 
tunity for the administrator to “see and 
be seen” by all of the employees. They 
provide a medium for promoting a sense 
of feeling “on the team” in this joint 
endeavor. Another opportunity occurs 
as the administrator and his staff con- 
tact workers on the job, making inspec- 
tions, encouraging, and counseling with 
the employee and discussing problems or 
operating procedures. Keeping in mind 
on these occasions that quality cannot 
be inspected into a product, that the 
real watchword for quality is the cor- 
rectional worker as an individual, en- 
hances the probabilities of successfully 
imparting knowledge and sharing infor- 
mation with the subordinate. 

Training 1s the democratic process 
of sharing experience. It permits the 
younger “and newer employee to leap- 
frog the years of trial, and the prob- 
lems which have confronted others and 
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been resolved. It goes on continually 
in an organization imbued with a strong 
moral sense of mutual understanding 
and reciprocity. When the worker is 
stimulated to pride in his work he does 
quality work. When overconfidence and 
the immediate needs and pressures of 
his organization influence him to allow 
slipshod performance to get by, he does 
a disservice to himself, to the inmate, 
to his coworkers, and to his organiza- 
tion. 


WHo Writ Leap THEM? 


In correctional work there has been 
a tendency for each organization to 
blaze its own trail instead of profiting 
from the experience of others. The 
duplication of cost in this repetitive 
method of improving techniques and 
principles points up the need for a pool- 
ing of resources and knowledges, and, 


as a corollary, the need for an organ-. 


ized, continuing, joint training enter- 
prise for correctional administrators. 
Jurisdictions which have placed their 
correctional services on a career basis 
can profit by this type of top-level, 
broad orientation for administrators, 
particularly for those who have devel- 
oped in a specialized phase or function 
of correctional work. The decision- 
making process of the executive, par- 
ticularly the decision-making responsi- 
bility over areas of operation in which 
the individual has had no experience, 
represents the most profound and diffi- 
cult part of the transition from worker 
to supervisor to administrator. 

While intra-institutional training pro- 
‘ grams can alleviate this through com- 
mittee assignments, cross training, “act- 
ing” designations, and seminars or 
forums, the preparation for decision- 
making administratorship responsibility 
can be only partial. Training at the 
top is even more important than at 
the bottom. Too often the techniques 
and procedures advocated in the better 


training classes for the worker fall short 
of their objective because they are to 
some degree in conflict with the policies 
of the untrained administrator. It is 
extremely difficult (when not impos- 
sible) to effect any changes or reforms 
in an institution where there is only 
lip-service support from the adminis- 
trator, or where the desired objectives 
are not understood by him or are not 
in line with his ideas and policies. The 
quality of correctional administration is 
dependent upon the quality of correc- 
tional executiveship in the adminis- 
trator. 

Progress has been accomplished in 
many places throughout the nation in 
the correctional treatment of offenders. 
The need for an organized, joint, con- 
tinuing program at a designated cen- 
ter for the sharing of that experience 
and for progress in the training of 
junior correctional-institution executives 
is upon us. ‘Training is the communi- 
cation of ideas to improve understand- 
ing, promote sound relationships, and 
strengthen that leadership which influ- 
ences a response of followership from 
within. 

As a force for overcoming funda- 
mental weaknesses in American prisons, 
none shows greater promise than forti- 
fying the administrative, management, 
and personnel capabilities. This is a 
movement in which local, state, na- 
tional, and international jurisdictions 
have a mutual interest, to which they 
can make a contribution of ideas, and 
from which they can benefit by exploit- 
ing the experience of others. 


AMATEURS OR PROFESSIONALS? 


In the nature of things, many per- 
sons newly entering correctional work 
are amateurs. Many of them are pre- 
vented from acquiring experience, com- i 
petence, confidence, and professional 
skill in this field. In those jurisdictions 
where frequent and complete turnover 
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of personnel occurs, the task is com- 
mitted recurringly to the hands of in- 
experienced and untrained employees 
who have no opportunity to build upon 
their own experience or the cumuktive 
experience of others. In those jur-sdic- 
tions where the pay does not attract in- 
dividuals with capacity for growth and 
success the solution of correctional prob- 
lems is entrusted to: hands unequal to 
the task. 

On the other hand, in systems which 
offer a respected career to the individu- 


als entering the field, which have a 
sound classification and pay scale with 
promotions based upon merit from 
within the organization, and in which 
a strong sense of mutual assistance pre- 
vails among the personnel, there the 
gains of each generation can be passed 
on to their successors. A professional 
devotion to the work and an under- 
standing of its rehabilitative possibili- 
ties replace the insecurity and insta- 
bility of an untrained ‘personnel gravely 
concerned with its job tenure. 


A, A, Evens, LL.B., LL.M., MPL, B.C.S., Washington, D. C., is assistant director 


of the federal Bureau of Prisons. 


The Open Institution 


By Kenyon J. SCUDDER 


MERICA cannot solve her crime 
problem by locking men in prison. 
Neither can she adjust men in prison 
and prepare them for the day of release 
by dumping them into a great bastille. 
It is a well-recognized fact today that 
a prison experience is apt to bring out 
the worst in a man and leave its perma- 
nent scar upon his personality. There- 
fore what happens to men in prison will 
in large measure determine their atti- 
tude upon release. Now 98 per cent of 
those who go to prison return to the 
community some day. We should be 
greatly concerned whether they come 
out soured and embittered against so- 
ciety for having placed them there or 
full of hope and new courage for the 
future because we have afforded them 
ample opportunity to improve their 
condition during incarceration. 

One reason for clinging to outmoded 
prison traditions of the past is the fun- 
damental fear that men will escape if 
given the slightest opportunity. So we 
continue to build our prisons of con- 
crete and steel, with clanging doors and 
electric locks, with armed guards and 
barbed wire, on the old theory that 
since we cannot determine who can be 
trusted and who cannot, we must treat 
all men alike, expecting them all to 
escape. 

I am certain that the sternest warden 
of our penal institutions in America will 
admit that if he had the proper facili- 
ties in the form of different types of in- 
stitutions for different types of prison- 
ers, and the necessary trained personnel 
to sort out and place the hardened and 
dangerous offenders in the proper maxi- 
mum-security institution, he would need 
such a secure unit for not more than 
25 per cent of all his prisoners. The 
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rest could be handled in medium- and 
minimum-security institutions. 

Twelve years ago the men at Folsom 
Prison in California refused to work. 
Their attitude was expressed by a pris- 
oner: “What? Me Work? Why the © 
judge sentenced me here to do time, 
not to do work.” 

As a result, it was difficult to admin- 
ister that institution. Later, when prison 
industries were introduced and men ex- 
perienced the dignity of work, the whole 
atmosphere at Folsom changed, and 
now men line up each morning eagerly 
asking to be employed. 

I once asked Bob Heinze, warden of 
Folsom, California’s super maximum-se- 
curity prison, how many of his 2,600 
men were too dangerous to be at large 
in the prison yard. He replied: “If I 
could lock up eighty men and keep 
them away from the general popula- 
tion, this place would be a paradise.” 

Since then the State Department of 
Corrections has furnished a new unit 
for such a purpose, housing two hun- 
dred men. The warden is experiencing 
difficulty in keeping it filled. Even the 
willful troublemakers would rather be- 
have than be deprived of the meager 
freedom of a prison yard. 

And yet with few exceptions our 
states have been unwilling to support 
any change in their penal systems, con- 
tent to go on as before. The majority 
of the prisons of the world are still of a 
maximum-security type, surrounded by 
high walls bristling with guns and other 
restrictive devices. 

In twenty-three states our prisons are 
from seventy to one hundred and ten 
years old and should have been torn 
down long ago and replaced by another 
type of prison. 


~ 
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During the last three years w2 have 
witnessed the greatest series of prison 
disturbances in the history of our coun- 
try. ' 

While some states and penclogists 
recognized that there was a better way 
to administer our prisons, it was the 
federal Bureau of Prisons led by San- 
ford Bates and James V. Bennett in the 
1930’s that blazed a new trail in the 
housing, classification, care, and treat- 
ment of prisoners. As a result, some 
states have now surpassed even the Bu- 
reau’s fine achievements. 


Tse CALIFORNIA STORY 


During the last nine years under the 
leadership of Richard A. McGee, direc- 
tor of corrections, and with the splendid 
backing of former Governor Earl War- 
ren, the prison system of California has 
been completely overhauled; new me- 
dium- and minimum-security prisons 
and a new institution for women have 
been built, two reception-guidance cen- 
ters have been set up, in the no-th and 
south, and a medical facility for those 
in need of such service, thus providing 
a state-wide system of classification and 
treatment of all offenders regardless of 
the seriousness of their crime. 

The real beginning of these changes 
in California’s penal system occurred in 
1935 when an enlightened legislature 
decided that prisoners should be treated 
as individuals and that the more hope- 


ful cases should be separated from the . 


hardened offenders. To that end pro- 
vision was made for the “segregation” 
from the hardened criminals af those 
prisoners capable of moral rehabilitation 
and restoration to good citizenship. 

A farm-type institution with suitable 
buildings and program’ was proposed, 
and a site of 2,600 acres was secured 
near the town of Chino in southern 
California. 

The project was under the Cirection 
of a state board of prison directors, a 


group of five unsalaried lay members 
appointed by the governor and con- 
firmed by the state Senate. 

It was then that fear entered the pic- 
ture. The custody-minded prison board, 
dominated by custody-minded wardens, 
differed in their ideas on prison manage- 
ment from the intent of the legislature. 
“I£ southern California wants a prison, 
a prison it shall be,” they said, and be- 
cause of the great fear of escapes they 
proceeded to build an old-type peniten- 
tiary. The two prisons we then had 
were in bad shape. On the national 
rating scale for the United States Cali- 
fornia stood second from the bottom. 

In spite of this, the prison board 
started two maximum-security cell 
blocks at Chino, surrounded half the 
2,600 acres with a high chain link fence 
topped with six strands of barbed wire, 
and erected ten gun towers, all of which 
had no place in a minimum-security 
prison. They further planned a twenty- 
foot wall to surround all the buildings 
and expected to provide five additional 
gun towers to keep the men in at night. 

In 1938, after a serious disturbance 
at San Quentin prison, the intransigent 
prison board was removed and with the 
appointment of a new board the way 
was opened for a more reasonable atti- 
tude toward a minimum-security insti- 
tution. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS ... 


In 1940, I was appointed superin- 
tendent at Chino and given a free hand 
to select my staff. Here was such an 
opportunity as seldom comes to a state 
more than once in a century to start 
a new type of institution for the first 
offender. The brutal and impersonal 
treatment I had witnessed at the hands 
of ignorant and untrained guards in in- 
stitutions where I had worked con- 
vinced me that there should be some 
better method of dealing with prisoners 
if they were to be restored to useful 
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citizenship. Why not weave into this 
new fabric the best we could find in the 
good prisons in America and develop a 
different pattern for the care and treat- 
ment of men in trouble? 

Here, emphasis would be placed on 
freedom of choice, acceptance of re- 
sponsibility while in prison, and prepa- 
ration for return to community life. 
We would recognize that individuals 
change slowly; therefore, the process of 
adjustment must be gradual. It is easy 
to be good with a gun in your back 
when you are told what to do and when 
to do it. It is quite another thing to 
have to accept responsibility while in 
prison, the kind of responsibility you 
are expected to assume in a free world 
outside the walls. We must follow a 
new prison philosophy, namely, “that 
there can be no regeneration except in 
freedom. That rehabilitation must come 
from within the individual and not 
through coercion.” t 


Curo’s STAFF 


In selecting our staff, why not look 
for young men just out of college, who 
perhaps had never seen a prison; young 
men with vision and courage and a de- 
sire for a career in penology? Then we 
should not be tied down by old tradi- 
tions binding us to the many outmoded 
methods of the past. And since we 
were not going to build the inside wall 
with its five additional gun towers, we 
should be forced to rely upon the per- 
sonality, ability, and courage of the 
staff to handle the men without the use 
of force and firearms. 

Could such staff personnel be found? 
There were 50 positions in the budget 
for Chino and 2,300 people had signed 
up for those jobs. Most of them had 
been promised a position by some poli- 
tician. 

1 Kenyon J. Scudder, Prisoners Are Peo- 


ple (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, 1952), p. 28. 


We gave a screening examination 
which eliminated all but 700 who could 
meet our minimum requirements. Then 
we interviewed the 225 who scored the 
highest. From this group we selected 
the 50, in spite of vigorous political op- 
position. Most of them had an A.B., 
although we were not looking for de- 
grees, and only one had ever worked in 
a prison. We were looking first of all 
for men who understood how to handle 
people. 

These young men were given an in- 
tensive eight weeks’ training course be- 
fore we were ready to open the prison. 
The course included instruction in the 
use of firearms so that no one would 
get hurt. Then we locked up the guns, 
and they have never been used except 
in case of escapes. Through the teach- 
ing of judo, the art of self-defense, 
we developed in each man poise, cour- 
age, and confidence in his own ability 
to deal with any emergency that might 
arise without resorting to arms. A part 
of each day was devoted to the theory 
of handling men, some sociology, psy- 
chology, problems of discipline, and the 
general philosophy of freedom that was 
to govern the institution. 

They were a fine-looking group with 
an eager desire to make good on this 
new job. This careful selection of staff 
has paid big dividends to the State of 
California, as evidenced by the posi- 
tions these men hold today, twelve years 
after the institution opened. Thirty- 
nine are still with the Department of 
Corrections, five as associate wardens 
or superintendents, five on the Direc- 
tor’s staff in Sacramento, and all the 
others advanced in position and mak- 
ing their individual contributions to the 
work of the department. 


Tse Fæst Bus LOAD or PRISONERS 


We had quite a discussion about how 
to transport our first load of men from 
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San Quentin to Chino. Old-timers said 
we should get a prison car with locks 
and bars, handcuffs, and leg irons or we 
would never get them there. 

We had personally interviewed each 
man, and he had been carefully se- 
lected to make the trip. Many had 
families in southern California, mothers, 
wives, and children whom they had not 
seen in months.or vears, lasting ties 
that should anchor the men to Chino. 
Eagerly they inquired about the visit- 
ing privileges, whether the family or 
friends could come to see them. 

“My wife can make it up here to San 
Quentin only once a year,” one man 
said, “and then she can’t bring the 
baby.” 

“Do you really think I can make #?” 
another inquired. “Td. like to write my 
wife.” 

“Go ahead and write her,” I said, 
“for you will be one of the men to oven 
the institution at Chino.” 

On July 10,1941, instead of a prison 
car we chartered a Greyhound bus and 
took the first group the five huncred 
miles to Chino as ordinary passengers. 
There were thirty-four convicts and 
three of us. We had no handcuffs, leg 
irons, billy clubs, or guns, and there 
was no lock on the bus door. 

We arrived at Chino at six o’clock 
that night. I couldn’t have asked for 
a better behaved group. 

As the young, unarmed supervisor, 
dressed in sport clothes, waved us 
through the front gate, a new institu- 
tion was born, based upon this new 
philosophy of freedom. 

The reaction of the men was scme- 
thing to remember. That night we 
waded through the mail home. One 
man wrote: “Dear Mom: You con’t 
have to be ashamed of getting lecters 
out of this place because it isn’t a 
prison. It’s the California Institction 
for Men.” Another said: “Dad: When 


I arrived, I lost my number and got. 
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back my name ‘cause they call me Jack 
around here.” 

That was twelve years ago. Since 
then Chino has grown from those 34 
men to a population of 1,800, of whom 
300 are in five forestry camps adminis- 
tered by the institution. 

More than thirteen thousand men 
have been transported to Chino by bus. 
We have never had a single man at- 
tempt to escape en route, and the con- 
duct on the bus has been exemplary. 


ESCAPES 


When we decided not to build the 
inner fence around the buildings with 
its five additional gun towers we thought 
we might lose 10 per cent of our men 
by escape. The first four years we lost 
less than 4 per cent. Now, with 1,500 
men at Chino proper, our escapes are 
less than 1 per cent, and the housing 
units are never locked. 

This fine record has been maintained 
because of the highly selective process 
made possible through the two recep- 
tion-guidance centers in the depart- 
ment; in addition, it is a great tribute 
to the men and the personnel. 

At Chino, we endeavor to take all 
the glory from escaping. 


“There are certain responsibilities you 
must carry,” they are told. 

“First, you must decide whether you are 
going to stay here or escape. It’s easy to 
get out of here. Let us tell you how to 
get over the fence. Just take your jacket, 
throw it over the barbed wire and over 
you go—and you won’t cut yourself get- 
ting out. If you stay on the inside of the 
fence you can enjoy limited freedom. 
When you drop down on the other side 
you are a fugitive felon and we will bring 
you back no matter how long it takes. 
Many more years will be added to your 
sentence and you can never came back to 
Chino 2 

Fear of escapes dominates every in- 

2 Op. cit., p. 70. 
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stitution. It magnifies itself and be- 
comes a challenge, especially in the ab- 
sence of a proper classification system 
and institutional facilities to serve the 
different types of prisoners. When 
these are present, escapes are few. 

The offense a man committed has 
little to do with his selection for Chino. 
We have everything from murder, to 
passing bad checks. The selection is 
based on the man himself, on his atti- 
tude and whether he is likely to get into 
trouble again. The largest number at 
Chino are in for robbery with a gun; 
next burglary, grand theft, and bad 
checks. A few murderers are selected 
toward the end of their imprisonment 
to give them a chance to get ready for 
release and to accept responsibility for 
their own custody. It is the man and 
not the offense that is important. 


DISCIPLINE 

Discipline in a minimum-security 
prison must be handled on a fair and 
impartial basis. How can we maintain 
order when fear is removed? 

Men in prison, with the exception of 
the 25 per cent who must be confined 
in maximum security, do not want 
trouble. They want to get out and to 
do it in the right way, and they will re- 
spond to just treatment. 

By means of a disciplinary commit- 
tee, all cases involving serious infrac- 
tions are given a fair and thorough hear- 
ing. If the man cannot get along with 
other people or has refused to co-op- 
erate with the institution officials and 
program, he is removed from the group 
until he is willing to do so. We have 
no isolation unit at Chino. No man is 
sent to segregation for any stated length 
of time, such as fifteen or twenty-nine 
days. We have no restricted diet, 
every man getting the same food as 
others, even to his dessert, although he 
may be locked up and not allowed to 
go to the dining room. 


A man is placed in segregation only 
until he declares that he can behave 
himself and is now able to get along 
with other people. When he does so 
declare himself, he is released. We 
seldom have him locked up more than 
twenty-four hours, and he is seldom 
placed back in segregation. With 1,500 
men at Chino and 300 in our forestry 
camps, we often go thirty days without 
a single man locked up for discipline. 
Very few have to be transferred to a 
higher-security prison. 


VISITING PRIVILEGES 


In a minimum-security prison, liberal 
visiting privileges help to develop fur- 
ther an atmosphere of freedom and to 
place responsibility upon the individual 
inmate. 

During our first year at Chino, visit- 
ing was limited to one hour a week, 
under close supervision, but with no 
screen between the man and his family. 

We were then impressed with the type 
of visitors who came each Sunday. 
They were a good cross-section of so- 
ciety and conducted themselves very 
well. Statistics showed that men on 
parole had -a much better chance to 
succeed where the family had been kept 
together. In order to encourage family 
visiting, the men were allowed to build | 
a beautiful visiting area outside the 
Administration ` Building. They con- 
structed a large pergola, planted lawn 
and trees, and built many varicolored 
picnic tables. Here the family unit 
could visit together on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays. 

When you visit at Chino, you can 
bring the children and a picnic lunch. 
Over the loudspeaker a voice calls, 

“Will Mr. Jobnson come in and meet 
bis guest.” 

As Mr. Johnson appears, his little 
girl runs across the room and jumps 
into her daddy’s arms; while he holds 
her closely, the wife comes up with the 
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food basket. He embraces his wife 
and picks up the basket. 

“Come on out to the visiting grounds.” 

The wife looks around and says, ‘But 
where are the guards?” 

“There are no guards here, honey,” 
he replies. “Come on. I’m the host.” 
And for four hours the little family can 
visit undisturbed with no one listening 
in to the conversation. 

The men say, “It’s a wonderful thing 
to be able to visit with your children 
and not have them forget you while 
you're in prison.” 

Occasionally there are abuses. Some 
marijuana, heroin, and liquor are found, 
but we deal severely with individuals 
receiving them. We have to take some 
chance if we are ever to make progress 
in prison reform. 

Every Sunday we have a thousand 
visitors, men, women, and childrer, and 
they are a much better behaved zroup 
than you would find in any public park. 
We think the liberal visiting privileges 
at Chino have contributed a great deal 
to the adjustment of the men. It is one 
of the best things we have done. 

Another factor contributing to an at- 
mosphere of freedom is that the men 
are not escorted to work, meals, or 
recreation. They are responsible for 
their own custody. In the hig dining 
room, no guards line the walls as 1,500 
men are fed cafeteria style. They sit 
where they please, linger over their 
coffee, and leave the dining room: when 
they are through. 


Worx, Work TRAINING, RECREATION 


The Department of Corrections has 
emphasized the importance of construc- 
tive useful work, and in our prison in- 
dustries or in the many other tasks to 
be performed all men work seven and a 
half hours a day. Over hali of them 
are paid from two to ten cents pez hour. 
If by this process we merely teach them 


to get over the fear of work we have 
accomplished a great deal. 

More than six hundred are in trade 
classes half a day; the other half day 
is devoted to helping run the institu- 
tion by means of useful work. Through 
classification, each man is interviewed, 
his case studied, the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the guidance center 
reviewed with him, and he is placed in 
the kind of training and work he has 
requested. 

Classes in bricklaying, tile setting, 
plastering, welding, machine shop work, 
body and fender repair, auto mechanics, 
and a host of others, taught by journey- 
men instructors furnished by the Chino 
High School District, furnish men with 
skills to sell to an employer upon re- 
lease. 

This is of great importance in a pris- 
oner’s ultimate adjustment, because our 
records indicate that 85 per cent of the 
men who go to prison have no special 
skills to make them employable. We 
must give these men an opportunity 
while in prison to correct this deplor- 
able condition, so that when they leave 
prison they will be able to secure and 
hold a job. | 

Men in prison must be kept busy in 
useful work and wholesome recreation 
for their leisure hours. The recreation 
program ranges from football to check- 
ers. Music, radio, television, dramat- 
ics, play their important part. It is 
amazing what talent a prison popu- 
lation contains. Too often we never 
afford it opportunity for expression. 
When we do, men rise to great heights 


_ and receive a great deal of therapeutic 


treatment in the mere performance. 


RELIGION 


There is an important place for re- 
ligion and spiritual counseling in every 
prison in the world. Too often it is 
overlooked or pushed aside, the last 
thing for which adequate provision is 
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made. It calls for carefully selected 
and well-trained chaplains who have a 
genuine interest in the welfare of pris- 
oners. When the religious program is 
sincere the men will respond. 

Each Easter and Mother’s Day we 
hold the religious services on the visit- 
ing grounds and invite parents, wives, 
and children to come an hour earlier 
than usual for their visit. Between four 
and five hundred come. The robed in- 
mate choir, as they march out singing 
their processional, give dignity to the 
service from its opening moment. I 
have sometimes wondered what was go- 
ing through the minds of the visitors 
and the men as together they join in 


the hymn, “He makes the woeful heart 


to sing.” f 
One Easter Sunday the Columbia 
Broadcasting System used a poem writ- 
ten by one of our men, a Negro. There 
was a hushed silence when the an- 
nouncer said, “And now the prayer, ‘I 
Walked With God,’ by F. H.” 


I walked aloft with God the other night 

Among the stars above the village green. 

A thousand angels lent their light 

To mark my way and they remained un- 
seen, 


I knelt before His throne 

And kneeling there, laid bare my heart 

And bade Him enter in. 

And lo! The grace of God shone every- 
where 

And I arose refreshed and cleansed of sin. 


I walked abroad with God the other night 

And learned the wondrous glory of his 
might. 

He spoke and put my fears and cares to 
flight. 

God smiled and made me whole the other 
night. 


As the prayer ended, I thought that 
perhaps through his poetry this man 
really had found God. 

Now the state has furnished us with 
two beautiful chapels, Protestant and 


Catholic, which have added a great 
stimulus to the religious services. 


SOCIAL LIVING 


Men in prison often fear the day of 
release. How will society receive them? 
Will there be a whispering campaign 
against them in the neighborhood? 
What about traffic, bright lights, noise 
and confusion in public places? Will 
they be able to meet and converse with 
people? 

One night in 1942, the California 
Community Players from Pasadena 
played Charlies Aunt for our men. 
There were twenty-two in the cast. 
About forty of our men helped to put 
on the show. Afterwards Mrs. Scudder 
invited the cast over to the house for 
refreshments, and with them the forty 
men. It was raining outside when they 
arrived. 

Here were about seventy people in 
our living room. Things were a little 
tense at first. Then Mrs. Scudder 
opened the door to her dining room and 
we all went in for refreshments. The 
table with its lace cloth, candles, silver 
service, and flowers was a beautiful 
sight. We each picked up our ice 
cream, cake, and coffee and went back 
to the living room. Some sat on the 
floor, others stood in front of the fire. 
Then with the food came a hum of con- 
versation. One of the men went to the 
piano and began to play the songs 
America loves to sing, “Home on the 
Range,” “Let Me Call You Sweetheart,” 
and the whole house burst into song. 

I stood in the doorway looking at the 
group. As our men dress in civilian 
sport clothes when they have them, if 
I had not known each individual I 
could not have told who were free and 
who were not. They were all people to- 
gether, but forty of them were reach- 
ing out for that precious thing called 
freedom and trying to get it back again, 
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for now they realized what they had 
lost. 

When the men left that night fo re- 
port themselves to their dormitories, 
unescorted, there were tears in the eyes 
of men who had not shed a tear in 
years. Since that night, we have had 
more than a thousand men in our 20me 
on the grounds and never have we had 
the slightest difficulty. They have con- 
ducted themselves as gentlemen. And 
in each case we have seen some of the 
pressures removed, pressures of coubt 
and frustrations, a relaxing of tensions 
and an eager determination not to treat 
freedom so lightly in the future. 


CLASSIFICATION AND SELECTION 


In setting up a minimum-securit: in- 
stitution in any state adequate facilities 
must be provided for the proper classi- 
fication and selection of men from the 
prison system. A few wrong selec-ions 
can cause a lot of trouble. 

One of the best means of selection is 
the facility known as a reception-guid- 
ance center. In California, instead of 
prisoners being sent by the courts to 
any particular prison they are commit- 
ted to the state Department of Correc- 
tions, and.the director instructs the 
sheriffs of the various counties to de- 
liver them to the guidance centers at 
San Quentin or at Chino. At these cen- 
ters an able staff of trained psyckolo- 
gists, psychiatrists, social workers, and 
counselors study them for a period of 
two months before any final action is 
taken on which prison they shall be 
sent to. 

When Chino opened it was estimated 
that we could handle about 6 per cent 
direct from the two guidance cen-ers. 
With the many forestry camps and the 
ranch units connected with several in- 
stitutions, in all of which men work 
with little supervision, the California 
state Department of Corrections now 
has 37 per cent of tts prison population 


serving their sentences under minimum 
security. 

Chino is only one institution in a de- 
partment of seven, and all of the others 
contribute to its success by sending the 
better type of prisoner to be handled 
under its program. 

In the twelve years since Chino 
opened, 13,025 men have been received. 
There have been only two acts of vio- 
lence against any member of the staff. 
Three hundred and seventy-two have 
escaped; of these, all but sixteen: have 
been apprebended. Last year we had 
our largest population and our lowest 
escape record. 


PAROLE 


„It is difficult to estimate the final 
success or failure of parole. California 
has an excellent parole system handled 
by an Adult Authority of five members 
appointed by the governor and con- 
firmed by the Senate. These men are 
carefully chosen, devote full time to 
the work, and are amply paid. They 
do an excellent job, entirely free from 
political influence or interference. They 
attempt to deal with the facts in the 
best interests of society and the pris- 
oner. 

Available figures indicate that the 
rate of failure on parole is much lower 
from Chino than from the other insti- 
tutions in the state. We should ex- 
pect that, because these men are care- 
fully selected as the better prospects 
for successful adjustment if kept away 
from the hardened offender. About 8 
to 10 per cent commit new felonies. 
Another 20 per cent are returned from 
parole on a technical violation. They 
get drunk, won’t stay on the job, leave 
the state without permission, or refuse 
to report. The percentage of return for 
technical violators depends of course on 
the type of parole supervision given, 
which varies greatly in the different 
states. 
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RECENT PROGRESS 


In the past twenty-five years several 
states have made real progress in the 
care and treatment of men in prison. 
They have abolished the silence system 
and the striped clothing; mail and visit- 
ing privileges have been improved; and 
men are being classified and trained for 
useful work. These few privileges were 
granted over the years in spite of a hue 
and cry that prisoners were being cod- 
dled and that trouble would surely fol- 
low. But trouble did not follow. In- 
stead, in these few prisons men are 
being better prepared for the day of 
release. In some other states little 
progress has been made, and men are 
still treated with brutality and utter 
disregard for their welfare. 

Seagoville, Texas, a minimum-security 
institution of the federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons, is an outstanding example of what 
can be done with carefully selected 
and well-trained personnel. Walki, 
New York, is another splendid institu- 
tion where emphasis is placed on train- 
ing and adjustment instead of on mere 
custody. Several states have extended 
the forestry camp program, an excel- 
lent way to get started in minimum se- 
curity, for the outdoor life and the 
sense of freedom in these camps bring 
out the best in men as they approach 
the day of release. Construction costs 
and upkeep are much less, and more 
men can be handled on a six months’ 
turnover schedule than in the large in- 
stitution. In addition, these men make 
excellent fire fighters and more than 
earn their entire keep through the work 
they perform. 

Minimum-security prisons should be 
kept small. Seagoville with its three 


hundred men is ideal. No such insti- 
tution should ever exceed a thousand 
men. When it goes beyond that figure 
individual treatment must give way to 
mass treatment.’ 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


And what does all this treatment of 
adults in prison add up to? 

Simply this. If we can successfully 
adjust men in prison after they have 
run the whole gamut of the law, if we 
can get them over the fear of work, if 
we can send them back to society a 
little better than when they entered, 
then how much more sensible it would 
be if we could reach these cases earlier | 
in life before the damage has been done. 
Reach them in the early years of child- 
hood before they become delinquent, 
before we allow them to enter upon a 
criminal career. We make our crimi- 
nals in this country. They are not 
born into crime. Then why not place 
our emphasis upon prevention by reach- 
ing these cases at the source of trouble 
—in the average community? 

When society realizes that her pris- 
oners are people, that they come from 
her communities and will return there 
again, then I think she must turn her 


‘attention upon those unsatisfactory con- 


ditions that exist in every community in 
this country, conditions that breed de- 
linquency and crime, and enlist the help 
and assistance of the average citizen to 
clean them up. 

When she does that, society can start 
closing down her prisons. 


3 The California Institution for Men with 


- its 1,500 is too big-but we have been forced 


to this high figure because of the unpreced- 
ented population increase in California, an in- 
crease of four million people in twelve years. 


Kenyon J. Scudder is superintendent of the California Institution for Men at Chino, 
California. He has served as superintendent of the Whittier State School in California 
and probation officer of Los Angeles County, California. He is the author of numerous 
articles and ofa book, Prisoners Are People (1952), which is now being turned into a 
motion picture by Hall Bartlett Productions of Hollywood. 


Resocialization Within Walls 


By Liroyp W. McCork1ie and RICHARD Korn 


S the concept “socialization” im- 

plies group membership, so the de- 
rivative concept, “resocialization,” im- 
plies changes in group memberships. 
Many findings in the social origins of 
individual behavior suggest that the 
problem of reshaping the antisocial atti- 
tudes and values of offenders is related 
to the possibility of altering the patterns 


of group membership which they bring | 


with them into the prison. The ques- 
tion therefore arises, To what extent 
does the prison community provide op- 
portunities for altering the group m2m- 
berships and reversing the socializacion 
process which contributed to the cr.mi- 
nal behavior of those incarcerated in 
it? A necessary starting point for this 
inquiry would appear to be an exami- 
nation of the prison community as a 
functional social unit. 

A prison is a physical structure în a 
geographical location where a number 
of people, living under highly special- 
ized conditions, utilize the resources 


and adjust to the alternatives presented 


to them by a unique kind of social en- 
vironment. ‘The people creating and 
enmeshed in this environment include 
administrative, custodial, and profes- 
sional employees, habitual petty thieves, 
one-time offenders, gangsters, profes- 
sional racketeers, psychotics, prepsy- 
chotics, neurotics, and psychopaths, all 
living under extreme conditions of 
physical and psychological compression. 
The formal administrative structure of 
the prison may be comprehended in a 
brief glance at its table of organization. 
This table reveals a series of bureau- 
cratically arranged positions with the 
warden at the top, and formal flow of 
power downward from his position. A 


more penetrating glance at the social 
structure of the prison reveals an on- 
going complex of processes that can 
neither be described nor anticipated by 
a static enumeration of formal powers 
and functions. For interacting with 
this formal administrative structure— 
and in many ways independent of it 
—is another social structure, the in- 
mate social system, which has evolved a 
complex of adaptational processes with 
which inmates attempt to cope with the 
major problems of institutional living. 


THE INMATE SOCIAL SYSTEM 


Observation suggests that the major 
problems with which the inmate social 
system attempts to cope center about 
the theme of social rejection. In many 
ways, the inmate social system may. be 
viewed as providing a way of life which 
enables the inmate to avoid the devas- 
tating psychological effects of internal- 
izing and converting social rejection 
into self-rejection. In effect, it permits 
the inmate to reject his rejectors rather 
than himself. If it is valid to assume 
that the major adjustive function of the 
inmate social system is to protect its 
members from the effects of internaliz- 
ing social rejection, then it would seem 
to follow that the usages of this system 
are most beneficial to those who have 
most experienced the consequences of, 
and developed defenses around, social 


- rejection. It would also follow that the 
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system would find its strongest support- 
ers among those who have, in the proc- 
ess, become most independent of the 
larger society’s values in their defini- 
tions and evaluations of themselves. 
We might also expect to find that those 
individuals whose self-evaluations are 
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still relatively dependent on the values” 


of the larger, noncriminal society and 


whose supportive human relationships. 


are still largely with its members would 
have the most difficulty in adjusting to 
a social system whose major values are 
based on the rejection of that larger so- 
ciety. : 

If these inferences are correct, we 
may only conclude that the inmate so- 
cial system is most supportive and pro- 
tective to those inmates who are most 
criminally acculturated—-and conversely, 
most threatening and disruptive to those 
whose loyalties and personal identifica- 
tions are still with the noncriminal 
world. Observation supports this con- 
clusion. The nonacculturated offender 
is rejected not only by the society which 
defines him as a person, but he suffers 
the double jeopardy of rejection from 
the subsociety in which he is now forced 
to live. In effect, he is denied member- 
ship in both. The adaptive inmate, on 
the other hand, is not. only protected 
from loss of the group membership 
which defined him as a person, but he 
is placed in an environment where that 
membership is assured and his personal 
adjustment consequently powerfully bol- 
stered. Continued group acceptance of 
these individuals is based upon their ad- 
herence. to inmate codes and values. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SYSTEM 


The first and most obvious charac- 
teristic of the inmate social system is 
the absence of escape routes from it. 
The offender is not only incarcerated in 
a physical prison without exit: he is en- 
meshed in a human environment and a 
pattern of usages from which the only 
escape is psychological withdrawal. An- 
other aspect of the inmate social sys- 
tem is its rigidly hierarchical character, 
in which vertical mobility, while pos- 
sible, is highly difficult. The causes of 
this immobilizing rigidity are various. 

The numbers of roles an individual 


may play are severely limited and, once 
assigned, are maintained—particularly 
at the lower status levels—with enor- 
mous group pressure. The degree to 
which the individual can partake in the 
selection of his role is similarly limited 
and conditional. From the moment the 
new inmate arrives from the court or 
the county jail, he is exposed to a series 
of very direct defining experiences. It 
is of interest to note that those inmates 
who participate in and administer these 
experiences are frequently those who 
recognize that the inmate is somewhat 
near their level, a perception which 
stimulates anxiety in them. For ex- 
ample, an obviously tough professional 
hoodlum will create no special prob- 
lem to the majority of the lower-status 
inmates who, responding to minimal 
clues, will either avoid him or immedi- 
ately acknowledge his higher status. 
The arrival of this inmate, however, will 
pose a threat to the wing’s chief “bad 
man,” who will be expected to chal- 
lenge the newcomer to a battle of mu- 
tual definitions. 

There is an additional aspect of this 
defining process which sheds light on 
another characteristic of the social 
structure, namely, its extreme authori- 
tarianism. The role-defining conflicts 
carried on by inmates on or near the 
same status level point up the fact that 
any situation of equality is a situation 
of threat which must be resolved into 


‘a relationship of superordinance and 


subordinance. However vehemently in- 
mates in groups demand equal treat- 
ment and condemn favoritism, inmates 
as individuals continuously press for 
special personal advantages. Where de-~ 
mands for increased permissiveness have 
been granted by authorities, the results 
have almost invariably been that the 
rigid authoritarian patterns have not 
been destroyed but merely transferred 
to a new and less stable center of 
gravity. The history of inmate self- 
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government reveals that the yielding up 
of powers by the external ordering au- 
thority usually generates patterns of in- 
ternal group coercion more punitive, 
more rigid, and incomparably more dis- 
criminatory than those which they sup- 
planted. ‘This authoritarian character 
of inmate relationships suggests -hat 
members of the system afford no excep- 
tion to the general psychological ob- 
servation that :the victims of pcwer 
tend to regard its possession as the 
highest personal value. 


Possession of power 


The dominating value of the inmate 
. social system seems to be the posses- 
sion and exercise of coercive power. 
There are probably no relationship func- 
tions which have escaped the influence 
of this factor. Even usages of mutual 
aid have been contaminated and made 
subservient to it. To illustrate: one 
way to proclaim possessive rights over 
another inmate is to help him in some 
way, usually by material aid. New in- 
mates, unaware of the subversive mo- 
tivations behind these services, are 
quickly apprised of their coercive 
character. Once an inmate has ac- 
cepted any material symbol of service 
it is understood that the donor of these 
gifts has thereby established personal 
rights over the receiver. The extreme 
degree to which these mutual aid us- 
ages have been made dependent to 


power struggles is illustrated by the- 


custom of forcing other inmates tc ac- 
cept cigarettes, a frequent prison in- 
vitation to submission. Aggressive in- 
mates will go to extraordinary lengths 
to place gifts in the cells of inmates 
they have selected for personal domi- 
nation. These intended victims in 
order to escape the threatened bond- 
age, must find the owner and insist that 
the gifts be taken back. Should the 
donor refuse to take them ‘back, th re- 


ceiver may be forced to fight him then 
and there. 

One measure of the inherent cohesive 
strength of any social system is the de- 
gree to which behavior controls have ` 
been individually internalized, thereby 
obviating all but a minimal degree of 
interpersonal coercion. Since the basic 
values of the inmate social system, per- 
sonal power and exploitation, are in- 
herently inimical to co-operative group 
living, enormous pressures are required 
to prevent the inherently centrifugal 
forces from disintegrating the system. - 
These pressures are supplied in part by 
the external control and punitive threats 
of the official world. In the absence of 
these external unifying forces, order can 
be maintained only by the most tyran- 
nical inmate rule. 


Evasion of rules 


Like every other social organization, 
the inmate system provides not only 
rules and sanctions for their violation 
but also methods for evading those rules 
and escaping the sanctions. The dis- 
ruptive forces inherent in the basic 
personal value (personal domination 
through the exertion of coercive power) 
have generated techniques for the viola- 
tion of the most fundamental ordinances 
in support of group unity. The power 
of these disruptive forces is indicated 
by the fact that even the most sacred 
rule of the inmate code, the law against 
squealing, is daily violated and evaded 
with impunity. Contrary to the propa- 
ganda generated by the more solemn of’ 
the inmate clergy in defense of their 
code, informers and betrayers require 
little or no seduction by prison officials. 
Actually the main administrative prob- 
lem presented by informers is not gain- 
ing them but avoiding them, since they 
come as volunteers from all levels of the 
inmate hierarchy. 

In face of these weaknesses and in- 
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ternal contradictions the question arises, 
How does the system avoid breaking 
down and why have prison officials gen- 
erally failed in exploiting its weak- 
nesses? A part of the answer may lie 
in the fact that prison officials have 
generally tended to use the inmate 
. power structure as an aid in prison 
administration and the maintenance of 
good order—not realizing that in this 
attempt to manipulate the structure 
they themselves are more used than 
using. Far from systematically at- 
tempting to undermine the inmate hier- 
archy, the institution generally gives it 
covert support and recognition by as- 
signing better jobs and quarters to its 
high-status members providing they are 
“good inmates.” In this and in other 
ways the institution buys peace with 
the system by avoiding battle with it. 


THE Work SITUATION 


The freedom from the necessity of 
earning a living in prison introduces a 
striking difference between the require- 
ments of material success within and 
without the walls. A significantly dif- 
ferent configuration of traits and apti- 
tudes acquires value, some of which rep- 
resent direct reversals of those devel- 
oped outside In prison the direct 
relationship between work done and ma- 
terial value received has largely broken 
down. ‘The relationship between indi- 
vidual productivity and personal status 
is even more markedly broken down. 
From a sophisticated inmate’s point of 
view this relationship seems to become 
a negative one. Strategic placement 
and effective informal connections rather 
than individual productivity are the cru- 
cial methods for the attainment of ma- 
terial goods. 

As a consumer-producer, the inmate 
lives and trades in two economic worlds: 
he is a barterer in the informal and 
illicit inmate market and a wage earner 
in the prison work system. The con- 


trast between his behavior in these two 
worlds is most revealing. As a trader 
in the informal inmate barter system, 
he is resourceful, ingenious, and usu- 
ally co-operative: there is a kind of 
“Better Business Bureau” tradition 
which is generally effective in encour- 
aging the liquidation of debts. As a 
wage earner in the prison labor system 
he is, by contrast, encouraged to be 
nonproductive, dilatory, and conten- 
tious, articulating his work relations 
with the institution in terms of decla- 
rations of rights and grievances. In 
many modern institutions, the “work- 
ers’ rights” of inmates go beyond the 
most extreme of those advanced by: or- 
ganized labor on the outside. 


Inmates’ attitudes 


The following is a summary of the 
sophisticated inmate’s view of his eco- 
nomic rights—those attitudes and values 
concerning work most frequently ar- 
ticulated to institutional officials by 
leading spirits of the inmate social 
system: 


The fundamental authority in defining 
the inmate’s job obligations is fradstion. 
Inmates are to be required to work only 
so much as the tradition concerning given 
jobs requires. Any departure from these 
traditions—especially those departures in 
the direction of increased work for the 
same pay——are violations of the inmates’ 
work rights and justify obstructionism. 
(In a certain penal institution, for in- 
stance, “tradition” had established that one 
inmate lay out all the salt cellars on the 
mess tables while a different inmate was 
required to lay out the pepper.) 

Increases in the amount of time or out- 
put may only be required under extraordi- 


_ nary circumstances and merit increased pay 


or special benefits, since these added ef- 
forts are “favors” extended by the in- 
mates. The inmates have a right to re- 
sent and take reprisals against any of their 
number who “show the rest up” by doing 
more than the traditional amount of work. 
These hostile attitudes toward more ener- 
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getic inmates effectively condemn therr. to 
the deteriorating work patterns enforced 
by the group. Any inmate who performs 
more than the usual expectation must prove 
that he has received'a special rewari— 
usually food or informal permission to 
evade some institutional rule. 

The providing of jobs is a duty of prison 
officials and a right, rather than a prvi- 
lege, of inmates. Once assigned to a job, 
there are only a limited number of legiti- 
mate reasons for which an inmate may be 
“fired.” None of these legitimate reasons 
includes adherence to the accepted job ira- 
dition. Thus an inmate rarely feels that 
he may rightfully be dismissed for laziness, 
if he performs only the usual amount of 
work traditionally required, despite an in- 
crease in institutional needs, since the tra- 
` dition protects him from any definitior of 
himself as lazy. Inmates generally feel 
that the fact that they are paid less than 
comparable civilian workers entitles them 
to produce less. 


The total result of the prevalence of 
these attitudes has been to reduce “im- 
prisonment at hard labor” to a eurhe- 
mism existing chiefly in the rhetoric of 
sentencing judges and in the minds of 
the uninformed public. The inmate so- 
cial system not only has succeeded in 
` neutralizing the laboriousness of prison 
labor in fact, but also has more or less 
succeeded in convincing prison authori- 
ties of the futility of expecting any im- 
provement in output. Responding to a 
multitude of pressures within and with- 


out the prison, most institutional work ' 


supervisors have adopted patterns of 
expectations which are largely suppor- 
tive of the inmate position. 


Supervisors’ attitudes 


The following summarizes what the 
writers have found to be the prevalent 
attitudes of’ work supervisors toward 
convict labor: 


Convicts are inherently unindustrious, 
unintelligent, unresourceful, and wunin-er- 
ested in honest work. They are, generally 


speaking, a worthless lot of men who have 
never learned, and can never learn, good 
work habits. In the face of these-facts, 


_ the supervisory staff cannot be held in any 


way responsible for the low output of 
prison labor. Any attempts to force in- 
crease3‘in output of prison labor are dan- 
gerous and must be resisted by realistic 
administrators in order to protect what . 
little work can be secured from inmates. 

But there is another reason for the low 
labor standards of inmates. Convicts may 
not justifiably be expected to do as much 
work as their civilian working counterparts 
because their pay is so much less. It is 
basically unjust to demand that a man 
work as much as he would have to work | 
on the outside for as little as he earns on 
the inside. 

One is reluctantly forced to the con- 
clusion that, in adopting a set of ex- 
pectations which support inmates’ atti- 
tudes, prison work supervisors have 
surrendered to the realities of inmate 
pressure rather than to the realities of 
the work situation. This surrender has 
implications that extend far beyond 
prison walls, since it encourages inmates 
to fixate work habits which severely 
cripple their ability to make realistic 
work adjustments upon release. Since . 
the inmate’s ability to make an effective 
noncriminal adjustment on the outside 
is directly dependent on his ability to 
hold a job, the conclusion is inevitable 
that the fostering of deteriorated work 
patterns in prison represents a consid- 
erable contribution to recidivism. It is 
probable that the much decried “prison 
idleness” in its brutal honesty repre- 
sents far less of a contribution. 

There is another far-reaching evil in 
this surrender to the inmate social sys- 
tem. In manipulating supervisory au- 
thorities into support of his position, the 
adaptive inmate destroys a major thera- 
peutic objective of the prison experi- 
ence, namely, that of learning compli- 
ance to duly constituted authority. By 
learning that he can successfully de- 
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ceive, connive, and evade, the inmate is 
re-encouraged in the hope that, by us- 
ing the social skills perfected in prison, 
he may avoid the unfortunate “errors” 
that first trapped him and sent him 
there. 


THE CUSTODIAN 


Probably the most important and 
strategically placed individuals involved 
in the problem of reconstruction of atti- 
tudes are the cell-block officers and shop 
instructors—those representatives of the 
external community who come in direct, 
face-to-face daily contact with the in- 
mate. How these individuals relate to 
the inmate determines, in the long run, 
not only the care and treatment policy 
of the institution, but that of the larger 
society as well. Consequently, any at- 
tempt to evaluate reconstruction within 
walls must make a careful and exhaus- 
tive analysis of these highly significant 
relationships. 

The responsibility of those who man 
the locks is as confining, in many ways, 
as is the imprisonment of those con- 
fined by them. The keeper of the keys 
is a prisoner too. By the time he re- 
tires, the custodian will have spent from 
eight to fifteen years totally within the 
prison walls. During this time he will 
have been personally and singly re- 
sponsible for the custody and discipline 
of many thousands of inmates. Dur- 
ing most of the time he has spent in- 
side the walls he will have been con- 
tinually outnumbered and continually 
under the threat of being outwitted by 
inmates whose obedience to him is pro- 
tected only by his status as a symbol 
of power. His duties are as manifold 
as those of a commander of troops and 
as hazardous as those of the commander 
whose forces may at any time cross the 
brink of rebellion. One of the hazards 
of his situation paradoxically is the ease 
with which he can be lulled into forget- 
fulness of its hazards. 


In order to preserve his status as a 
symbol of authority, the custodian must 
surround himself with a social distance 
which prevents the realities of his weak- 
nesses from becoming apparent to the 
inmates. The realities of his situation 
are most unfavorable. He is dependent 
in part on inmate personnel for the 
physical mechanics of operating his 
wing. He is also continuously exposed 
to numerous techniques of deception. 
However, these tangible weaknesses do 
not form the main hazards threatening 
his effective functioning. These are more 
intangible and, as such, difficult to de- 
tect and even more difficult to control. 

The inmate social system has devel- 
oped techniques to exploit the custodi- 
an’s psychological as well as his physi- 
cal vulnerability. These techniques are 
aimed at a reduction of the social dis- 
tance protecting his role as guard, out- 
flanking it with a personal relationship, 
and exploiting that relationship for the 
inmates’ own purposes. Once the rela- 


‘tionship between keeper and inmate is 


on a man-to-man basis, the depend- 
ency and vulnerability of the custodian 
become apparent. “Obeying orders” 
becomes transformed into “doing the 
guard a favor.” When obedience un- 
dergoes this transformation, reciprocity 
becomes operative, “One favor deserves 
another.” Should a keeper now refuse 
to return the favor, the inmate feels it 
within his right to become hostile be-. 
cause of the keeper’s “ingratitude.” 
Once the Pandora’s box of special fa- 
voritism is open it cannot be shut again 
without a painful and dangerous dem- 
onstration of how fickle are the per- 
sonal relations between those improb- 
able “friends”—the keeper and his pris- 
oner. Neither can be loyal without 
violating the principles and risking the 
rejection of the groups which define 
their roles and set the limits of mutual . 
accommodation. Once these limits are 
passed, and it is usually the inmate who 
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attempts to pass them, one or the other 
must balk. ‘This is interpreted zs a 
“betrayal” which terminates the zela- 
tionship and transforms the friends into 
enemies. In the process, both become 
discredited by their own groups—which 
have now victoriously redemonstrated 
the insurmountability of the mutual 
antagonism. 

It thus becomes apparent that a 
breakdown of the social distance be- 
tween the inmate and his keeper must, 
sooner or later, result in the exploita- 
tion of one by the other and the ulti- 
mate degradation of one or both. It is 
at this point that the most hazardous 
consequences of this breakdown emerge. 
Having lost, through a personal rela- 
tionship, a large measure of the control 
which had previously been protected by 
his formal, impersonal role, the keeper 
is far less able to cope with the power- 
ful and eventually antagonistic emo- 
tions which that personal relatioaship 
unleashed. A violent resolution of the 


conflict now becomes increasingly >rob-’ 


able, unless harmony can be re-estab- 
lished by a new capitulation or coerced 
by a convincing show of force. 


THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEMBER 


When the activities of the various cate- 
gories of prison personnel—admir.istra- 
tive, custodial, maintenance, and profes- 
sional workers—are compared in terms 
of a clear definition of function, a curi- 
ous result of the comparison emerges. 
Of all the personnel at work et the 
prison, the professional workers are 
charged with the most far-reachirg and 
socially urgent responsibilities. ‘These 
are, however, the very persons w.0 are 
assigned roles and functions which are 
defined in the most ambiguous and ~un- 
certain terms. The new custodial off- 
cer, for instance, comes into a defined 
situation, with his expectations ccncern- 
ing his role reinforced by tradition. Al- 
most anyone he meets has a more or 


less clear expectation of what his be- 
havior ought to be in practically every 
situation, and these expectations set 
distinct limits to individual deviation. 
In well-run institutions, the very uni- 
form he wears functions as a kind of 
insulation against personal failings; it 
is understood that security and disci- 
pline require that the official commu- 
nity organize its responses around the 
role rather than the man. Conse- 
quently, it is universally acknowledged 
that the institution will support the 
uniform, within limits, whatever the 
personal characteristics of the indi- 
vidual who wears it. A comparable 
situation exists in the cases of the ad- 
ministrative and maintenance person- 
nel, Here, too, objectives are limited, 
well defined, and matched with reason- 
ably effective powers for their realiza- 
tion. 

But what of the psychiatrists, the 


„psychologists, the social workers, the 


counselors, and classification specialists 
—those to whom the larger society has 
assigned the mission of resocialization 
within walls? What are the work as- 
pirations and expectations which are to 
guide their operations? What are the 
traditions which will unify the expecta- 
tions related to their work and set 
standards for their behavior and the 
behavior of the personnel interacting 
with them? They do not exist; they 
never existed. 

The professionel entered penal treat- 
ment through the breach in the wall 
forced by.the zeal and indignation of 
the nineteenth-century. religious reform- 
ers. His forebears, the humanitarian 
reformers, moved by a profound faith in 
the direct educability of human nature, 
sincerely believed that the problem of 
crime could be solved by a combination 
of decently treating and religiously ex- 
horting confined criminals. 

It is the tragedy of modern correction 
that the impulse to help has become 


` 
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confused with treatment and seems to 
require defense as treatment. One of 
the more ironic difficulties with this po- 
sition is that, when one makes “reha- 
bilitation” the main justification for hu- 
mane handling of prisoners, one has 
maneuvered oneself into a position po- 
tentially dangerous to the humanitarian 
viewpoint. What if humane treatment 
fails to rehabilitate—shall it then be 
abandoned? The isolated survivals of 
flogging and other “tough” techniques 
which still disgrace American penology 
remain to remind us that this is no 
mere academic question. 

The bleak fact is that, just as the 
monstrous punishments of the eighteenth 
century failed to curb crime, so the 
more humane handling of the twentieth 
century has equally failed to do so. 
Professional workers in penology have 
an overriding obligation to acknowl- 
edge this failure and to seek for its 
causes. In their inquiry they ought 


not to exempt their own concepts and | 


methods from scrutiny. 

We shall now attempt to examine a 
process by which the professional serv- 
ices, by defining themselves as the 
rescuers and helpers rather than the 
rehabilitators of convicts, helped to 
maneuver themselves into exploitation 
by the inmate social system and col- 
laborated in their own neutralization. 


“TREATMENT BY HELPING” 
NEUTRALIZED ° 


In the first part of this paper the ob- 
servation was made that the inmate so- 
cial system appears to function as an 
adaptation to social rejection and pun- 
ishment, enabling the offender to avoid 
the pathological effects of converting 
the hostility of society into „hatred of 
himself. Rather than internalizing this 
hostility, as does the typical neurotic, 
the adaptive inmate appears to be able 
to turn it back upon society, using the 
misery of prison life as bis reasonable 


pretext. If this interpretation is cor- 
rect, it may help explain the failure of 
any attempt to rehabilitate which is 
based on easing the harshness of prison 
life. , 
In order to externalize hostility, in- 
dividuals must find external objects or 
conditions against which to express that 
hostility. The harshness of prison life 
has been suggested-—-and is, in fact, 
suggested by inmates—as the external 
condition which satisfies this require- 
ment. The question now arises: given 
the need to externalize hostility, would 
the effect of improving specific condi- 
tions be to reduce the hostility or would 
it require the inmate to find new out- 
lets for it?. Putting the question in a 
different form: does acceding to the 
demands of the aggressive adaptive in- 
mates result in a decrease in their pro- 
tests or does it give rise to new de- 
mands around which the hostility gen- 
erates new ‘protests? Observation and 
experiences with the results of acceding 
to inmate pressure strongly suggest the 
latter. 

Much as he protests bad prison con- 
ditions, the adaptive inmate requires 
them, because his system of adaptation 
creates in him a need to protest. By 
finding reasonable pretexts for aggres- 
sive protest, he is able to accomplish at 
least three essential psychological ob- 
jectives: ? 

1. The cathecting of hostilities originally 
generated by his failures in human relations 
generally and his resentment at confine- 


ment in particular. 


2. Reinforcement of his self-picture in 
the role of a martyred victim of superior 
force, with attendant justifications of his 
“heroic counterattack ” 


1 None of the remarks above justifies com- 
placency about vile prison conditions. One 
of the worse consequences of these conditions 
is that they supply reasonable pretexts for the 
externalization of hostilities which could be 
utilized more therapeutically in internal dis- 
ruption of the inmate social system. 
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3. Absolution of any. personal sense of 
guilt or responsibility for his offense 
against society by emphasizing and zon- 
centrating on society’s real or fancied of- 
fenses against him. 


The implications of this widespread 
psychological orientation for any treat- 
ment based chiefly on permissiveness 
and helping will become painfully ob- 
vious for any professional staff member 
who enters the prison with a missionary 
zeal and a determination to undo by 
openhanded giving, the “evils of gen- 
erations of prison corruption.” ‘The in- 
mate social system has an infinite re- 
serve of grievances and injustices with 
_which to capture his sympathies and 
divert his efforts. The new professional 
can walk through the corridors of the 
cell block reserved for the most nctori- 
ous prison “bad men,” and hear the 
noble principles of the Declaration of 
Principles of 1870 mouthed by the most 
cynical and deteriorated of: inmates— 
men who a moment before and a mo- 
ment after they speak with him will be 
ridiculing his naiveté to the very “brutal 
hacks” they complained about to his 
face. All too frequently the linga and 
point of view of the professiona be- 
- comes the property of the articulate 
champions of the most aggressive and 
corrupting inmate forces in prison. Like 
some strange human hothouse, the 
prison has a way of developing a spe- 
cies of flowery “bleeding hearts” which 
put forth especially sticky and luxurious 


blossoms to ensnare the new profes- - 


sional. It is almost as if the inma:e so- 
cial system recognizes the special value 
of these articulate inmates and puts 
. them forth as a kind of burnt offering 
with which the professional can make 
penitential sacrifices on his pe-sonal 
altar of social conscience. The inmate 
social system throws a diversionary hu- 
man screen of institutional “problem 
cases” around the professional staff 
member, eating up his time anc mis- 


directing his efforts away from his 
proper target, the system itself. 


LACK oF TREATMENT RATIONALE 


Mention has been made of the lack 
of any systematic theory of correc- 
tional treatment. This situation is 
closely related to the absence of any 
comprehensive and tested theory of 
crime causation. Since the majority of 
professional personnel working on the 
treatment of offenders have been trained 
in the field of psychological therapies, 
it would be of interest to determine to 
what extent their methods of correc- 
tional treatment are in harmony with 
the larger body of theory and practice 
available in social and psychological pa- 
thology and treatment. 

We are not prepared, in this paper, 
to enter into the controversies concern- 
ing the nature of the malady—personal 
or social—from which the habitual, ac- 
culturated offender suffers. Assuming, 
for the purposes of discussion, that he 
is suffering from some form of person- 
ality deviation or disturbance, we may 
raise two questions. First, do con- 
temporary theories of psychotherapy, 
however diverse, agree on any common 
core of requirements and procedures? 
Secondly, if this common core be ascer- 
tainable, what inference may be drawn 
from it for some general statement 
of a treatment rationale for offenders?» 
Our survey of contemporary theories 
and methods of psychotherapy per- 
suades us that such a common core 
exists, or is at least implicit in con- 
temporary practice. The following sum- 
marizes our understanding of the prin- 
ciples of any form of psychological 
treatment. These are principles com- 
mon to all methods, from the most su- 
perficial brief counseling to the most in- 
tensive and extended depth therapy. 

1. The person must somehow be 
brought to an awareness that his diffi- 
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culties are related to motives and pat- 
terns of perception within himself. His 
attempts to account for these difficul- 
ties by blaming a hostile or unfavor-~ 
able human environment must be ana- 
lyzed as deriving at least in part from 
a natural human tendency to avoid 
guilt and self-rejection. He must be 
assisted in the gaining of an awareness 
and a motivation for the taking of pres- 
ent initiative toward change or growth 
within himself, and he must be shown 
the fruitlessness of evading this respon- 
sibility by futile attempts to change 
merely his environment. 

2. This assistance toward understand- 
ing comes about through some relation- 
ship with the therapist (or therapeutic 
situation) in which the individual actu- 
ally attempts to make his faulty modes 
of perception and behavior work. Re- 
peated demonstrations of this failure 
may be necessary before he is able to 
abandon them. It is important that 
these failures be not interpreted by- him 
as indicating that he is a worthless or 
helpless person. 

3. Finally, the individual must be pro- 
vided with opportunities for the learn- 
ing, testing, and fixating of newer, more 
effective modes of perceiving and relat- 
ing to his human environment. As 
these new patterns emerge and are 
found rewarding in terms of increased 
success in relations with the self and 
others, they tend to become more and 
more established in the individual’s to- 
tal pattern of adjustment. 

Therapeutic changes based on the 
processes just cited are critically de- 
pendent on the individual’s taking the 
first step of locating the source of his 
difficulty somewhere within himself. But 
it is against this first and all-important 
acknowledgment that the inmate social 
system mobilizes all its forces and 
values. This mobilization takes the 
form of defining all situations in terms 
of grievances and demands justified by 


those grievances. On the basis of this 
orientation, the inmate social system 
divides the whole world of people with 
whom it relates in terms of a simple 
dichotomy: there are people who perse- 
cute inmates and people whom inmates 
may exploit. When the professional 
staff member defined himself as the 
friend and helper of the inmate he was 
automatically redefined by the values 
of the inmate social system as one to 
be exploited as a champion of inmates 
in their grievances against society in 
general and the custodian in particular. 
Any deviation from this assigned role— 
especially in the direction of co-opera- 
tion with measures of custodial control 
—-were then viewed, quite logically, as a 
betrayal by the professional of his mis- 
sion to help the inmate. Treatment— 
defined as help—at this point becomes 
the enemy of control. 

But it is only through strict and 
careful measures of control that the in- 
mate may be brought face to face with 
the inadequacy of his faulty technique 
of adjustment, as he tries to carry out 
the same pattern of violation and eva- 
sion of rules within the institution that 
required his institutionalization in the 
first place. By defining himself as one 
who only aids and eases the inmate in 
his prison adjustment, the correctional 
therapist implicitly contributes to the 
frustration of the all-important objec- 
tive of demonstrating to the inmate that 
his pattern is ineffective. Treatment, 
viewed in this way, now becomes an ob- 
stacle to therapy. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The total result of the interacting 
trends and processes described has been 
to isolate the confined offender from so- 
cially beneficial contact with individu- 
als outside the inmate social world and 
to prevent the formation .of relationship 
bonds which might redefine him as an 
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acceptable member of the noncriminal 
community. This is the major dilemma 
of penology. 

The writers see little possibility of a 
resolution of this dilemma within the 
universally prevailing context of a 
large institutional approach. Large in- 
stitutions (walled and unwalled) are 
dependent on the development of a bu- 
reaucratic apparatus based on formal 
structuring of human relationships, This 
formal structuring, which is requirec for 
the efficient and secure operation of the 
large institution, is in turn dependent 
on the maintenance of a social distance 
‘ which sets crippling limits on contact 
with members of the official community 
—the only available representatives of 
the larger society. Where these limits 
have been redefined—as in the case of 
the professional worker—the results, to 
date, have largely been supportive to 
the inmate social system and have con- 
tributed to the weakening of measures 
of control. 

Effective measures of control are 


viewed as essential to any therapeutic 
program which would attempt to dem- 
onstrate the ineffectiveness of the co- 
ercive or conniving or evasive personal 
and social adjustment which the adap- 
tive offender brings with him into 
prison. Only after this demonstration 
is made will it be possible to create the 
relationships and set up the learning 
situations required for the fixations of 
new patterns of behavior. In order to 
participate effectively in this two-phase: 
therapeutic process—the breaking down 
of old and the building up of new be- 
havior patterns—the professional and 
the custodian alike must work to heal 
the breach which traditionally divided 
treatment and custody and which ulti- 
mately weakened both. The custodian’s 
definition of the therapist as an enemy 
of discipline and the therapist’s concep- 
tion of-the custodian as an obstructor 
of treatment must be replaced by new 
definitions which view both as united 
collaborators in a unitary therapeutic 
program. 
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The Legal Rights of Prisoners 


By Paur W. Tappan * 


O asset in our cultural heritage has 

been more precious than the sense 
of justice and the methods by which we 
have traditionally sought to fulfill it. 
We have accepted as a rudimentary ne- 
cessity of social control the fair test- 
ing of man’s legal guilt of crime. The 
struggles of democratic revolution in 
England and on the Continent have 
erected a bulwark of procedures to as- 
sure a full protection against wrongful 
conviction, so that innocent suspects 
might not be accursed as criminals. In 
this country, the legal rights with which 
history has endowed the accused have 
persevered more or less intact through 
the vicissitudes of recurrent emergencies 
and hysteria. 

The critical observer of our culture is 
confronted with a strikingly different 
picture in our methods of dealing with 
convicted criminals. For the accused, 
there is regularity and uniformity as- 
sured through the rule of law, but once 
convicted, offenders are handled under 
a veritable chaos of procedures, phi- 
losophies, and objectives. In sentencing 
and treatment, one finds an administra- 
tive hegemony little restrained by legal 
or due process conceptions. This con- 
trast between a well-defined legal order- 
ing of trial and a poorly defined ad- 
ministrative system of sentencing and 
treatment appears to be rooted largely 
in the differing historical evolution of 
each. ‘The modern correctional sanc- 
tions, together with their supporting 
theories and procedures, have developed 


* Acknowledgment is made to Samuel W. 
Widdifield, whose statutory research in his 
unpublished J.S.D. dissertation, “The State 
Convict” (Yale University School of Law, 
1952), has been invaluable in the preparation 
of this material. 
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in the main subsequent to that renais- 
sance of criminal law in which our basic 
ideals of justice were molded. i 
The old retributive penology was 
predicated on the view that the proven 
criminal was an “outlaw” without legal 
rights. Not only might he be subjected 
to the crudest penalties, but he lost his 
citizenship (if not his life), his identity 
of person, and his property. The bis- 
torical development of a legal due proc- 
ess to protect those accused of crime 
did not substantially alter the nature 
of punishments inflicted on those con- 
victed. Religious, moral, and political 
conceptions established little refuge for 
the criminal, once, his guilt was estab- 
lished. However, humanistic influences, 
particularly during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, came to alleviate some of the bar- 
barism in the treatment of offenders, to 
provide extenuations, exceptions, and es- 
capes from the full rigor of punishment. 
There has been a gradual and consider- 
able change in modern penology under 
the impact of social humanitarianism, 
of behavior sciences and permissive phi- 
losophy, and of diverse other cultural 
influences. Correctional treatment has 
been swayed by new and often con- 
flicting ideologies of individualization, 
rehabilitation, social protection, and so- 
cial reform. But the changes have oc- 
curred for the most part administra- 
tively, with little relation to conceptions 
of due process and the rule of law that 
had developed during the eighteenth 
century and before. In an age of reli- 
ance upon administrative judgment and 
process, we have deprecated the restric- 
tion of executive authority by law. As 
in other areas of governance, we have 
looked, often with dewy-eyed expect- 
ancy, to the expert, though with great 
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uncertainty in the field of corrections 


as to what constitutes expertness. We 
have sought abstract, loosely defined 
goals, with a minimum of direction or 
control by law over the authorities 
charged- with the treatment of the 
criminal. 

Thus it is that as we look to the legal 
rights of prisoners in the United States 
we find, in vivid contrast to the sub- 
stantive law of crimes and to the law 
of evidence and procedure, that there 
are broad penumbra of vague legal 
specifications and areas of deep skade, 
where the law is wholly silent. Rights 
of citizenship and of person and prop- 
erty attaching to the criminal have not 
been clearly defined by constitution or 
statute. The convict generally has the 
right to appeal from conviction and to 
protection against cruel and unusual 
punishments but, as we shall note in 
more detail below, even these protec- 
tions are limited and vary in practice. 
Certain other rights and restrictions are 
established by law in some jurisdictions, 
but there is no consistency in the metter. 


Loss or RIGHTS 


There are four main ways in which 
ordinary political or civil’ right of 
the individual may be taken away as a 
direct or indirect consequence of crimi- 
nal conviction. 


Civil-death statutes 


1. Special statutes may attach the 
status of civil death to the offeader, 
usually on the basis of a sentence to 
life imprisonment or to death.? Civil- 


i“Civil rights” as distinguished from rights 
which are naturally inherent in the individual 
are those defined and bestowed by positive 
law. Green v. State of N. Y., 251 A.D. 108, 
295 N. Y. Supp. 672 (1937). 

2It is a popular myth that felony convic- 
tion results automatically in a loss of cttizen- 
ship. The notion may be traced historically 
to the status of civil death under anciert law 


and the doctrines of attainder and corruption ~ 


of blood by which the chattels of the felon 


we 
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death statutes survive today in some 
seventeen jurisdictions, though the mean- 
ing of the term is far from uniform in 
these states.” It has been held that the 
convict who is civilly dead cannot sue 
to enforce his rights in court. The seri- 
ousness of this restriction is discussed 
briefly at a later point. In several of 
these states, offenders under life sen- 
tence are specifically prohibited from 
exercising rights to contract or to sell 
or inherit property. In some, their 
property is distributed after conviction 
as though they were actually dead.* In 
others, it may pass at once under a will, 
though it is unlikely that this could re- 
sult in the absence of a statute spe- 
cifically so providing. Ordinary politi- 
cal rights to vote, hold office, testify, or 
act as juror are extinguished. 

Civil-death statutes are among the 
most primitive survivals in our system 
of penalties. It appears clear that 
where certain rights should be taken 
from the felon, this ought to be done in 
specific terms rather than under a civil- 
death law. 


Suspended rights 


2. Rights may be suspended during 
a term of imprisonment less than life. 


were forfeit, his lands escheat, his heirs cut 
off. These doctrines were restricted and then 
largely abandoned during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Even under old law the 
forfeitures of civil death, inflicted for felony 
and treason, were not complete, since the 
criminal could contract and be sued and, if 
later pardoned, could sue for wrongs sus- 
tained. The outlawry of another day is virtu- 
ally extinct, though modern civil death still 
carries some of its restrictions, as noted in 
the text. Federal law provides for the dep- 
rivation of citizenship for a certain few crimes 
against the government today. 

8 Alabama, Arizona, California, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Ver- 
mont, 

t Alabama, Kansas, Maine, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. i 


THe LEGAL RIGHTS or PRISONERS 


Nine of the states with civil-death stat- 
utes® and one other® provide for the 
general suspension of rights during im- 
prisonment short of a life term. Where 
no such statutes exist, it appears that 
convicts can sue’ but that where rights 
are suspended, they cannot, though 
they may be sued and can defend 
against an action.® The right to hold 
public office or positions of honor or 


trust is suspended during imprisonment. 


in several states? though a majority 
of jurisdictions provide for actual for- 
feiture persisting after incarceration 
rather than mere suspension. The right 
to testify is suspended as a matter of 
convenience in most jurisdictions, but 
a number of states provide that the of- 
fender’s deposition may be taken in 
prison.?? 


Permanent deprivations 


3. Conviction of a felony, generally, 
or of specified crimes involving “moral 
turpitude” may result in the absolute 
loss of certain rights. Commonly, these 
statutory provisions establish the dep- 
rivations on conviction coupled with 
imprisonment, and one must look to 
the provisions on restoration of rights 
to determine whether the conviction 
terminates rights or whether imprison- 
ment merely suspends them. The laws 
are neither consistent nor clear in this 
matter. It appears from the statutes 


5 Arizona, California, Missouri, Montana, 
New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Utah 

e South Dakota. 

T Hardin v. Dodd, 176 Ga. 119, 167 S. E, 
277 (1932); Bosteder v. Derling, 115 Neb. 
557, 213 N W. 809 (1927). 

8 Lipschultz v. State, 78 N. Y. S (2) 731 
(Ct. Cl 1948); Hayes v. State, 50 N. Y, S.2d 
492 (1944). 

? See below. 

10 Idaho, Missouri, Montana, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Dakota. 

11 Arkansas, Maine, Missouri, Montana, 
New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, 
Tennessee, 
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that there is not mere suspension but 
full deprivation (unless and until there 
is a subsequent restoration by pardon 
or other means) of the right to vote in 
at least thirty-five states.7 In a ma- 
jority of states, there is also actual for- 
feiture of public office and positions of 
trust. A few states disqualify the 
felon for jury duty.‘ 

Marital rights and status present a 
somewhat peculiar problem. Rights of 
cohabitation are suspended universally. 
In other respects, policy varies exten- 
sively. In several jurisdictions, life im- 
prisonment involving civil death auto- 
matically terminates the marriage, with- 
out the necessity for any legal action.*® 
In others, the spouse must secure a 
decree even though the prisoner is 
civilly dead.** In thirty-six states, con- 
viction of a felony, coupled with im- 
prisonment, is a ground for divorce, 
and if a divorce is granted pardon does 
not restore conjugal rights.” In some 


12 Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
Indiana merely suspends the right during im- 
prisonment. 

18 Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Ilinois, Louisiana, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wy- 
oming. South Dakota merely suspends the 
right and Utah suspends except for instances 
of treason or crimes against the franchise, in 
which case there is forfeiture. 

14 Illinois, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Wyoming 

18 Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
York, 

16 Rhode Island and Vermont. 

17 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
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jurisdictions, the felon’s children can be 
given to adoption without his consent.’ 


Deprivation by commissions or boards 


4. Conviction may be the basis o2 ac- 
tion by a licensing agency or profes- 
sional board to deprive the offender of 
certain rights, usually those of employ- 
ment. This is an indirect metho of 
determining his rights. In the fields of 
civil service regulations for govern-nen- 
tal employment, licensing and revoca- 
tion of license for certain professions 
and other occupations, and rights of 
compensation for injury or other wrongs 
and of residence within the United 
States, deprivations may often be de- 
termined by commissions or boards 
rather than by courts of criminal law. 

State statutes commonly list some -of 
the following who may be deprived of 
their occupations as a result of their 
conviction of an infamous crime: ac- 
countants, barbers, civil engineers, de- 
tectives, automobile operators, embalm- 
ers, hairdressers, junk dealers, real: 
estate brokers, liquor store owners, 
pawnbrokers, pharmacists, midwives, 
naturopaths, nurses, veterinarians, chi- 
ropodists, chiropractors, dentists, phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and lawyers. It is 
the general rule that a licensing agency, 
court, or governmental departmen: may 
refuse to issue or may revoke a license 
or permit in such occupations wkere it 
is shown that the offender has been 
convicted of a felony, a crime involv- 
ing moral turpitude, or an offense spe- 
cifically designated as a basis of exclu- 
sion. Where revocation has occurred, 


Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Okkhoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakote, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wy ming. 

18N, Y. Gen Bus. Law, Vol. 19, $ 81; 
Arkansas Stat, $ 12116, Louisiana Statutes 
$ 9437; Delaware Laws, c. 157, § 53933 Idaho 
Code, tit. 53-812; California Laws, Act 2970. 
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the ofender generally has a right of ap- 
peal to a court for review, as provided 
by statute. He may have a similar 
right to appeal if a license is denied 
him. - The power to issue or revoke is 
a specialized administrative one, how- 
ever, and the courts will not generally 
overrule the decision of an agency with- 
out a clear showing of gross abuse of 
discretion. 

It may be noted that there is some 
provision limiting or postponing the 
exercise of civil or personal rights di- 
rectly or indirectly (as, for example, by 
tolling the statutes of limitations) in 
every state. Since the deprivations that 
we have mentioned are derived to a 
large extent from the common law, it is 
probable that some losses of rights are 
drawn from tradition in jurisdictions 
where there are no express statutory 
provisions therefor. 


RESTORATION OF RIGHTS 


We have summarized briefly the gen- 
eral patterns relating to the suspension 
or deprivation of rights entailed by 
criminal conviction. It is apparent that 
the existing structures have developed 
crescively and differentially throughout 
the country over a period of time. There 
has been nothing uniform or system- 
atic in the philosophy or objectives by 


Colorado Law, c. 58, § 58, provides for an- 
ticipatory suspension without notice or con- 
viction , 

Under the Alcohol Beverage Control Law, 
state liquor authority had discretion either to 
grant or withhold a license from a pardoned 
convict. Op Atty Gen (1934) 116 (N.Y.). 

A pardon issued to a doctor whose license 
was revoked after conviction of manslaughter 
does not restore the right to practice. State 
v. Hazard, 139 Wash 487, 247 Pac. 957 
(1926). To reinstate an attorney to the bar, 
there must be a factual demonstration of in- 
nocence ag well as a pardon. In re Finos, 
256 A.D. 288, 10 N. Y. $.2d 29 (1939). It is 
clear that a pardon does not necessarily and 
automatically restore a license. 
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which the rules have developed. And 
there has been little effort to assure a 
regulatory due process of law to pro- 
tect either the offender or the public. 
In practice, two or more of the meth- 
ods described above are employed in 
most jurisdictions in denying or limit- 
ing offenders’ rights, and the restric- 
tions differ considerably in nature, as 
we have noted. Commonly it is impos- 
sible to determine from the statutes 
alone whether particular rights are lost, 
suspended, or retained by the offender. 

Further confusion arises from the 
variation in practice as to the restora- 
tion of rights forfeited or suspended. 
There appear to be several patterns by 
which rights may be restored. (1) 
Restoration may occur automatically, 
by operation of law, upon discharge 
from imprisonment or from parole. (2) 
An ordinary executive pardon may re- 
store some or all rights automatically 
or particular rights may need to be 
specified in the pardon. (3) Some 
form of special action of certification, 
as provided by statute, may be re- 
quired. 


State pardon 


The most generally prevailing method 
of restoring civil rights that have been 
denied as a consequence of conviction 
is through pardon by the state. Some 
or all rights removed may be restored 
either by pardon or by some similar 
form of executive or legislative clem- 
‘ ency in thirty-seven states !® In ten of 
those noted, only the suffrage is re- 


19 Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Dlinois, 
Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, “Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wy- 
oming 
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stored by pardon,”° but in one of these 
(Rhode Island) the voting privilege 
may not be restored where conviction 
was for perjury or an infamous crime. 
Two others (Nevada and Virginia) pro- 
hibit- the subsequent holding of office 
or positions of.trust. A minority rule, 
prevailing in at least five jurisdictions, 
requires that the pardon must provide 
specifically for the restoration of any 
rights that the executive may wish to 
return." It should be noted, moreover, 
that in certain situations, rights lost 
may not be restored even by a full and 
unconditional pardon. Thus, property 
interests that have been vested in others 
cannot be returned. Pardoned offend- 
ers who have been rendered civilly dead 
are most likely to have suffered perma- 
nent loss of property rights, of course. 
Also, where a spouse has exercised the 
privilege of divorce from the offender, 
the convict. cannot regain connubial 
rights through a pardon. The writer 
has noted elsewhere his opinion that 
pardon is a poor device for restoring 
civil or other rights.?? 


20 Kentucky, Mississippi, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vir- 


21 Alabama. 
Rhode Island. 

22 “While in theory pardon is an act of 
executive clemency, to be used sparingly in 
instances where innocence has been shown 
subsequent to conviction or where some other 
injustice has been worked, actually in many 
jurisdictions the pardoning power is often 
used by the chief executive of the state as a 
substitute for parole and in this connection 
may be badly misused It does not make 
sense or justice to grant restoration of civil 
rights either generally or by specific provision 
through the governor’s pardon and to with- 
hold these rights from those released on pa- 
role or discharged at the expiration of sen- 
tence The effect is to make restoration a 


ilinois, Louisiana, Nevada, 


‘matter of gubernatorial leniency rather than 


a considered policy of correctional rehabilita- 
tion Other methods, therefore, are desirable 
to restore the offender to the normal rights 
and duties of the citizen ın the community.” 


r 
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Enforcement of franchise loss 


Enforcement of provisions for the 
deprivation of the franchise and other 
political rights, when they are not auto- 
matically restored upon release from im- 
prisonment, is generally of a quite su- 
perficial nature. Unless a special in- 
vestigation is made jnto voting frauds, 
_ for example, the police and FBI Ailes 

are not ordinarily consulted to deter- 
mine whether men have been convicted 
of crimes. There are laws in most if 
not all jurisdictions, however, making 
illegal registration or voting and the 
usurping of office crimes, and such laws 
undoubtedly act as some deterrent. 
When an offendet moves into a juris- 
diction where his prior conviction or 
incarceration raises a bar to certain 
civil rights he may wrongfully but un- 
knowingly exercise the rights tha: he 
has lost without being discovered. It 
has been held that where the defendant 
honestly believed that his rights had 
been restored by a pardon, he was im- 
properly convicted of willful and know- 
ing violation.” ~ 


Automatic restoration 


The most liberal, least discriminating 
method of restoring lost rights is to re- 
turn them automatically upon comple- 
tion of sentence. Wisconsin provides 
for automatic restoration when the of- 
fender serves out his term, or otherwise 
satisfies the sentence of the court. 
Somewhat similarly, Ohio law restores 
forfeited rights to all prisoners who 
have served their maximum terms or 
who are granted final release by the 
Pardon and Parole Commission In 
Colorado, rights may be restored either 


Tappan, “Loss and Restoration of Civil 
Rights,” National Probation and Parcle As- 
sociation, Yearbook, 1952, p. 97. 

28 State v. White, 237 Mo. 208, 140 S. W. 
896 (1911). Contra: State v. Boyett, 32 N. 
C. 336 (1849). 
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by pardon or service of a full term, 
and in Kansas “citizenship” is re- 
stored where the governor commutes _ 
sentence or where prisoners are dis- 
charged from supervision. In several 
jurisdictions, a time factor or some 
other element is introduced into this 
sort of provision. Thus, Missouri law 
releases from disabilities prisoners who 
have had only a single felony convic- 
tion, who have received good time al- 
lowances, and who have lived in the 
community without further offense for. 
a period of two years. In South Da- 
kota the criminal discharged from the 
penitentiary with a clear record of good 
conduct is restored to full rights. Ten- 
nessee restores rights automatically after 
six months or three years, depending on 
the offense involved, except for infa- 
mous crimes, where a court action is re- 
quired. Several states apply a rule of 
restoration to probationers comparable 
to the principle recommended by the 
Model Act of the National Probation 
and Parole Association. Delaware al- 
lows the striking of the verdict or plea 
of guilty from the record, when a pro- 
bationer has complied with all condi- 
tions of his probation. Idaho and Mi- 
nois provide, somewhat less liberally, 
for the restoration of civil rights upon 
completion of the probation period. In 
Oregon, the probationer or parolee may 
exercise all civil rights that are not “po- 
litical,” presumably voting and holding 
office. 


Certification 


A more selective approach to restora- 
tion has been established in several 
jurisdictions where some form of certif- 
cation is required for the purpose. A 
California law of 1944 provides that any 
felon released from a state institution 
may apply for a certificate of rehabilita- 
tion and a pardon after completing his 
sentence or parole period with satisfac- 
tory behavior. The certificate restores 
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most civil rights. In New York a cer- 
tificate of good conduct may be granted 
by the Parole Board, upon application 
of the offender, after he has conducted 
himself satisfactorily for five years after 
suspension of sentence, release on pa- 
role, or termination of sentence. This 
certificate ends disabilities that wete 
created by conviction. Certificates of 
good conduct are also issued in Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, Ohio (at the Women’s 
Reformatory), and Wyoming. In these 
states, however, certification is by the 
warden of the institution and on the 
basis of that action the governor will 
restore civil rights in Minnesota and 
Ohio and may do so in Colorado and 
Wyoming. 
Restoration of licenses 

Finally, where licenses or permits to 
practice certain occupations or profes- 
sions are taken away by special boards 
or commissions, such privilege is ordi- 
narily not restored merely by pardon or 
by certification of the sort noted above. 
These deprivations represent the effort 
of an occupational group to protect 
itself and the general public against 
dangers that may be threatened by the 
criminal. Once an agency has with- 
drawn a privilege, it must itself act 
positively to restore it and may refuse 
to do so, depending on the law and the 
. rules under which it operates. In order 
to force its favorable action, it must 
generally be shown in court that the 
agency has abused its discretion. 


RIGHTS GENERALLY RETAINED 


We have discussed above some of the 
rights that are lost as a consequence of 
criminal conviction or imprisonment and 
how these rights may be regained. Our 
penal system also provides specifically 
for the prisoner’s retention of some 
rights of person and property, generally 
so that he may be protected from ex- 
cessive abuses. As we have noted, the 
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tendency has been to avoid or mitigate 
the harsh consequences that bistorically 
have attached to civil death and to im- 
prisonment. There are serious prob- 
lems involved, however, in the lack of 
consistent policy and even more in find- 
ing means by which to make these rights 
real in practice. 

As to property rights it is the general 
rule that the prisoner may sue. How- 
ever, as indicated above, where rights 
are generally suspended, the inmate 
cannot sue. This is a serious restric- 
tion on his power to secure remedy for 
injuries or wrongs that may have been 
done him during imprisonment. It is 
generally: held, however, that the pris- 
oner may be sued and can, therefore, 
defend such action. Moreover, except 
where statutes specifieally provide to 
the contrary it appears to be the rule 
that the prisoner may contract and may 
take, hold, convey, or inherit property. 
In several jurisdictions, provision is 
made for the appointment of trustees to 
care for the prisoner’s property until 
after his release. And in thirty states 
there are provisions suspending the stat- 
utes of limitations during imprisonment, 
so that where inmates cannot sue while 
imprisoned, they may have their action 
after release.* In at, least twenty- 
eight states the laws make some provi- 
sions against forfeitures, so that the his- 
torical consequences of attainder and 
corruption of blood may be avoided.*® 

24 Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Hii- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

25 Arizona, California, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin, 
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PROTECTIONS AND REMEDIES FOR 
THE OFFENDER 


One form of protection for the zon- 
victed offender is the provision ageinst 
cruel and unusual punishments that nay 
be found in the Eighth Amendment of 
the federal Constitution and in those of 
all states except Connecticut and Yer- 
mont. Presumably, the infliction of 
cruel punishments would also be in 
violation of the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. , Seven of 
the states establish in their constitutions 
the principle that punishment should be 
proportioned to the offense. Unfortu- 
nately these general provisions do not 
inform at all concretely as to what 
should be considered cruel. They are 
generally interpreted to refer to the 
kind rather than the amount of pun- 
ishment, but conceptions of excessive 
cruelty vary. In nine states, specific 
laws prohibit corporal punishment,” 
and in some others restrictions are im- 
posed on the forms or conditions of its 
employment.?7 Such practices as waip- 
ping and striking, showering, tying up, 
and using the strait jacket, gag, or 
thumbscrew are prohibited in a few 
states.2® Only one jurisdiction (Louisi- 
ana) prohibits solitary confinement and 
many provide specifically ‘for its use, 
some with severe dietary restrictions to 
accompany it. The Attorney General’s 
Survey in 1939 observed that solitary 
segregation was being used in all but 
four prisons of the United States.” 
That report also noted that at least 
twenty-six prisons were employing some 
form of corporal punishment; probebly 


28 Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Maine, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

27 Alabama, Indiana, Maryland, Michizan, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Utah. 

28 Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New York, 
Oregon, Texas, and Utah prohibit one or more 
of these devices. 

29 Vol. 5, p. 122. i 
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many more were, since it is difficult to 
secure valid information on this sort of 
question.” It appears that constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions are of 
limited utility in protecting the com- 
mitted offender, mainly because we have 
found it difficult to define what is im- 
proper and because enforcement of a 
good policy is extremely difficult.” Per- 
haps sound practice depends more on 
the good sense and humaneness of in- 
dividual wardens than anything else. 


Legal remedies ’ y 
The legal remedies available to the 


prisoner against wrongs occurring to 


him during confinement are injunctions, 
habeas corpus writs, and civil suits for 
damages. Unfortunately, these are by 
no means always adequate. As Samuel 
Widdifield has noted: 


. . it has been held that disciplinary pun- 
ishment is peremptory and not subject to 
review except where there has been gross 
excess. The problem of proof may be a 
difficult one to surmount. In states where 
the prisoner has been declared civilly dead 
or has had his civil rights suspended access 
to the courts may be impossible. Further, 
the prisoner may not be permitted to see 
a lawyer, or may not be able to afford one, 
in order to be made aware of his rights. 
Most objectionable, the prison officials may 
do everything they can to prevent a pris- 
oner from asserting his rights.*? 


The remedy of injunction is ordinarily 
not allowed unless it can be clearly 
shown that irremediable injury to prop- 
erty or personal rights is threatened. 


80 Ibid. 

_ 51 Nineteen states do provide for inspection 
of prisons, though this appears generally to be 
a quite ineffectual protection: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexic® New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Wisconsin. 

82 Samuel Widdifield, “The State Convict” 
(J.S.D. dissertation, Yale University School of 
Law, 1952), p. 132. 
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The writ of habeas corpus, however, 
may be used to rectify ‘mistreatment 
under both state and federal practice. 
Its effectiveness has been limited by the 
holding that recourse to federal process 
can only be had after state remedies 
are exhausted. The record in Illinois 
reveals that the state courts can effec- 
tively prevent such remedies over an 
extended period of time, and it has re- 
cently been held that the federal courts 
will provide remedy where the state has 
failed to do so. 

A civil suit for damages sustained is a 
somewhat inadequate remedy, not only 
because it is not designed to prevent 
injury initially, but because in a num- 
ber of jurisdictions, as we have seen, 
- the prisoner cannot sue until after dis- 
charge from incarceration. The difficul- 
ties of proof are greatly increased, of 
course, when this is the case. There is 
a federal civil rights statute that may 
be invoked for wrongs sustained, either 
under state or federal imprisonment. A 
few states have’ similar laws. Actions 
brought under such statutes must be 
taken against the warden or his staff, 
however, since state governments are 
protected from suit. The courts have 
generally held that it is the duty of 
prison officials to exercise reasonable 
care to protect the life and health of 
the prisoner.*® There have been very 
few such suits successfully pursued, 
however. 

Criminal action may be directed 
against those responsible for prison mis- 
treatment or neglect of duty under the 
federal civil rights law and special 
criminal statutes in some thirty-four 
states.2* These provide generally for 

88 Kendrick v. Adamson, 51 Ga. App. 402, 
180 S. E. 647 (1935); Smith v. Slack, 125 W. 
Va. 812, 26 S. E.2d 387 (1943). 

84 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Callfornia, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia. Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
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fines or jail terms. Difficulty of access 
to the courts and of mustering proof 
may account for the small number of 
such cases successfully prosecuted. 


RIGHTS AS AFFECTED BY FEDERAL LAW 


Some special comment must be made 
on civil rights as they are affected by 
federal law." For the most part, 
United States statutes do not provide 
for the loss of either citizenship or civil 
rights. Most such rights derive from 
state constitutions and laws rather than 
federal, and their deprivation occurs, 
therefore, through the jurisdictional 
power of the state. Hence, a federal 
conviction of a crime or imprisonment 
in a federal institution may result in 
loss of political and other rights by rea- 
son of the specific legal provisions for 
the deprivation of such rights in the 
particular state, even though the convic- 
tion was not had in a state court. Res- 
toration of rights also depends upon 
state law, but it too may be affected 
by federal action: Presidential pardon, 
while it does not itself confer or restore 
any rights, generally removes the effect 
of conviction and imprisonment, so that 
the individual may regain his privileges 
either with or without further action by 
the state, depending upon its legal pro- 
visions on restoration.®® As under state 
practice, federal actions of clemency 
may be specifically denominated as 


North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
Wyoming. . 

85 For a more extended treatment of the 
subject of deprivation through federal convic- 
tion see Alexander Holtzoff, “Loss of Civil 
Rights by Conviction of Crime,” Federal Pro- 
bation, Vol. 6, No. 2 (April-June 1942), pp. 
18-19, and idem, “Civil Rights of Criminals,” 
in Vernon C. Branham and Samuel B. Kutash, 
Encyclopedia of Criminology (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949), pp. 55-58. 

86 Jones v. Board of Registrars, 56 Miss. 
766; Cowan v. Prouse, 93 Ky. 156, 19 S. W. 
407. 
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“pardons to restore civil rights” where 
they- are not based upon innocence. 
Naturally, only federal pardons may be 
granted for federal offenses, state par- 
dons for state crimes. It should be 
noted that, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple involved here, civil and other dep- 
rivations that are auxiliary to the con- 
viction are quite different in effect than 
are the major penalties imposed b:r the 
courts: a conviction or imprisonment in 
any state or in the federal courts may 
result in loss of rights in another uris- 
diction in accordance with its laws.’ 
Similarly a pardon- or other device of 
clemency employed by an appropriate 
executive has effects elsewhere that de- 
pend upon the laws of the jurisdiction 
where the offender attempts to essert 
his rights.” 

As a partial exception to the gen- 
eralizations made above, it should be 
noted that there are some limited pro- 
visions in the laws of the United States 
for a direct denial of rights. Loss of 
citizenship or nationality may result 
from a court martial conviction for de- 
sertion in time of war or from a charge 
of treason, of attempting to overthrow 
the government by force, or of bearing 
arms against the United States3* 

Beyond these provisions, the law dis- 
qualifies from holding federal office or 


87 It should be noted, however, that a pris- 
oner sentenced to life in 4 federal court is not 
civilly dead, and it has been held that a state 
may-not so treat him though he be impris- 
oned where the local law provides for civil 
death of prisoners sentenced to life <erms. 
Presbury v. Hull, 34 Mo. 29 (1868). 

88 The principle appears clear and sound 
that a federal pardon cannot be given to a 
state offender and that state authorities chould 
not pardon for federal crimes. However, at 
least three states (Alabama, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia) have issued certificates restoring civil 
rights lost through federal convictions, end in 
two of these the highest courts upheld this 
power in the governor. See Hogan v. Hart- 
well, 242 Ala. 646, and Arnett v. Stumb, 287 
Ky. 433. 

880. S. C., tit. 8, § 801 (gh). 
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position of trust individuals convicted 
of treason, inciting rebellion, conspiracy 
to violate civil rights of any citizen, 
bribery, mutilation, or falsification of 
public records, and government em- 
ployees who receive compensation for 
rendering service to any person in re- 
lation to a matter, in which the United 
States is interested, before any govern- 
ment department.‘ | 


Deportation and loss of citizenship - 


On a somewhat different footing are 
the provisions for deportation of aliens 
on the basis of criminal conviction: the 
deprivation of the privilege of domicile. 
The Immigration Act of 1917 makes 
provision for the deportation of undesir- 
able aliens upon the directive of the At- 
torney General where it can be shown 
that they have been convicted of crimes 
involving moral turpitude.** An order 
of deportation may be appealed to the 
Board of Immigration Appeals or at- 
tacked by. a writ of habeas corpus, if 
the alien is in custody and can show 
that his hearing was not fair, that the 
evidence was not substantial, that the 
order exceeded the Attorney General’s 
authority, or that he has been held un- 
reasonably long.*? Also, in accordance 
with provisions of law in the jurisdic- 
tion where such convictions occurred, 
an unconditional pardon may preclude 

t0 U., S. C., tit. 18, §§ 4, 202, 207. There 
are a few other provisions for such disqualifi- 
cation that are of lesser importance. 

41 Immigration Act, § 19. What is “moral 
turpitude” has been far from clear in the 
cases. The law provides for deportation 
where (1) the alien had been convicted of 
such crime prior to entry; (2) he has been 
sentenced to imprisonment for a term of a 
year‘ or more for such a crime committed 
within five years of entry; and (3) he has 
been sentenced twice to imprisonment for 
such crimes at any time after entry. 

42 See Charles Gordon, “The Writ of Habeas 
Corpus in Deportation Proceedings,” in 
Monthly Review (Department of Justice Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service), Vol. 3, 
No. 5 (November 1945), pp. 218-23. 
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deportation by blotting out guilt. In 
at least one jurisdictjon (Pennsylvania) 
completion of the prison term is suffi- 
cient to accomplish this result. In one 
recent year, a governor of New York 
State granted forty-eight pardons to 


aliens whose prison terms had expired. 


but who had remained liable to deporta- 
tion, some of them for a number of 
years." 7 

Save for the exceptional offenses we 
have noted, the native does not lose 
his citizenship through law violations. 
When he does sustain such loss he be- 
comes a stateless person, but this does 
not necessitate his deportation. How- 
ever, it has been held that when a na- 
tive here has become a citizen of an- 
other country, though he did not intend 
to abandon his’ United States citizen- 
ship, he may be deprived of the lat- 
ter and refused admission to the United 
States as an alien, even if no crime was 
involved. Under our immigration laws 
the criminal alien may be excluded or 
deported for fraudulent admission. ‘The 
noncriminal alien who is admitted may 
be deported for the subsequent com- 
mission of crimes involving moral turpi- 
tude and, if he has been issued a cer- 
tificate of citizenship, may be deprived 
thereof. 


A REASONABLE APPROACH 


It is not proposed in this paper to 
deal elaborately with solutions to the 
problems of civil rights. Our purpose 
was merely to describe summarily the 
present confused condition of these mat- 
ters. In conclusion, however, it may 
not be inappropriate to comment on the 
principles involved and what may be a 
reasonable social and penological ap- 
proach. The deprivation of “civil 
rights” may be conceived to be either 
an auxiliary punishment in itself or the 

48 Statement of Pardons, Commutations and 


Reprieves, Leg. Doc. No. 30, Albany, New 
York, 1945, 
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incidental consequence of conviction and 
sentence, not intended to be specifically 
punitive but merely protective of pub- 
lic interests and of official convenience. 
Such a distinction as this appears un- 
important to the offender: he may well 
consider these losses to be a part of the 
vindictive punishments that society ex- 
acts. And, in fact, they do appear very 
frequently to reflect retributive senti- 
ments rather than any real need for 
community protection. The risk of re- 
peated crime to which society is con- 
tinuously subject from released offend- 
ers is patently greater than the possible 
consequences of their exercise of the 
rights that are generally removed. 

Deprivation of the right to vote, .to 
hold public office, or to act as juror 
during a period of incarceration is quite 
clearly a matter of convenience, if not 
necessity. Loss of the right to practice 
one’s business or profession or to as- 
sume a position of trust, even after re- 
lease from imprisonment, may often be 
more largely a matter of public pro- 
tection than of retribution. However, 
when the right to vote, to act as juror 
or to testify, to hold office or trust, to 
practice in an occupation of one’s train- 
ing and choice is denied to probationers, 
to parolees, to those who have com- 
pleted their sentences and been dis- 
charged, and even to those who have 
been pardoned, the gratuitously puni- 
tive element is great. In such instances, 
it appears that more mischief than bene- 
fit may commonly be worked, for the 
restrictions imposed do more to prevent 
rehabilitation than they do to protect 
the public. 

The customary forms of deprivations 
of civil rights, it is submitted, are not 
for the most part sound as auxiliary 
punishments. Except for the depriva- 
tion of occupational privileges (includ- 
ing the holding of public office), they 
do little or nothing to repress crime. 
This is not to deny that auxiliary pun- 
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ishments—such as restitution, fo? ex- 
ample—may serve an obviously useful 
purpose, but the losses of civil rights 
are not, for the most part, of campa- 
rable utility. 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


In the light of what we have written, 
the following principles are submitted: 
. 1. The ordinary forms of deprivetions 
that we have discussed are not anpro- 
priate as auxiliary punishments. for 
they serve little purpose in deterring 
crime or incapacitating criminals. Put 
differently, they are not appropriate 
Measures under a penology that would 
eschew punishments exacted for their 
own sake or designed to brand tke of- 
fender as infamous or outlaw. 

2. As a matter of public and official 
convenience, it is desirable during im- 
prisonment to limit the criminal’s free- 
dom to act as juror or serve in public 
office, perhaps to vote (though no great 
harm would result, it seems, from pris- 
oners’ use of “absentee ballots”). This 
principle of convenience is restricted, 
obviously, to the period of actual in- 
carceration. Moreover, though some 
considerable inconvenience may he in- 
volved, it is desirable to perm# the 
_ exercise of certain important privileges, 
such as the right to sue and to receive 
and convey property, real and personal. 
The right to sue for wrongs done to the 
prisoner or his property is of special 
importance. If the offender is not al- 
lowed direct access to the courts for 
such purposes, he should at least be 
permitted to enjoy these rights through 
a representative. 

3. Aside from periods of incarcera- 
tion, it may be desirable to protect pub- 
lic interests by prohibiting the exercise 
of certain ordinary rights for some pe- 
riod of time, such as the privileges of 
occupation and office. It appears, how- 
ever, that a finer discrimination should 
be employed in serving this objective. 
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Some balance must be struck between . 
the measure of threat, to community 
welfare, on the one side, and on the 
other both the intrinsic value of maxi- 
mizing personal freedom under a sys- 
tem of democratic justice and the utility 


‘of encouraging the sound exercise of 


rights in helping individuals to become 
responsible citizens. For the most part, 
aside. from exceptions that have been 
noted, the civil and property rights lost 
through conviction raise small problem 
of social danger. It appears that the 
law should not provide flatly for denial 
of civil and political rights to those who 
are on probation or parole. Limited 
and special provisions might well be 
made, however, for the denial during 
the period of their sentences of certain 
political rights (particularly the holding 
of office) to those who have committed 
atrocious political offenses and of cer- 
tain occupational privileges to those 
who have exploited their occupations in 
seriously illegal ways. There appears 
to be no excessive hazard, however, in 
the English rule that Jeaves full rights 
with those who are selected for pro- 
bation. And there is merit in assisting 
the rehabilitation of the parolee by re- 
storing all rights to him. There is also 
some danger, of course, but prison re- 
lease must involve risk in any event. 
4, Justice demands an end to penal- 
ties. So does rehabilitation. No prin- 
ciple is more clear, perhaps, than this: 
upon completion of his sentence, if not 
before, the offender should be fully re- 
stored to his rights. If any of these 
deprivations are so significant penologi- 
cally that they should persist beyond 
the court’s sentence to prison or pro- | 
bation, they should be elevated to the 
status of primary and independent sanc- 
tions, specifically designed to accom- 
plish appropriate correctional goals of 
deterrence, incapacitation, or rehabilita- 
tion. In that way, they would receive 
the special focus of attention required 
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in adjusting penalty both to the offense 
and the offender. Possibly the grafting 
politician, the corrupt judge, or the 
purveyor of illicit medication, for ex- 
ample, should not be permitted ever 
again to ply his trade. Restrictions of 
this sort have major impact on the of- 
fender, however, comparable to that of 
imprisonment, and often of even greater 
seriousness to the individual involved. 
The employment of a permanent or 
long-persistent sanction of this sort 
should be based on quite specific cate- 
gories of offense and on judicial dis- 
crimination as to those individual of- 
fenders for whom the sanction appears 
to be necessary as a matter of public 
protection. Unfortunately, it has’ not 
been possible under our system to con- 
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trol the actions of licensing agencies in 
accordance with sound principles of jus- 
tice, but so far as legal deprivations and 
the behavior of courts are concerned we 
can eradicate from current practice such 
obsolete residuals as civil death and 
blanket deprivations based on convic- 
tion or sentence, and such unnecessarily 
complicated forms of restoration as 
pardon and certificates of good conduct. 

In this entire area of the incidental 
deprivation of rights and their restora- 
tion, we can liberalize practice greatly 
with very little threat to the public and 
with considerable advantage in main- 
taining a legitimate measure of self-re- 
spect on the part of the offender. Wis- 
consin Jaw seems reasonable in this re- 


spect. 
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Substitutes for Imprisonment — 


By Wr C. TuRNBLADH 


BVIOUSLY the best substitute for 

imprisonment and all of its at- 
tendant problems and evils would be 
the prevention of criminal behavior it- 
self. Unfortunately, until such time as 
the pressures of our society upon the 
human personality are lessened or re- 
aligned, we must deal with the caszal- 
ties. Until such time as the schools 
and other community agencies possess 
the knowledge and facilities to isalate 


and treat preventively both manifest 


and latent behavior problems in the 
very young and make the -treatment 
` stick, the magnitude of the crime p-ob- 
lem demands that we apply fully the 
best present knowledge of correctional 
treatment. And this we are failing tc do. 

Prison disturbances throughout the 
country during the last few years Lave 
focused public attention not only on the 
prisons themselves, but on our woole 
approach to the crime problem. ‘They 
have clearly revealed that the protlem 
is deeper than the personnel, program, 
and plant of the prison, vital as these 
are. Sharing in the responsibility for 
prison disturbances are sentencing laws, 
the sentencing practices of judges, oro- 
bation, and parole. Most prison ad- 
ministrators are saddled with large con- 
gregate institutions frequently. over- 
crowded with inmates, young and old, 
first offenders and hardened offenders, 
alcoholics, sex deviates, drug addicts, 
neurotics, and psychotics. Underlying 
these factors is an apparently wide- 
spread public reliance on the jail and 
the prison as the answer to crime and 
criminals. Major questions then are: 
Are we sending to prison only those re- 
quiring institutional care and custody? 
Can we reduce prison populations so 


that smaller institutions or ‘units of a 
specialized nature can be developed, or 
must we look forward to mòre and 
larger institutions? Are there alterna- 
tives or substitutes for imprisonment 
which offer at least as much or greater 
protection to the public? 


SENTENCING 


The criminal court judge is dealing 
with a calculated risk each time he im- 
poses a sentence, and the criminal court 
judges of the nation are called upon to 
exercise this responsibility over about 
a million adult and young adult offend- 
ers every year. The sentence the judge 
imposes affects the destinies of indi- 
vidual offenders and their families. It 
affords or fails to afford protection to 
the public, and it determines to a large 
degree the.type and extent of the cor- 
rectional process. The trial or plea is 
past, guilt has been established, and it 
is the judge’s responsibility to deter- 
mine what disposition will prevent re- 
currence of criminal behavior in the in- 
dividual before him. He cannot cate- 
gorize all offenders, nor can he find a 
solution in broad generalities or plati- 
tudes. . 

Since over 80 per cent of the convic- 
tions for major offenses are based on a 
plea of guilty, the judge, in most in- 
stances, does not have even the infor- 
mation about the offender which might 
be brought out in the course of trial. 
If we agree that the primary function 
of the sentence is to protect the public, 
then the sentence must be predicated 
upon knowledge of the individual of- 
fender and the calculation, of a course 
of public action most likely to prevent 
recurrence of criminal behavior in the 
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individual offender. A major and es- 
sential means for the achievement of 
scientific sentencing, then, is the pre- 
sentence investigation—a procedure of 
probation. This investigation, carried 
out by a trained, qualified probation 
officer, provides the criminal court with 
the necessary information relative to 
the offender’s history, his capacities and 
limitations, his motivations, and his 
ability to understand his own problems. 
Often overlooked is its value in helping 
the offender and his family to under- 
stand and accept the disposition by the 
court. Without the verified information 
gathered through the presentence in- 
vestigation, the court is seriously handi- 
capped in discharging its responsibility 
to society and must inevitably make 
prejudgments. Many jurisdictions have 
acknowledged the presentence investiga- 
tion by a probation officer as an indis- 
pensable preliminary to proper sen- 
tencing and have made it a statutory 
requirement in a major category of 
criminal cases, the category being de- 
termined by the penal code and ju- 
dicial structure. 


Presentence investigations 


The California statute requires that 
in every felony case, before judgment 
is pronounced, the court shall order an 
investigation by a probation officer. 
Michigan has bad such a provision for 
years. In any felony case in Colorado 
the court, if it has discretion as to the 
penalty, is required to order a presen- 
tence investigation.? In most counties 
in New York State the courts of gen- 
eral criminal jurisdiction order a social 
investigation prior to sentence in every 
felony case. In all courts in Massa- 
chusetts a presentence investigation is 
had in all felony cases. In Rhode 
Island all cases in the superior courts 
are investigated. Generally, throughout 


1 Laws of 1947, c. 1178. 
2 Laws of 1949, c. 195, 
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New Jersey approximately 70 per cent 
of all felony offenders are sentenced on 
the basis of a presentence investigation 
by a probation officer, and some coun- 
ties make investigations in all cases. 
The rules of criminal procedure for the 
United States district courts require a 
presentence investigation in every case 
unless the court otherwise directs.® 

The function of a presentence investi- 
gation is, then, far broader than in- 
vestigation limited to only those of- 
fenders likely to be eligible for pro- 
bation. The lack of a _ presentence 
investigation opens the way to two 
serious faults in sentencing. First, it 
makes it difficult for a judge to place 
on probation suitable defendants, for he 
does not have the factual basis for 
selecting them and thus must either 
take a chance in granting probation or 
“play it’ safe’ and commit to an in- 
stitution. Secondly, where there is no 
presentence investigation, the term of 
commitment stems not from the char- 
acteristics of the defendant, but from 
other factors, usually the nature -of the 
offense or the strength or weakness of 
the case against him. A presentence 
investigation may develop potentials 
for community correctional treatment 
in cases which would otherwise appear 
to be obvious jail or penitentiary com- 
mitments. Similarly it may reveal dan- 
gerous behavior on the part of a de- 
fendant who has been convicted of a 
relatively minor crime, and it may re- 
veal previous criminal behavior more 
completely than does the criminal record 
itself. 

It is not without significance that our 
ablest judges insist on a presentence 
investigation in disposing of criminal 
cases. This is, in effect, an assertion 
that the criminal court is entitled to 
probation service just as it is entitled 
to other services, medical and legal. 
Experience has shown that where 

8 Rule 32C, 
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thorough presentence investigations by 
a competent probation staff are avail- 
able to the criminal court (1) there is 
greater use Of probation as a disposi- 
tion, (2) jail and prison commitments 
are relatively lower, and (3) the rate 
of recidivism or failure on probation is 
reduced. 


PROBATION AS A DISPOSITION 


Most persons experienced in work 
with offenders agree that the ind:vid- 
ual’s- eventual adjustment must be to 
the family unit, the neighborhood, the 
job, and community standards. This 
must be achieved in the community. 
. For the majority of offenders whe do 
not require secure custody or ins-itu- 
tional training and treatment (and in 
most penal institutions “training and 
treatment” are hardly possible under 
conditions of mass overcrowding and 
budget limitations) we are, through im- 
prisonment, postponing the rehabilita- 
tive process which must take place if 
. the community itself is to be pro- 
tected. For this large group of of- 
fenders the prison experience and the 
stigma attached to them and their 
families are road blocks that we have 
placed in the way of eventual adjust- 
ment. 

While national statistics on disposi- 
‘tions have not been available since 
1945, when the United States Bureau 
of the Census stopped issuing Jud:cial 
Criminal Statistics, our best estimates 
are that the criminal courts throughout 
the country: are using probation in about 
35 per cent of felony cases and in less 
than 10 per cent of misdemeanor ceses. 

Where probation services of a high 
order are available, courts use proba- 
tion as a disposition in more than 65 
per cent of their cases. Similarly, 
where the rate of probation use is high 
the percentage of successes on proba- 
tion is correspondingly high—this 
despite the fact that a well-staffed pro- 
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bation service in the exercise of con- 
sistent supervision of probationers will 
revoke probation for violation of con- 
ditions which would go unobserved by 
an overloaded staff. Within many of 
our states the rate of use of probation 
as a disposition ranges from 10 to 70 
per cent in different jurisdictions, de- 
pending on the attitude of judges and 
the existence or nonexistence of proba- 
tion service. Of collateral interest is 
the opinion of a number of wardens 
that between 25 and 40 per cent of the 
inmates of their penal institutions could 
have been dealt with on probation. 

At least two conclusions are ines- 
capable: (1) the use of probation can 
be substantially increased if a sufficient 
number of qualified probation ` officers 
are available to the criminal courts, and 
(2) such an increase will provide at 
least as much protection to the public 
as will a low use of probation and a 
high ratio of imprisonment. 


Somz OBSTACLES 


Crime and delinquency are one of 
the major problems confronting the na- 
tion and most of our states and com- ` 
munities. Yet the lack of understand- 
ing and the widespread misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of the problem itself 
are appalling. We are far short of pos- 
sessing a basic philosophy for dealing 


‘with the offender, a philosophy which 


should guide planning and support com- 
munity) and state-wide efforts. Per- 
haps partly because of this lack of 
a dynamic correctional philosophy the 
public generally appears to rely on jail 
and prison as the answer. 

Nationally, less than one-third of our 
criminal courts have probation service 
which could be considered adequate or 
nearly so. Approximately. one-third of 
the criminal courts have no probation 
service of any kind. The balance have 
available to them only token probation 
services. i 


Case Load 


For the 167,000 inmates of federal 
and state penal institutions there is a 
total custodial staff of 15,000. This 
represents a ratio of one custodial staff 
member to every eleven inmates. If 
we add the 460 wardens and deputy 
wardens and approximately 7,500 other 
employees of these penal institutions, 
we obtain an over-all ratio of one 
custodial employee to every seven in- 
mates. Despite this, many of our in- 
stitutions must be considered under- 
staffed. 

For the 675,000 adult and youthful 
offenders placed under probation super- 
vision by our criminal courts through- 
out the country, there are approximately 
3,000 probation officers. This means 
that we have a national average of one 
probation officer for 250 offenders under 
probation supervision. It is obviously 
unrealistic to expect- even the most 
skilled probation officer to provide the 
guidance and supervision required to 
re-educate and effect a readjustment in 
severely disturbed individuals where 
case loads are so high. Where case 
loads are in excess of one hundred, not 
even effective surveillance is possible, 
let alone guidance and redirection. If 
probation is to approach its optimum 
use and if it is to provide the full meas- 
ure of protection to the public, we must 
establish case-load standards through 
a realistic appraisal of the duties and 
responsibilities of the probation officer 
toward the convicted offender and the 
time and working conditions required 
to perform these duties effectively. Cer- 
tainly the probation officer, working on 
an individual basis with offenders, 
should be able to devote at least thirty 
or forty minutes a week to each pro- 
bationer and a similar amount of time 
to case-related contacts such as the 
family, relatives, clergymen, employers, 
and other agency representatives who 
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can re-enforce the probationer in his 
community adjustment. When to this 
we add the time consumed in travel, 
minimum administrative detail, partici- 
pation in training, and the cultivation 
of neighborhood and community re- 
sources, it is obvious that the proba- 
tion officer has a full-time job with a 
case load of twenty-five probationers. 
While this degree of intensity of service 
and treatment is not required for all 
offenders, we should not continue to 
permit such a rationale to justify the 
prevailing situation. Where probation 
is allowed to become nothing more than 
a bookkeeping or card recording sys- 
tem, it is positively dangerous to society 
and hinders the entire development of 
probation as an essential and integral 
instrument in the administration of 
justice. 


Calsfornia’s experiment in parole super- 
vision 


The California Department of Correc- 


tions and the Adult Authority are tak- 


ing a courageous and significant step 
forward by. testing the validity of in- 
tensive supervision in parole, a com- 
parable community correctional service. 
In addressing the Western Probation 
and Parole Association at its fifteenth 
annual conference, Walter Gordon, 
chairman of the California Adult Au- 
thority, set forth some of the ingredi- 
ents of this program which he calls 
an “experiment in intensive super- 
vision.” 

“Fourteen experienced parole officers 
have been selected and assigned 
throughout the state to provide special 


assistance to newly released men. Each 


of these officers supervises just fifteen 
parolees for approximately three months 
after release, the period when the 
parolee is most likely to experience con- 
fusion and emotional distress. {Specifi- 
cally, intensive supervision means that 
the parole officer spends a minimum of 
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two hours a week with each of his fif- 
teen parolees.| ... Thus, in a year, 
each of the fourteen parole officers will 
give this early intensive supervision to 
about sixty men.” 

Mr. Gordon’s description of -he 
project—the categories of parolees in 
experimental and control groups, meth- 
ods of evaluating the success of the pro- 
gram, etc-—can be found in the pro- 
ceedings of the Western Probation and 
Parole Association conference and in 
the March 1954 issue of Focus. ‘The 
realistic appraisal of this project should 
have real meaning for all planning and 
should spur similar experimental əf- 
forts in both parole and probation 
throughout the country. 


Costs 


While ideally: the full development of 
probation and related community cor- 
rectional services, should be bound only 
by their capacity to protect the pub-ic 
and to prevent the recurrence of crimi- 
nal behavior in the individual, the 
dominating factor usually is cost. Even 
so, from a dollars and cents standpoiat 
we have nothing to lose in the optimum 
use of probation, both as an aid <o 
sentencing and as a disposition. 

While completely accurate figures ae 
not available for all penal institutions, 
the national average is approximate_y 
$1,500 a year per inmate. For the aver- 
age case load of twenty-five probation- 
ers per officer at any one time, the cost 
of probation service would be between 
$150 and $200 per year per case. The 
actual cost of probation in criminal 
courts throughout the country now 
ranges from a low of $20 to a high of 
approximately $150 per case. 


ACTION THROUGH THE JUDICIARY 

In the spring of 1953, thirty judges 
from juvenile, domestic relations, crix- 
inal, and appellate courts, federal, state, 
and local, gathered at a three-day work- 
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ing meeting called by the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association to con- 
sider the nation’s crime and delinquency 
problem and to seek some better an- 
swers. After probing deliberations there 
was unanimity of opinion that the ju- 
diciary itself had both the responsi- 
bility and an opportunity to provide 
leadership through judges, lawyers, and 
laymen for the development of services 
essential to courts in coping with de- 
linquency, family disorder, and crime. 
A relatively small official body was 
created—the Advisory Council of 
Judges of the National Probation and 
Parole Association—and an agreement 
was reached on a program of initial 
action. Former United States Supreme 
Court Justice Owen J. Roberts was 
elected honorary, chairman; Chief Judge 
Bolitha J. Laws of the United States 
District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, chairman; Chief Justice Irving 
Ben Cooper pf the Court of Special . 
Sessions, chairman of the criminal 
courts section; and Superior Court 
Judge William B. McKesson of Los 
Angeles, chairman of the juvenile and 
domestic relations courts section. 

One of the first steps taken as a re- - 
sult of this program was the creation 
by the Association of a National Citi- 
zens Council. Under the chairman- 
ship of Charles E. Wilson, former presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company, 
the Council has been organized to 
formulate a nationwide attack on crime 
and delinquency and to seek broad 
understanding of the nature of the 
problem. The co-operation of the 
American Bar Association and the state 
bar associations is being developed. 
State citizen councils will be organized 
to help in the appraisal of state-wide 
needs and in vigorously seeking these 
services and facilities as required. 
There is widespread enthusiasm for this 
leadership through the judiciary. It is 
of more than a little significance that 


judges are seeking and welcoming the 
active co-operation of lawyers and lay- 
men in these socio-legal problems a the 
administration of justice. 


LOOKING ABEAD 


The juvenile, domestic relations, and 
criminal courts of the country, dealing 
as they do annually.with well over one 
million cases of human disorganiza- 
tion resulting in delinquency, family 
breakup, and crime, are natural labora- 
tories for the study of cases. A major 
key to the solution of the problem of 
both prevention and correction lies in 
these courts. Only a few of them have 
research facilities, and these are ex- 
tremely limited. What is needed is 
major research into causes, backgrounds, 


and the efficacy of treatment methods. 


Half a million dollars a year spent on 
research in crime and delinquency would 
be an infinitesimal fraction of the na- 
tion’s twenty billion dollar a year crime 
bill. 

As vital as is the need for this dy- 
namic research the fact is that our 
criminal courts are constantly frustrated 
in their efforts to apply present knowl- 
edge through the lack of probation 
services. The situation is not unlike 
that of the farmer who was pressed by 
the eager salesman to buy a book on 
scientific agronomy. His answer. was, 
“Shucks, son, I ain’t farming half as 
good as I know how to now.” 

Since we know that crime motivation 
is individual, all courts should be en- 
titled to the necessary probation and 
related services to provide appropriate 
social investigations of cases prior to 
disposition or sentence. This diagnostic 
function should be performed on the 
first occasion the individual comes be- 
fore the court and not after successive 
failures of summary. dispositions. 

Probation work should be profession- 
alized not only from the standpoint of 
qualifications of probation officers but 
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also through a realistic approach to case 
loads and working conditions which 
make possible effective community cor- 
rectional treatment. 

The use of probation treatment as a 
disposition should be sharply increased 
from the present average of about 35 
per cent to between 75 and 80 per cent 
of convictions as corresponding proba- 
tion services are provided for our crim- 
inal courts. In one state, for example, 
a 10 per cent increase in the use of pro- 
bation would lessen the demands upon 
the state penal institutions for facilities 
for between 1,000 and 1,200 inmates. 
This, coupled with the estimate of many 
wardens that as many as 40 per cent of 
the inmates of their institutions could 
have been dealt with within the com- 
munity on probation if necessary pro- 
bation facilities had been available, 
underscores the profligacy of our pres- 
ent practices. 

A fine, imposed after consideration of 
the social effect upon the individual and 
his family and payable in installments 
where appropriate, is a form of treat- 
ment in the community. Experience in 
England has demonstrated the effect of 
deferred payment of fines in the sub- 
stantial reduction of institutional com- 
mitments. 

When community correctional treat- 
ment is utilized at a rate closer to its 
optimum, then and only then will ad- 
ministrators of our correctional institu- 
tions be able to think realistically of 


- smaller specialized institutional facili- 


ties. The some three thousand proba- 
tion officers in our criminal courts and 
the four thousand in our juvenile courts 
are attempting a task of public protec- 
tion and human rehabilitation which 
requires a force of not less than forty 
thousand. Until such time as we build 
a real foundation of community cor- 
rectional services for all the nation’s 
towns and cities the outlook is grim 
indeed. We must look forward to the 
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continuance and extension of large con- 
gregate penal institutions, where special- 
ized correctional treatment is impos- 
sible. And we must look forward to 
the continuation of the waste of public 
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funds for the commitment to institu- 
tions of persons who could have learned 
to live successfully in the community if 
they had been helped. with their prob- 
Jems early enough. 


Will C. Turnbladh, New York City, is executive director of the National Probation 


and Parole Aesonnsioe. 


English Prisons Since the War’ 


By Sm Lioneit W. Fox 


O understand the purposes and 

methods of the English prison sys- 
tem we should see it first against the 
background of the penal system as a 
whole, as it stands after the Criminal 
Justice Act of 1948. A primary pur- 
pose of this act, as of most English 
penal legislation of this century, is to 
keep people out of prison—especially 
young people and those of unsound 
mind. The modern tendency both of 
legislation and of court practice is to 
think in terms of “treatment” rather 
than of punishment for the individual 
offender, though the conception of 
treatment does not exclude that of pun- 
ishment. Whatever action the court 
takes towards a convicted offender, in 
so far as it mulcts him of his property 
or limits his freedom of self-determina- 
tion, is in fact a punishment; and it 
does not cease to be so because it may 
also be used as a form of remedial 
treatment, adapted to the personality 
of the offender and directed to his so- 
cial rehabilitation. It is in this sense 
that we say that a man is sent to prison 
as a punishment, but not for punish- 
ment. 

The English courts have available a 
wide variety oi treatments. In addi- 
tion to discharge with or without con- 
ditions, they may impose fines; they 
may make probation orders subject to 
conditions appropriate to the special 
needs of the offender, including resi- 
dence in a home or hostel or submission 


1 This account covers the system in England 
and Wales, but the differences in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland, which are under sepa- 
rate administrations, are not significant. The 
Borstal system is legally outside the prison 
system and is mentioned here only by ref- 
erence, i 


to specified mental treatment; ? and 
where institutional treatment in custody 
is required they have for adults three 
types—imprisonment, corrective train- 
ing, and preventive detention.? For 
persons under twenty-one, over and 
above the probation system, there is a 
still wider range. There are attendance 
centers, based on the compulsory depri- 
vation of liberty during evenings and 
week ends; detention centers, designed 
to administer, during a sentence which 
is normally three months, a short sharp 
shock to youngsters who will not heed 
milder measures but do not yet need 
prolonged institutional training; and 
for those who do need such training 
there are approved schools for those 
under seventeen and Borstals for those 
over sixteen. Finally, for those over 
seventeen,* as a last resort when the 
court finds no other treatment suitable, 
there is the prison. The whole purpose 
of all these measures, however, is to 
keep young people out of prison, and 
the Criminal Justice Act provides for 
the eventual prohibition of imprison- 
ment by magistrates’ courts of persons 
under twenty-one, when the alternative 
measures have been fully developed. 
These measures, it should be added, in- 
clude remand centers which will avoid 
the committal to prison of untried per- 
sons under twenty-one years of age. 

The law provides not only for treat- 
ment but for previous diagnosis. Mag- 
istrates’ courts have powers to adjourn 
cases, after conviction and before sen- 

2 Criminal Justice Act, 1948, § 4. 

3 Special sentences for different degrees of 
persistent offenders passed under section 21 of 
the Criminal Justice Act, 1948. 


4 For offenses tried by superior courts the 
minimum age is fifteen. 
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_ tence, to enable full social and medical 
inquiries to be made to help them to 
determine the most suitable methed of 
dealing with a case. Further, before 
‘sentencing an offender to Borstal train- 
ing, corrective training, or preventive 
detention, a court must consider a re- 
port from the Prison Commissioners on 
his physical and mental condition and 
his suitability for such a sentence. The 
duty of providing this guidance tc the 
courts falls largely on the prisons, whose 
medical officers obtain much experience 
in forensic psychiatry. But this prob- 
lem of providing adequate facilities for 
the medico-psychological and social ex- 
amination of offenders before sentence, 
whether in custody or at liberty, is still 
awaiting serious consideration and de- 
velopment.® 

We cannot show’statistically the prac- 
tice of the courts on diagnosis. On 
treatment, the position is clear. In 
1951 the courts used the various forms 
of treatment? open to them, in dealing 
with offenders aged seventeen or over 
convicted of all indictable offenses. ex- 
cepting murder, as follows: 

Persons aged seventeen and under 
twenty-one years of age. Magistrates’ 
courts: discharged or bound ovez 20 
per cent; fined 42 per cent; placed on 
probation 26 per cent; sentenced tc im- 
prisonment 4 per cent; otherwise dealt 
with 8 per cent. Superior courts: dis- 
charged or bound over 12 per cent; 
fined 3 per cent; probation 32 per cent; 
sentenced to Borstal training 34 per 
cent; sentenced to imprisonment 11 per 
cent; otherwise dealt with 8 per zent. 

8 Criminal Justice Act, 1948, §§ 25 and 25. 

6 These questions have been more fully con- 
sidered by the writer, in the light of the UN. 
seminar held in Brussels in 1951, in the Brit- 
ish Journal of Delinquency, Vol. 3, No. 2 
(October 1952), pp. 85-103. 

™No worth-while statistics are available on 
the use of attendance centers and detenticn 
centers, which have only recently been devel- 
oped, or on the forms of condition used in 
probation orders. 
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Persons aged twenty-one years and 
over, Magistrates’ courts: discharged 
or bound over 15 per cent; fined 54 per 
“cent; probation 8 per cent; sentenced 
to imprisonment 20 per cent; otherwise 
dealt with 3 per cent. Superior courts: 
discharged or bound over 8.9 per cent; 
fined 9 per cent; probation 12.4 per 
cent; sentenced to imprisonment 58.9 
per cent,.to corrective training 5.2 per 
cent, to preventive detention 1.3 per 
cent; otherwise dealt with 4.3 per cent. 

The foregoing considerations serve 
two purposes: they show the place taken 
by-the prison among the treatments 
used by the courts, and they show that 
classification in the English system be- 
gins with the sentence of the court. 

There are certain other factors in the 
use of imprisonment which may be of 
interest in relation to American prac- 


tice. English courts do not favor very 


long sentences. In 1950, out of 27,703 
men received in prison on conviction 
with sentences of imprisonment, only 
2.6 per cent had over three years, in- 
cluding thirty-eight men with over 
seven years. While this is in itself a 
favorable factor for good prison admin- 
istration and results, its counterpart of 
useless short sentences equally exists 
and looks no better for being part of 
an internationally recognized problem. 
In the same year, 70.7 per cent had 
sentences of not more than six months. 

Sentences of imprisonment have no 
indeterminate element. A prisoner may 
earn by good conduct and industry a 
remission of one-third of his sentence, 
and when he is discharged his sentence 
is deemed to have expired.” 

Lastly, our penal system seeks to 
minimize the periods that untried pris- 
oners are held in custody, usually a mat- 


8 This statement is not applicable to sen- 
tences of Borstal detention, corrective train- 
ing, or preventive detention, or to sentences 
of imprisonment for persons under twenty- 
one. Later reference will be made to these. 
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ter of weeks and hardly exceeding three 
‘months in any normal case. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE PRISON SYSTEM 


The basic principles of the contempo- 
_ rary ‘prison system do not derive from 

the Criminal Justice Act of 1948. They 
had been gradually developed in prac- 
- tice between the wars and received their 
legal imprimatur in the act and the 
rules made under it. They are in close 
accord, allowing for national differences, 
with the contemporary version of the 
Cincinnati Principles of America. They 
do not appear anywhere in a complete 
code of this nature, but if they did they 
would be stated in almost the same 
words as those used in the General 
Principles which preface the Standard 
Minimum Rules for the Treatment of 
Prisoners recently approved for the 
United Nations by its European Con- 
sultative Group. Some of them are 
stated in the-Prison Rules of 1949, as 
follows: 


R.6. The purposes of training and treat- 
ment of convicted prisoners shall be to es- 
tablish in them the will to lead a good and 
useful life on discharge, and to fit them to 
do so. 

R.29. The Rules in this section shall be 
applied, due allowance being made for the 
differences of character and response to 
discipline of different types of prisoner, in 
accordance with the following principles: 

(i) Discipline and order shall be main- 
tained with firmness, but with no more re- 
striction than is required for safe custody 
and well ordered community life; ~- 

(ii) In the control of prisoners officers 
shall seek to influence them through their 
own example and leadership, and to en- 
list their willing co-operation; 

(iii) At all times the treatment of pris- 
oners shall be such as,to encourage their 
self-respect and a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. 

R.154. The training in a regional prison 
of prisoners so sentenced shall be designed 
to carry out the purposes specified in Rule 
6, and shall include l 
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(i) the provision of work which will so 
far as practicable help to fit them to earn 
their living after release, with technical 
training in skilled trades for suitable pris- 
oners; 

(ii) special attention to education; 

(iii) the exercise of personal influence 
on the character and training of individu- 
als by members of the prison staff; 

(iv) the provision of every opportunity 
for the development of a sense of personal 
responsibility, including for suitable pris- 
oners training in open conditions. 


An earlier statement, given in 1945 
in an Official description of the system 
published for general reading,® reads as 
follows: 


The contemporary phase of the system 
develops from five basic ideas: first, that 
for all prisoners with sentences of suitable 
length, the prison régime should be one of 
constructive training, moral, mental, and 
vocational; second, that such training can 
be fully carried out only in homogeneous 
establishments set aside for the purpose, 
though the principle should apply, so far 
as practicable in the limitations of an ordi- 
nary prison, to all prisons alike; third, 
that the special training prisons need not, 
for all prisoners, provide the security of 
normal prison buildings, since men can 
only acquire a sense of responsibility by 
exercising it, and experience has shown 
that a high proportion of prisoners can be 
trusted to exercise it in open conditions; 
fourth, that the services of the community 
outside the prison should be enlisted to 
help in the training at every practicable 
point, so as to break down the tradition 
that the prisoner is a person cut out of 
society; and fifth, that this ‘continuing re- 
sponsibility of society should be main- 
tained after his discharge by effective aid 
towards social rehabilitation. 


But today these principles are com- 
monly accepted. What is of interest is 
to find out how close practice comes to 
principle and what are the means em- 


® Prisons and Borstals, 2d ed., London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1950. 
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ployed. The writer would certainly not 
claim that the English system is among 
those in which principle and practice 
have reached 100 per cent conformity, 
particularly in view of the considerable 
difficulties which have had to be cver- 
come as an aftermath of the war. 
These may be summed up as too manv 
prisoners and too few resources. 

At the present time the over-all popu- 
lation of our penal establishments is 
running between 23,000 and 24,00C, as 
compared with from 10,000 to 11000 
in the prewar years. We cannot claim 
that we have been unfairly hampered 
by government financial policy, but in 
the economic and financial circum- 
stances of this country in the postwar 
years no one would expect penal es-ab- 
lishments to have any high priority of 
claim on the painfully limited resources. 
Nevertheless, we have been enablec to 
open twenty-six additional establish- 
ments, of which seventeen are “open” 
in the fullest sense and two are of ne- 
dium security. In spite of this ex- 
pansion, there is overcrowding to the 
extent that at present some 4,500 pris- 
oners are sleeping three to a single cell, 
and perhaps another thousand are sleep- 
ing (within prison walls) in huts and 
other places that could be more con- 
structively used. 

In addition to overcrowding, there 
has been difficulty in recruiting and 
training the necessary staff fast enough 
to keep pace with the situation. ‘The 
lack might have been met by lowering 
standards, but this we.have declined to 
do, though we shall be glad to increase 
the length and quality of both prelimi- 
nary and in-service training as soon as 
resources permit. 

It may be said that today these d-ffi- 
culties of overcrowding and understaf- 
fing are found only in the local przis- 
ons,?° and not in any prison where long 

10See below for a description of local 
prisons. 
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sentences are served or constructive 
training is carried out. 


CLASSIFICATION 


In America the term “classification” 
is generally used to describe the arrange- 
ments made to provide for each pris- 
oner a program of treatment and train- - 
ing within the institution best suited 
to his individual needs. The English 
meaning is different. Here it means the 
division of all prisoners into classes or 
groups with two purposes: first, to pre- 
vent contamination; second, to facili- 
tate the provision of suitable treatment 
and training. For the first purpose, the 
classes must be kept separate from each 
other, and that is fundamental. 

The matter of interest here is the 
classification of convicted prisoners, but 
there is an initial separation into three 
primary categories—untried, civil, and 
convicted. And it has already been 
noted that the process of classification 
begins with the sentence of the court, 
since different forms of sentence will re- 
sult in different forms of treatment in 
different types of institution. 

For prisoners sentenced to imprison- 
ment, the system is based on divisions 
by two vertical, or “type,’’, lines and 
two horizontal, or “length of sentence,” 
lines. The vertical divisions create 
three classes: the young prisoners class 
(all under twenty-one), the star class 
(first timers, more or less), and the 
ordinary class. These three classes are 
kept separate from each other, as far 
as possible in separate prisons. The 
horizontal divisions separate out first 
those with long sentences (over three 
years), and these go to central pris- 
ons; then those with sentences of twelve 
months or more, and these go to re- 
gional prisons—automatically if they 
are in the star class, by selection if they 
are in the ordinary class. On top of 
this crisscross there is subclassification 
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by type of custody—maximum, me- 
dium, or minimum. 

It will be observed that this system 
calls for a full classification of prisons 
as well as of prisoners. In fact there 
are five different types of prison—local, 
regional, central, corrective training, 
and preventive detention—and any type 
except the last two may include open 
prisons. It follows that no English 
prison corresponds in any way with 
any American penitentiary, reformatory, 
prison, or jail, and American visitors 
who have not appreciated the whole 
setup may be liable to misunderstand- 
ings in any one institution." 

The local prison, for example, is the 
nearest approach—at any rate in func- 
tion—to the American county jail. It 
is where every offender in custody goes 
first, civil or criminal, on remand, com- 
mitted for trial, or sentenced. Whether 
the convicted prisoner stays there, and 
for how long, depends on the operation 
of the classification system described 
above. Thus it tends to combine the 
jobs of a post office and a checkroom. 
The prisoners there are either waiting to 
go somewhere else or serving short sen- 
tences or left there because it is not 
worth while doing anything else with 
them. Star-class prisoners are not how- 
ever left in this unpromising atmos- 
phere; they are transferred at once (un- 
less they have very short sentences) to 
‘separate local prisons for their class, 
as far as possible in open conditions. 
Young prisoners with sentences of three 
months or more are also got away to 
separate prisons for their class. There 
are twenty-five “all purpose” local pris- 
ons serving the whole country and 
eight more to which stars and civil pris- 
oners are transferred. Five of the last 
type are open prisons. 


11 An up-to-date guide to English prisons 
and Borstals is included in the American 
Prison Association’s annual directory of State 
and National Correctional Institutions. 
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Central prisons are those most suit- 
able for prisoners serving long sentences, 


- who in our view are happier if they are 


not mixed up with those who are regu- 
larly going in and out. For men, there 
are two for stars and one (Dartmoor) 
for ordinaries. All long-sentence stars 
go first to the closed central prison at 
Wakefield, whence after careful obser- 
vation and selection they may pass to 
the open central prison at Leyhill; the 
latter holds about three hundred men 
serving any sentence up to life. For 
women there are also central prisons for 
stars and ordinaries, but star women 
suitable for open conditions go to an 
open regional prison. 

Regional prisons carry out a full pro- 
gram of constructive training, on the 
lines laid down in Rule 154 quoted 
above, for prisoners with sentences of 
from one to three years. Not less than 
60 per cent of their population is from 
the star class, with the balance com- 
posed of ordinaries or corrective-train- 
ing prisoners selected as being likely to 
profit from and co-operate in this re- 
gime; those who do not are ruthlessly 
returned whence they came. For men 
there are two closed prisons, each of 
which has an open camp attached, two 
open prisons, and one of medium se- 
curity. The selection is made by “re- 
view boards” at the local prisons. For 
women there are two small open pris- 
ons, taking up to sixty each. 

For young male prisoners there are 
two regional prisons and one wing of a 
central prison. l 

In local prisons the separation of 
classes is carried out as strictly as may 
be inside one building not designed for 
the purpose. Members of the different 
classes do not meet at exercise or in 
any form of association, and they are 
located in different parts of the build- 


ing. 
Such in outline is this complicated 
system, designed to ensure that each 
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prisoner gets placed with a smilar 
group in the type of prison most likely 
to provide the training he needs in the 
conditions of custody most suitable for 
him 


The arrangements for prisoners sen- 
tenced to corrective training or preven- 
tive detention are described in the later 
sections dealing with those sentences. 


TREATMENT AND TRAINING 


To deal fully with every to>ic arising 
under this heading for every type of 
prison would need a separate article. 
The situation can only be briefly sur- 
veyed under the headings of Rule 154, 
and one or two others. 


Work - 9 


All prisoners in all prisons are ac- 
tively: and usefully employed on every 
weekday, unless for medical or other 
special reasons it is unwise for them to 
be so. Even untried prisoners work if 
they choose. 

The working week is about forty 
workshop hours except in the local bris- 
ons,** where since the war, owing to 
staff shortages that are being gradually 
reduced, we rarely get more than about 
twenty-two hours a week in the work- 
shops, though there is sometimes addi- 
tional work in cells. 

Except in some local prisors, all in- 
dustrial work is of good quality, caver- 
ing a wide range of skilled and səmi- 
skilled trades, though it does not al- 
ways reach the standards of some of 
the best American institutions. Almost 
all articles of furniture, equipment, and 
clothing used in the prisons are made 
in the prisons, and large orders are 
filled for other government departments. 
Building and engineering construction 
and maintenance are carried out by the 
prisons Works Department with prison 

12 And for the present at Dartmoor and 


Parkhurst, though they are scheduled to come 
onto the full working week very shortly. 
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labor, largely with material made in 
prison shops, and men in this depart- 
ment may have full vocational training 
courses in bricklaying or painting and 
decorating. There are many other vo- 
cational training courses covering such 
trades as engineering fitting, black- 


shoemaking and 
shoe repairing. The rest of the pris- 
oners are employed on housekeeping 
work and about the farms and gardens. 

In local prisons the problem of find- 
ing enough simple work for unskilled 
short-sentence prisoners is difficult, as 
it is in most prison systems. Except in 
the larger prisons, where there are usu- 
ally fairly good industries, and in the 
open prisons, the majority of local men 
have to do work of little vocational 
value, such as making and repairing 
sacks and post office mailbags, simple 
tailoring, and mat making. But at 
least they work, and the incentive of 


, cash earnings ensures that they work 


hard. 

It may here be added that all prison- 
ers are paid for their work, but the 
payments are not related to the concep- 
tion of an economic wage. They are 
intended as an adequate stimulus to 
hard work and to enable prisoners to 
provide themselves with tobacco and 
other small amenities at the prison 
canteen. 


- Education 


Education is a highly organized and 
important aspect of English prison life 
and takes many forms. 

By arrangement with the Ministry of 
Education, whose inspectors encourage 
and inspect the work, an evening edu- 
cation institute is set up in each prison 
(including local prisons) by the local 
education authority for the county or 
city, staffed by its professional teachers. 
The emphasis is on mental stimulation 


18 This does not apply in Northern Ireland. 
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rather than formal education, and a 
wide variety of classes is provided, with 
special interest in handicrafts and the 
arts. 
for men and 196 for women were being 
held weekly. These included 52 art 
classes, 59 music classes, and 103 handi- 


craft classes. There are special arrange- ` 


ments for illiterates on the one hand 
and for higher education on the other. 
By arrangement with the University of 
London, prisoners may read for the gen- 
eral certificate of education or for de- 


grees 

At the end of 1951 over a thousand 
prisoners were also taking correspond- 
ence courses in a variety of subjects. 
These are provided at public cost for 
those for whom they may be of real 
value and who are educationally ca- 
pable of profiting by them. 

All this study is voluntary on the 
part of the prisoners and (except for 
the illiterates) done outside working 
hours. All are eligible to take part 
from the beginning of the sentence, 
provided it is long enough for a term 
to be completed. 

The libraries too are usually furnished 
by the local public library as a branch 
library. No more restriction is placed 
on reading than is necessary for ad- 
ministrative convenience, and the men 
and women normally have open access 
to the library shelves. A selection of 
daily newspapers is provided in the 


rooms where prisoners eat together, and — 


any prisoner may have weekly news- 
papers and periodicals sent in and keep 
them in his cell. 

Somewhere on the border line be- 
tween education and recreation lie the 
radio, which is provided in every prison, 
and the various concerts, lectures, and 
entertainments which good friends bring 
in every two or three weeks. More cer- 
tainly educational, because something 
the prisoners do for themselves, are the 
bands, orchestras, choral societies, dra- 


At the end of 1951, 781 classes. 
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matic societies, and other such activities 
which the „prisoners run in most central 
and regional prisons, and in some oe 


prisons too. 


Character training 


Character training takes many forms 
and, at least in the training prisons, un- 
derlies every aspect of the work. Its. 
essential basis is a small prison. Those 
now being designed are for three hun- 
dred men in four separate wings, for 
each of which an assistant governor will 
be responsible as a Borstal housemaster 
is responsible for his house. All train- 
ing prisons are already run on these 
lines, with populations varying between 
about one hundred and fifty and four 
hundred, and assistant governors in 
charge of wings or groups. 

This system relies not on elaboration 
of casework, but on personal knowl- 
edge and influence, used as occasion 
offers, each in his own way, by gov- 
ernor, assistant governor, chaplain, doc- 
tor, teacher, trade instructor, and every 
member of the staff. Co-ordination is 
achieved through the review boards of 
senior officials. 


Self-responstbility ~ 


To teach self-responsibility in the 
artificially ordered and controlled life 
of a prison community is almost a con- 
tradiction in terms, but if training for 
freedom is to have any real meaning, 
there must be opportunities for choice 
and self-determination. The first step 
is to keep the prisoners out of their 
cells, which except in the local prisons 
and for the present at Dartmoor are 
used only for sleeping. The prisoners 
spend the day and most of the evening 
at work, at exercise, in the association 
rooms, and in the classrooms, and this 
free mixing gives them the chance to 
choose how they will act in a variety 
of circumstances. Then they can choose 
whether or not to join in educational 
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classes, clubs, bands, football tears, and 
so on; how to spend their money in the 
canteen; what books to read and what 
papers to have sent in. They manage 
their own sports and recreations. Those 
who show reliability and co-operation 
can become “leaders,” which gives them 


a measure of responsibility thorgh it ~ 


does not give them any disciplinary 
powers, Leaders will look after the 
cleanliness and good order of messes 
and dormitories, assemble the educa- 
tion classes and see them back to their 
wings, and so on. 

In the local prisons the star class are 
in association for meals and recreation 
after the first four weeks, the ordinaries 
after sixteen weeks. The hour's daily 
exercise for both classes also giv2s an 
opportunity for conversation. 

So far as possible in the difficult con- 
ditions of local prisons, and certainly 
in all training prisons, every effort is 
made to encourage not only self-re- 
sponsibility but self-respect. This ap- 


pears in many small ways—by making 


men shave every morning and letting 
them keep (within reason) their nor- 
mal hair styles; by letting women use 
cosmetics and encouraging them to do 
their hair nicely; by providing reason- 
able styles of clothing; by serving 
meals pleasantly on white plastic com- 
partmented trays, and requiring clean 
and decent table appointments and good 
manners in dining rooms; and br en- 
couraging constructive work in handi- 
crafts and the arts. 


OPEN INSTITUTIONS 


Of all the methods by which a prison 
regime may hope to inculcate self-re- 
spect and self-responsibility and in other 
ways prepare the prisoners for a nor- 
mal life in society, the open institution 
appears to be proving itself the: most 
effective. 

Before the war there were in England 
a few open Borstals, but only one open 
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prison in the strict sense, that is, one in 
which there are no security walls or 
fences, locks, bars, special guards, or 
other physical precautions against es- 
cape. At present out of twenty-one 
Borstals ten are open, and there are 
seven open prisons for men and two for 
women. In addition three closed pris- 
ons have “satellite” open camps, and 
there are two prisons which have open 
camp conditions inside a secure per- 
imeter. 

Although this rapid expansion of open 
institutions was forced on us by over- 
crowding, we quickly appreciated the 
intrinsic value of the system; we regard 
its development as perhaps the most 
permanently valuable contribution to 
enlightened penal treatment of our post- 
war experience. The next step in its 
extension will be the establishment of 
open “geriatric centers” for aged and 
infirm prisoners.** 


PERSISTENT OFFENDERS 


The arrangements described above for 
the treatment and training of persons 
sentenced to imprisonment import no 
new penological principle, but the pro- 
visions made under the Criminal Jus- 
tice Act of 1948 for the treatment of 
persistent offenders may be said to do 
so. The persistent offender, or habitual 
criminal,- forms the central problem of 
all penal systems. It is generally ac- 
cepted that traditional punishments are 
not sufficient to fight against habitual 
criminality, and the idea has long been 
generally accepted that, for the protec- 
tion of society, persistent offenders who 
have shown that they are neither re- 
formed nor deterred by traditional pun- 
ishments should be segregated for pro- 
longed periods under a special regime 
which is rather preventive than punitive. 


14 The open prison system has been more 
fully treated by the writer in the International 
Review of Criminal Policy, No. 2 (July 1952), 
pp. 1-11. 
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This regime had existed since 1908 in 
the English system under the name of 
preventive detention and is retained in 
the act of 1948, with the difference that 
the “cumulative” or “double-track” sys- 
tem has been abolished. The sentence 
of preventive detention is now passed 
direct and not on top of another, “puni- 
tive,” sentence for the particular offense 
which has brought the offender before 
the court; he receives the sentence be- 
cause he is found to be a persistent of- 
fender, not because he has committed 
a particular offense. The maximum 
sentence is fourteen years. 

The new interest here lies mainly in 
the nature of the regime, which seeks to 
solve first the problem of providing, for 
a large number ** of the worst prisoners 
in the country, a regime which can be 
distinguished as preventive rather than 
punitive; and second the problem of 
treating prisoners who are ex hypothesi 
hopeless as if they were not hopeless 
and trying to fit them to lead honest 
lives after release. Space does not 
permit a full account of every feature 
of this regime, but it may be said that 
it is served in three radically different 
stages, of which special interest may 
perhaps be found in the third. 

The third-stage procedure introduces 
an element of indeterminacy into the 
preventive detention sentence, in that 
a prisoner selected to enter it may se- 
cure release after serving two-thirds of 
his sentence, whereas those left in the 
second stage must serve five-sixths. Se- 
lection is made by an Advisory Board, 
presided over by a magistrate, on pro- 
cedure analogous to American parole 
board procedures. Within the stage, 
the regime follows a normal “prerelease 
block” pattern, up to the point where a 
man may be allowed to leave the prison 
and live in a hostel in another town, 
under prison management, and go out 
to work in the town. Except for obey- 

15 At present over a thousand. 
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ing the hostel rules, these men have 
full self-responsibility, draw their wages 
at the factory, and live as far as pos- 
sible like free men. They pay their 
keep in the hostel, support their fami- 
lies, and are allowed a generous amount 
for expenses and recreation; the bal- 
ance of their wages goes to compulsory 
saving. 

All preventive detention prisoners are 
released on a conditional license, which 
places them under the supervision of the 
Central After-Care Association, a semi- 
official body charged with providing for 
the resettlement, aftercare, and super- 
vision of all categories of offenders re- 
leased on a conditional license, and of 
all released from central prisons. 

These methods of dealing with the 
“incorrigible” persistent offender are in- 
teresting, but there is greater novelty 
in the approach made by the act to the 
persistent offender who seems to be not 
yet so old or so hardened in crime as to 
be beyond hope of reclamation. 

One of the difficulties with this class 
was due to the courts’ practice of pass- 
ing sentences which required them to 
consider primarily the nature and gravity 
of the offense rather than the nature and 
needs of the offender. To enable the 
courts to get over this difficulty by giv- 
ing them power to take the potential 
persistent offender in good time and 
give him a sentence of a length and na- 
ture to have some constructive effect, 
the Criminal Justice Act of 1948 pro- 
vided a new form of sentence known as 
corrective training. 

It was unfortunate that some new 
name had to be found for this form of 
sentence, since corrective training as a 
prison regime is not some novel inven- 
tion, but simply the type of training 
which has been given in training pris- 
ons for many years. In practice it 
works as follows. When a prisoner is 
sentenced to corrective training he is 
sent as soon as possible to an allocation 
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center for prisoners sentenced to cor- 
rective training. There he is observed 
by an expert staff, who try to find out 
why he has become a habitual offender 
and what kind of training will be most 
suitable for him. He may then go to 
either (1) an open regional training 
prison; (2) a closed regional training 


prison; or (3) an ordinary corrective. 


training prison. | 

Which type of prison a trainee goes to 
depends on the view formed at the al- 
location center of his character and po- 
tentialities. The most promising go to 
(1), the less promising to (2), and the 
worst to (3). 

A prisoner who is sent to a regional 
training prison to undergo his sentence 
is not marked out in any way from 
other prisoners. In separate carreczive 
training prisons we follow—as far a3 is 
compatible with complete safe custody 
and the closer control that is necessary 
for the type of prisoner sent ther2— 
precisely the same methods as those 
in a regional training prison. The men 
in these corrective training prisons are 
given useful work in a suitable type of 
industry during the daytime, with vo- 
cational training for selected prisoners, 
and a lively educational program in the 
evenings. Special attention is paid to 
personal influences, and the prisoners 
are grouped under assistant governors. 

The maximum sentence for correc- 
tive training is four years, but the nor- 
mal sentence is three years. One-third 
remission may be earned, and the pis- 
oner is then released on a conditional 
license to the care of the Central After- 
Care Association. 


AFTERCARE 


No prison system is complete which 
does not provide adequately for what is 
generally called aftercare, though this 
is in some ways a misnomer. In che 
first place, if aftercare is done properly 
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the process starts from the beginning 
of a man’s sentence. Furthermore, it 
also includes the immediate help neces- 
sary to re-establish the offender in so- 
ciety, even though he receive no further 
attention. ‘This distinction is seen in 
the names of the two forms of society 
through which aftercare is administered 
in England. 

At all the local prisons there are Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, which 
in general concern themselves with what 
their title implies, the immediate aid 
a prisoner needs on discharge—to get 
home decently clothed, with enough 
money in his pocket to see him to the 
office of the National Assistance Board, 
and to get into a job as soon as pos- 
sible. These societies must be offi- 
cially approved and have a certificate of 
efficiency. They are all affiliated with 
the National Association of Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies, which they 
manage themselves through elected com- 
mittees, though the office and staff ex- 
penses are paid from public funds. 
This association co-ordinates. the whole 
of the local work and also takes direct 
responsibility, as agent for the local so- 
cieties, for the aftercare of prisoners 
discharged from regional prisons, where 
it employs full-time resident welfare 
officers. 

But there are certain categories of 
prisoners whose obligations are not ter- 
minated on release, as are those of men 
sentenced to imprisonment. These come 
under the supervision of the Central 
After-Care Association. Mention ‘has 
already been made of the functions of 
the association in regard to prisoners 
discharged from corrective training and 
preventive detention, and it also covers 
prisoners discharged from central pris- 
ons, since these cannot be looked after 
by the local societies. A separate divi- 
sion of the association looks after boys 
discharged from Borstal and also boys 
discharged from a sentence of imprison- 
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ment. These boys form an exception 
to the rule that a release from imprison- 
ment is absolute; they are released on 
a conditional license, an exception made 
because of the importance of ensuring 
that young offenders who have served 


a term of imprisonment have the posi-. 


tive supervision of aftercare, whether 
they like it or not. For adults released 
from imprisonment, it is there if they 
want it, but they cannot be required to 
accept it. 

The Central After-Care Association 
provides aftercare in the widest sense, 
not only by re-establishing the offender 
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but by advising and befriending him, 
and if need be disciplining him, till the 
expiration of his sentence. To carry 
out this work it is necessary to have a 
network of trained social workers all 
over the country, and for this we use 
the Probation Service, whose duties in- 
clude the supervision of such categories 
of persons discharged from custody as 
the Home Secretary may prescribe. We 
also have the co-operation of the Min- 
istry of Labour in finding work, and 
their officers come into every prison and 
see every prisoner who wishes to see 
them some time before discharge. 


Sir Lionel W. Fox, London, has been chairman of the Prison Commission for Eng- 
land and Wales since 1942. From 1946 he was a vice-president of the former Interna- 
tional Penal and Penitentiary Commission, and later became president of the United Na- 
tions European Consultative Group in this feld: He is the author of The English Prison 


and Borstal Systems (1952) and other works. 


Prison Reform in Belgium Since the War 


By PAUL Cornin 


F one is to understand the reforms 
of Belgian prisons since 1945, it is 
necessary to cast a quick glance at the 
past to learn the background of this 
new developmental stage. It is a strik- 
ing fact, for that matter, that eaca es- 
sential stage in the history of our prison 
reform has arisen out of social prob- 
lems or political conflicts in which Bel- 
gium has been involved. The reforms 
begun in 1945 confirm that rule. 

In Belgium the first penitentiary in- 
stitution worthy of that name was the 
house of correction at Ghent, begun in 
1772 on the plans of Councilor Vilain 
XILMI.* A decree dated November 12, 
1770, and signed by Charles of Lorraine 
invited the Council of his States of 
Flanders to search for effective means 
to combat begging.? It was in response 
to this wish that Vilain XIII prepared 
his project. The institution whick he 
created received, in separate sections, 
criminals, petty offenders, women, and 
juveniles. But it was designed es- 
pecially for the confinement of the 
vagrants and beggars who were ruining 
Flanders and with whom fines and cor- 
poral punishments had proved ineffec- 
tive. Vilain XOH estimated at forty 
to fifty thousand the number of vagrants 
“confirmed in idleness and reduced to 
the necessity of living at the expense of 
good citizens.” It was for the cual 
purpose of preventing these vagrants 

1 Vilain XIII, Mémoire sur les moyens de 
corriger les malfaiteurs et les fainéants à leur 
propre avantage et de les rendre utiles à 
VPEtat ... présentés aux Etats de Flandrez en 
1771 et en 1775. iii, 390 pp. New ed.; Brus- 
sels, 1841, 

2P, Bonenfant, Le problème du paupériame 


en Belgique à la fin de PAncien Régime 
(Brussels: Hayez, 1932), p. 251. 


from committing outrages and of mak- 


ing them productive at useful tasks that 


he put them to work in his house of 
correction. “Why not make them labor- 
ers, useful to the community,” he wrote, 
“before they become criminals?” 

The inmates worked in knitting and 
weaving shops organized by private 
contractors. John.Howard, who visited 
this prison four times, found it at first 
well organized. In 1783, however, he 
noted a great change. The shops had 
been closed because of protests from 
manufacturers who had complained of 
the competition they suffered? Thus 
the first Belgian effort at re-education 
by labor ended in defeat. 

A second important stage in the his- 
tory of Belgian prisons began in 1831, 
immediately after the revolution which 
separated Belgium from the Nether- 
lands. A young lawyer, Edouard 
Ducpétiaux, had been sentenced to a 
year in prison in 1828 for having criti- 
cized in a newspaper article the expul- 
sion of two French journalists. Con- 
fined for fifteen months in the Petits- 
Carmes prison, Ducpétiaux had become 
acquainted with the promiscuity of con- 
gregate imprisonment.* As a result, 
when he was appointed general inspector 
of Belgian prisons in November 1830 
he undertook the construction of cellular 
prisons in order to ensure the separa- 
tion of inmates from one another. 
Under this impetus a number of cellu- 
lar prisons were erected throughout the 


8 John Howard, État des prisons, des 
hOpitaux et des maisons de force (2 vols., 
Paris, 1788), pp. 339 f. 

tE, Rubbens, Edouard Ducpétiaux. 2 vols. 
Brussels, 1922, 1934; cf. Vol. I, especially pp. 
123 and 177. 
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country, the last one not being finished 
until 1919, half a century after his 
` death. 

The regime he put in force completely 
isolated the prisoners from each other. 
They worked in their ‘cells. Physical 
exercise, schooling, religious services, 
took place in quarters so constructed 
as to eliminate all communication be- 
tween inmates. Only certain classes 
of offenders—juveniles, the sick, and 
the feeble-minded—escaped this isolat- 
ing regime. 


Worrp War I 


World War I struck a death blow 
at this system, which had been con- 
ceived by a theorist who had not per- 
ceived the serious practical inconveni- 
ences of this artificial cellular life. Dur- 
ing the German occupation, 1914-18, a 
rather large number of Belgian citizens 
were arrested by the enemy and sent 
to prison. Like Ducpétiaux, therefore, 
they experienced imprisonment, but this 
time under the system of cellular iso- 
lation. The inconveniences and defects 
of this system seemed evident to them. 
After the war, the Minister of Justice, 
Emile Vandervelde, a disciple of Pro- 
fessor Adolphe Prins, undertook to re- 
form the prisons. Aided by Dr. Louis 
Vervaeck, he created in 1920 an anthro- 
pological penitentiary service for the 
examination of prisoners and their allo- 
cation to appropriate institutions. Since 
then, every prisoner has been subjected 
to a medical and anthropometric exam- 
ination, and since 1930 a social investi- 
gation has been made of the prisoner’s 
family if the physician thinks it advis- 
able. The resulting case history should 
serve to orient institutional treatment. 
In reality it serves chiefly to spot mental 
and physical abnormalities. 

Since 1924, the anthropological serv- 
ice has been supplemented by: the crea- 
tion of psychiatric annexes, where in- 
mates suspected of mental diseases 
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are submitted to constant observation. 
Since 1931, prisoners with serious men- 
tal' disorders have been interned in a 
social defense institution after a period 
of observation in a psychiatric annex. 

Special prisons were set up in suc- 
cession: a school-prison for youthful 
offenders (1921), the regime of which 
was inspired by that of American re- 
formatories and British Borstal insti- 
tutions; prison sanatoria for tubercular 
inmates (1924); social defense institu- 
tions for abnormal and habitual of- 
fenders (subsequent to the act of April 
9, 1930); prisons for first offenders and 
recidivists (1935-37). In 1938, a medi- 
cal and surgical center was organized 
at Forest, in order to permit diag- 
nosis and, eventually, medical or surgi- 
cal treatment of diseases requiring the 
aid of specialists.’ 

Parallel with the organization of 
specialized institutions, the rigorous 
regime in the cellular prisons was re- 
laxed: exercise, instruction, and religious 
services were more and more performed 
in common. A prison labor division was 


‘instituted which opened shops for ap- 


prenticeship training and production. 
Preoccupation with the need of assuring 
the social rehabilitation of discharged 
prisoners led to the creation of bureaus 
of social readaptation (Brussels, 1922) 
and later of a prison social service or- 
ganization (1930). These important 
reforms nevertheless left untouched cer- 
tain regulations of the Ducpétiaux 
regime, especially those made necessary 
by the continued use of solidly con- 


5 For a description of the prison system in 
1925 see Thorsten Sellin, “Prison Reform in 
Belgium,” Journal of the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. 17 
(August 1926), pp. 264-77. A later descrip- 
tion is found in A. Delierneux, Jr, “Evolu- 
tion of the Prison System in Belgium,” Tre 
Annas, Vol. 157 (September 1931), pp 180- 
196. i 

6M. Poll and P. Cornil, “Prisons et établis- 
sements pénitentiaires,” in Répertoire pratique 
du droit belge, Brussels, 1939. 
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structed cellular buildings, the massive 
design of which was a‘barrier to the de- 
velopment of a new order. 


Woro War IT 


The tidal wave of World War II 
brought reform in its wake. As in 
1914, the incarceration of numerous po- 
litical offenders by the occupation au- 
thorities revived an interest in prison 
problems. Furthermore, the Prison Ad- 
ministration, for lack of finances, had 


been compelled during the war to make. 


experiments which had unforeseen ef- 
fects. 

The winter of 1940-41 was terrible. 
Public food rations were inadequate 
and, in order to live, it was necessary to 
secure additional food on the black mar- 
ket. In the prisons the inmates could 
not avail themselves of this expedient. 
Even the Administration could hardly 
do so, for it had no money. Long-te-m 
‘prisoners literally died of hunger. At 
the Louvain Central Prison there were 
several deaths and many cases of ederma 
from starvation. In order to remedy 
to some degree this tragic condition, it 
was decided to expand horticulture in 
the institutions and, in particular, to 
exploit the lands of Marneffe, which 
had been occupied by Jewish refugees 
and had been abandoned since their 
exodus to France in May 1940, A 
group of about fifty prisoners, chosen 
solely. for their physical aptitude for 
such work, was sent to the château of 
Marneffe, situated in a park surrounded 
by an ordinary hedge. It was expected 
that escapes would be numerous, but 
this radical experiment with an open 
regime demonstrated instead the possi- 
bility of keeping in custody, without tke 
aid of bars or iron gates, a group cf 
` offenders in whom a group spirit, ir- 
terest in the kind of work undertaken, 
and also the fear of being returned to 
a cellular prison took the place of physi- 
cal restraints. 
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After the liberation of the country, 
the prison unit of Marneffe was retained 
and became a school-prison for youth- 
ful offenders and an institution for adult 
first offenders. Among the latter, we 
now find criminals serving, almost in 
freedom, sentences of ten or twenty 
years. The methods of scouting, 
which had been timidly tried at the 
school-prison at Hoogstraten as early 
as 1930, are much in use at Marneffe. 
They seem to give good results. This 
educational system designed for chil-- 
dren had to be adapted, however, to the 
mentality of the adolescents and adults 
who make up the population of 
Marneffe. 

In 1946 a fire broke out at night in 
one of the buildings. To fight the 
flames the inmates formed a chain down 
to a nearby swamp. In the morning all 
the prisoners were present. Some 
months later, when torrential rains 
caused a nearby village to be flooded, 
a group of the prisoners went to the 
assistance of the villagers and earned 
their gratitude by rendering valuable 
aid. 

Today the open regime is used in four 
institutions, containing about 5 per cent 
of the prison population, and it is ex- 
pected that this system will be con- 
siderably: expanded. 


COLLABORATORS 


The occupation period was a difficult 
one for the Prison Administration, but 
the postwar period was to subject it to 
an even more severe test. Owing to the 
physical hardships of life and aided by 
the insidious effect of propaganda, the 
enemy occupation had succeeded in 
gaining the political, economic, or mili- 
tary collaboration of a certain number 


‘of Belgians. Even during the occupa- 


tion, the actions of resistance groups 
had resulted in the disappearance of 
some of these collaborators, who were 
killed in the street or in their homes. 
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As soon as the country was liberated, 
a wave of. popular indignation caused 
the arrest of thousands of collaborators 
and even of persons merely suspected, 
who were soon released. In a few 
weeks, 170 internment centers had to 
be improvised in order to supplement 
the inadequate prisons. The number 
of prisoners rose from 5,000 to 50,000 
and then to 70,000. At the end of 
1946, 26,000 collaborators were still 
being held; by the beginning of 1954, 
their number hed dropped to about 600. 

The repression was severe, motivated 
in some cases by odious crimes. Death 
sentences were imposed on several thou- 
sand, and 237 men and 4 women were 
actually, executed.’ A considerable 
number of collaborators were sentenced 
to long terms in prison. 

These prisoners could not be aban- 
doned to their fate behind the walls 
or fences of their internment centers. 
As soon as the housing problem was 
settled and the first hundreds of de- 
fendants had been convicted, it was 
necessary: to try to set up a more posi- 
tive regime for them. The problem 
was a delicate one, for the majority 
of „these prisoners differed considerably 
from the ordinary inmates of penal in- 
stitutions. In particular, the propor- 
tion of intellectuals and skilled workers 
was much higher. Besides, a large 
number of very young people, without 
a trade or vocational training, were 
under sentence for military collabora- 
tion. 


Classification 


With a view to organizing this mass 
of people somewhat, a preliminary clas- 
sification was made on the basis of the 
crime committed: military, political, 


T J. Gilissen, “Etude statistique de la répres- 
sion de l'incivisme,” Revue de droit pénal et 
de criminologie, Vol. 31 (February 1951), p. 
620. i 
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economic collaborators; informers. 
This was only a first step—inadequate, 
even contradictory to the principles of 
individualized treatment. It was justi- 
fied by the necessity for clearing the 
ground and using summary methods. 
The available means were few. The 
temporary personnel, recruited in a 
hurry, was initiated as well as might be 
by the nucleus of experienced officers of 
the Prison Administration. 


Work programs 


The second step was to put these 
prisoners to work. ‘This had to be 
done for two major reasons: to avoid 
their demoralization by idleness and to 
help to combat the lack of manpower 
suffered by: a country in process of re- 
construction. A vast program was 
initiated, described on the radio on Sep- 
tember 16, 1946, by the Minister of 
Justice, Mr. Albert J. Lilar.2 It was a 
question of launching the task of re- 
education and reconciliation of these 
thousands of prisoners, and it wag es- 
pecially necessary to give them an op- 
portunity to atone, by their labor, for 
the wrong they had done to the national 
community. Work gangs left the 
prisons to repair airfields, clear away 
the rubble of ruins, repair drainage 
systems, and dig ditches. To begin 
with, popular reaction was acute at the 
sight of these prisoners who had been 
baptized with the’ name of “incivics” 
(snciviques), but little by little people 
became used to them. 


The “Battle of Coal” 


The country lacked fuel. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Achille Van Acker, had 
launched the “battle of coal.” It was 
decided to have the collaborators par- 
ticipate. Those among them who were 


8 Cf. Revue de droit pénal et de criminologie, 
1947—48, pp. 165 f. 
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under thirty-five years of age and 
capable of heavy work were invitel to 
volunteer as miners, a dangerous and 
hard occupation, especially for those 
men who had never done manual labor. 

Many were hired. The first cam> of 


prisoner-miners was installed next co a. 


coal pit; it was opened on January 17, 
1946, and by the end of the year over 
600,000 tons of coal had been extracted 
by. this labor force,’ which consisted of 
as many as 3,500 men. The work was 
hard and dangerous, but the compensa- 
tions were not negligible. The prisoner 
received the normal wage of a miner, 
from which only about 50 francs a day 
, were withheld to pay his cost of mainte- 
nance. He could therefore send fairly 
large amounts to his family, averaging 
2,000 francs ($40.00) monthly, but 
sometimes reaching twice that sum. In 
addition, he received the benefit of 
social welfare laws like a free worker, 
which guaranteed him compensation for 
an accident or an occupational disease, 
family allowances for his children, and 
even paid vacations. It was thought 
at first that these vacations would re- 
main hypothetical, but a year’s work 
at the bottom of a mine showed that 
to preserve the health of these workers 
they must have a week’s rest in camp 
with special nourishment. It was possible 
to pay them their wages during this 
leave. And finally, as a last and ap- 
preciable advantage, every work day in 


the mine extracting coal was counted- 


as equal to two days of the sentence. 

This experiment was completely suc- 
cessful and lent considerable support to 
the “battle of coal.” But the force of 
inmate miners declined, owing to the 
release of young offenders. Further- 
more, the lack of regular miners les- 
sened. The last mining camp for pris- 
oners was closed on December 31, 1950. 

9A. Luyckx, “Les centres pénitentiaires 
miniers,” Bulletin de VPAdministration des 
Prisons, Vol. 1 (1947), pp. 29-46. 
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Re-educational programs 


Important as labor was as an element 
in rehabilitation, it was not enough to 
guarantee the re-education of those sen- 
tenced for enemy collaboration. A spe- 
cial agency directed by. a justice of the 
Court of Appeals was set up to or- 
ganize the regime of these offenders and 
supervise their social readaptation. All - 
these prisoners had committed serious 
breaches of civic duty, but the idea was 
discarded of trying to reform them by 
theoretical instruction in the principles 
of civic responsibility. The problem 
was attacked by indirect means. First, 
an effort was made to create a favorable 
climate in the internment centers. 
Various services were organized there, 
through an appeal for the voluntary 
co-operation of the inmates, who were 
allowed to take the initiative, based par- 
ticularly on a spirit of mutual aid and 
solidarity. A welfare service grew up 
in this way, based on money withheld 
from the wages of the inmates. For 
several years, for instance, the inmate 
miners alone set aside annually over 
15,000 dollars for the “welfare.” An- 
other source of revenue was the sale 
to relatives or other visitors of objects 
made by the prisoners. With these 
funds a social service was set up to aid 
needy families. Libraries and collec- 
tions of phonograph records and photo- 
graphs were purchased, boxed, and cir- 
culated among the institutions. Peri- 
odic bulletins, edited by the inmates, 
were published in Flemish and French. 
Athletic contests, dramatic productions, 
and concerts were organized.*° 

Hundreds of those imprisoned for 
military collaboration had fought on the ~ 
Eastern front and had lost a limb or 
been crippled. Thanks to the spon- 
taneous help of a medical specialist, the 


10 W, Hanssens, “Autres considérations sur 
la rééducation des inciviques,” Revue d2 droit 
pénal et de criminologie, 1948-49, pp. 356-89. 
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rehabilitation of these persons and the 
manufacture of orthopedic appliances 
were begun. 

- The vocational training of the youth- 
ful offenders who had no trade or who 
had had to give up their previous trade 
was done in the classroom, in lectures, 
or on the job in the vocational training 
shops. The presence of experienced, 
well-educated people and skilled crafts- 
men among the older prisoners made 
available a teaching force that was 
sympathetic and often very capable. 
In addition to the trades ordinarily 
taught in prisons—carpentry, shoemak- 
ing, tailoring, blacksmithing—it was pos- 
sible to set up shops for watchmaking 
and radio repairs, to organize courses 
in commercial advertising, and so forth. 
The results were remarkable and were 
later validated by the social readjust- 
ment of the young offenders. 

It would take too long to describe in 
detail the many efforts made in this 
area. Briefly, it was necessary not only 
to conquer the lack of material means 
but also to surmount the lack of under- 
standing of that part of the public 
which protested vehemently because 
‘they thought that these enemy collabo- 
rators were being treated too well.1? By 
and by, however, public opinion calmed 
down, and, furthermore, the number in 
this class of prisoners decreased rapidly 
due to commutations of sentences and 
conditional releases. The last intern- 
ment center, at Sainte Croix-lez-Bruges, 
was closed on March 31, 1951. At the 
end of 1953 there were still about six 


hundred of these “incivics,” confined in ’ 


a few prisons and under sentence for 
very serious crimes—murder, betrayals, 
and so forth. The re-education services 


11 M. Van Helmont, “Le problème des 
amputés,” Bulletin de PAdministration des 
Prisons, Vol. 1 (1947), pp. 65-66. 

12 P, Cornil, “Considérations générales sur 
le régime des condamnés pour incivisme,” 
Revue de droit pénal et de criminologie, 1946- 
47, pp. 924-33. 
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have practically finished their work, for 
most of the younger people have been 
freed and those who have spent eight or 
nine years in prison are hardly likely to 
be capable of making an effort at vo- 
cational training or of moral re-educa- 
tion. 


PRESENT TRENDS 


This special experience with the im- 
provised training of thousands of of- 
fenders has left profound traces in the 
management of the prisons. Of course, 
it affected a special category of prisoners 
and therefore one which differed greatly 
from the average in age, social status, 
and level of general or vocational edu- 
cation. One could not repeat without 
modification, for common criminals, the 
experiments made with the above group. 
Nevertheless, reforms undertaken since 
then by the Prison Administration have 
frequently been inspired by lessons 
drawn from this sad episode in our 
national life. 

Generally speaking, the trend is to- 
ward a less rigid regime than that con- 
ceived by Ducpétiaux. The cell will 
be used only as lodging except for 
those held for trial, who must be iso- 
lated, and dangerous criminals unfit for 
communal living.* 

The specialization of institutions is 
being pushed along. It has already led 
to open and half-open institutions. 
Recidivists are being separated into the 
“antisocial,” who are regarded as dan- 
gerous, and the “asocial,” among whom 
we find feeble and weak-willed individ- 
uals incapable of avoiding recidivism. 


18 J. Dupréel, “Leçons à tirer du traitement 
pénitentiaire appliqué aux détenus pour in- 
fractions contre la sûreté extérieure de l'État,” 
Revue de droit pénal et de criminologie, 1948— 
49, pp. 348-55, 

14 J. Dupréel, Aspects de Paction péni- 
tentiaire en Beigique (Nivelles, 1952), p. 103. 

15 P, Genonceaux, “Le traitement des con- 
damnés récidivistes,” Bulletin de l Administra- 
tion des Prisons, Vol. 5 (1951), pp. 319-22 
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Disciplinary: regulations for all prison- 
ers are being- progressively modified. 
The rule of silence, for instances, till 
recently practiced in most unspecialized 
Institutions, has disappeared.2® The 
general tendency is to abolish al! pro- 


hibitions which made the life of a pris- 


oner artificial and painful without serv- 
ing any really useful purpose. 


A modified regime 


Here, for instance, are a few cf the 
measures taken, ‘not all, of course, of 
equal importance. 

The uniform of the prisoners has been 
changed to resemble the fatigue dress 
of the army, and has therefore lost that 
degrading character deliberately cimed 
_ at humiliating the prisoner. 

Prisoners are permitted to subscribe 
to a daily newspaper and to certain 
technical, literary, or illustrated maga- 
zines." The introduction of the -peri- 
odical press into the prisons had evoked 
some apprehension because of the 
pointed political character of most Bel- 
gian daily papers. The experiment has, 
however, produced good results and does 
not seem to have aroused the political 
strife which had been feared. 

In some institutions the use oi the 
radio by prisoners antedated the war. 
Today it has been extended to most in- 
stitutions. In the large prisons, a cen- 
tral radio is used and selected programs 


-are broadcast to the cells and certain © 


other areas. The prisoner can shut off 
the loudspeaker in his cell.** 
All letters written by prisoners and 


those addressed to them from the out- ` 


side used to be censored by a staff mem- 
ber. This device was very usefu. for 


16 “Circulaire du 10 novembre 1949,” Bule- 
tin de PAdministration des Prisons, Vol. 3 
(1949), p. 291. 

17 “Circulaire du ler octobre 1948,” Bulletin 
de PAdministration des Prisons, Vol. 2 (1948), 
p. 322. z 

18 “La radio en prison,” Bulletin de PAd- 
ministration des Prisons, January 1949. 
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learning to know the prisoner and ap- 
praise his relations with his family. It 
required, however, considerable work, 
often superfluous, and from the point of 
view of the security of the institution 
or the discipline it had little practical 
value. ‘Today prison directors are satis- 
fied to control correspondence by a 
sampling method. They exercise no 
constant surveillance except over the 
correspondence of certain prisoners.’® 

Visits by the families of the prisoners 
no longer occur in partitioned visiting 
quarters. Visitors and the prisoner sit 
around a little table. Only those held 
for trial and those who are refractory 
or dangerous continue to receive their 
visiting relatives in a cellular room 
where they are separated from the 
visitor by a glass window and a grilled 
partition.” 

Prisoners now exercise In common 
and not in individual little yards. 
Similarly, the partitions which separated 
prisoners from each other in the 
school or the chapel have now been 
demolished. Football fields and basket- 
ball and volleyball courts have been 
constructed and are being increasingly 
used. : 

The design of the cell as envisaged by 
Ducpétiaux no longer meets present 
needs. The small, elevdted windows 
were originally meant to keep the pris- 
oner from seeing his fellow inmates. 
More modern and better equipped cell - 
rooms are being built to the extent per- 
mitted by the budget.** 

In the wings of the cellular prisons 
sanitary installations are being made, in- 

10 “Circulaire du 21 avril 1950,” Bulletin de 
Administration des Prisons, Vol. 4 (1950), 

. 236, 
P 2M. Van Helmont, “Les visites aux 
détenus,” Bulletin de UAdministration des 
Prisons, Vol. 1 (1947), pp.. 111-13; Circulaire 
du 17 avril 1948, unpublished. 

213. Dupréel and P. Genonceaux, “Le 
nouveau modèle de cellule,” Buletin de 
l'Administration des Prisons, January 1953. 
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cluding washrooms, showers, and toilets, 
so that prisoners can keep themselves 
clean by better means and avoid the 
use of the toilet bucket in the cell.*? 

Small dining rooms are being pro- 
vided by removing walls between two or 
three cells, permitting prisoners, in small 
groups of ten, to twenty, to take their 
meals together. 


Prison LABOR CONDITIONS 


The Administration is trying to ac- 
complish a rather fundamental trans- 
formation of prison labor conditions. 
Actually, according to the theory 
hitherto accepted, the working prisoner 
has no contractual relationship with the 
state, and the work he does is regarded 
as part of the punishment he is under- 
going. One notable effect of this is that 
if he suffers an accident at work the 
law which regulates the pavment of 
indemnities for such accidents does not 
apply to him. Instead he receives as 
gratuity an indemnity smaller than the 
payment he would have received under 
the law governing accidents during em- 
ployment. 

Nor is this all. Other social weliare 
Jaws-—unemployment and disability in- 
surance, family allowances, etc-—do not 
apply to prisoners either, for the reasons 
just mentioned. The result, for in- 
stance, is that the family cannot receive 
any family allowance and that when 
the prisoner leaves the institution he 
does not meet the specifications which 
would entitle him to unemployment 
benefits, if he does not find a job. Even 
before the war, this situation seemed 
abnormal. The experience already de- 
scribed, involving the collaborators 
working for private contractors or in the 
coal mines, led to an initial modification. 
Today, social welfare laws cover pris- 


22 M. Van Helmont, “Activité de ?Admin- 
istration des Prisons en 1950,” Buletin de 
PAdministration des Prisons, Vol. 5 (1951), 
p. 172. 
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oners working outside the institutions 
for public authorities,“ and ways are 
now being sought to extend the benefits 
of this legislation to other categories of 
prisoners. 


EDUCATION 


In the field of education, the Ad- 
ministration in 1950 set up a “docu- 
mentation center” at the Nivelles prison. 
This interesting innovation was stimu- 
lated in particular by an analogous at- 
tempt begun in 1946 by collaborators 
imprisoned at the internment center of 
Petit-Château. The documentation cen- 
ter of Nivelles is operated entirely by 
prisoners assigned to it. It is their job 
to gather and put at the disposition of 
inmates of all prisons instructional ma- 
terial referring to the various fields of 
knowledge or technology. When a pris- 
oner wants to inform himself about 
some specific field, he fills out a special 
form indicating especially his occupation 
and the schooling he has had. His re- 
quest is forwarded to the Nivelles 
prison, where the personnel of the docu- 
mentation center assemble the books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals which con- 
tain the information needed by the pris- 
oner. This material is sent to him and 
is returned to the center when he has 
finished with it. In 1952, 7,100 re- 
quests were met by the center, which 
has some 5,000 books, 2,500 pamphlets, 
and 22,000 issues of periodicals.** 

This innovation undoubtedly marks a 
forward step. It permits prisoners who 
can study by themselves to receive ma- 


‘terial specifically bearing on the matter 


they wish to learn about and appro- 
priate to their level of education. 


23 “Circulaire du 6 février 1950,” Bulletin 
de VAdministration des Prisons, Vol. 4 (1950), 
p. 100. 

24“Rapport annuel du Centre de Docu- 
mentation, 1952,” Bulletin de PAdministra- 
tion des Prisons, Vol. 7 (February 1953), pp. 
371-84; Bulletin... , Vol. 7 (March 1953), 
p. 401, 
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In April 1951, the. Administration 
also set up, at Nivelles, a permanent 
penitentiary exhibit, where staff mem- 
bers and students can see models and 
plans of penal institutions and ther 
documents of interest to specialists in 
such matters.*% 


CONCLUSIONS 


The reform movement, some aspects 
of which I have tried to describe, is still 


in progress. There is nothing spec-acu- ` 


lar about it; rather it is a series of 
minor changes inspired by a general 
trend. Since 1919 the Prison Adminis- 
tration has stopped regarding itsef as 
a Static service ‘satisfied to apply cur- 
rent regulations. It is constantly try- 
ing to improve its methods. If we con- 
tinue to believe in the relative and 
hence transient value of any typ2 of 
prison regime, the reform of prisons will 
never be finished. 

Recent developments undoubtedly 
tend to render prison regimes more 
humane and give them a more educa- 
tional character. Does this atticude 


25 Bulletin de VAdministration des Prisons, 
Vol. 5 (1951), p. 308. 
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show better results than did the old 
system based essentially on repression 
and intimidation? This is difficult to 
prove. The number of recidivists re- 
mains high. New institutions, like 
Marneffe, can already show very fa- 
vorable statistics of social rehabilita- 
tion. However, one must note that the 
process of selection which operates at 
the time of admission to these institu- 
tions permits only the best prisoners to 
enter, a fact which explains, in part at 
least, the favorable outcome. 
Furthermore, we must recognize that 
the relative ineffectiveness of penal 
treatment derives at least in part from 
factors extraneous to the prison sys- 


‘tem. The prison is only a link in the 


penal system. It cannot be an all-pur- 
pose institution and still give favorable 
results. Too often, courts send offend- 
ers to prison who do not belong there. 
Still more often the duration and the 
forms of punishment do not meet the 
needs of individual treatment. Before 
passing any judgment on the effective- 
ness of prison treatment it would be 
necessary to improve the methods by 
which the courts select and measure out 
the penalties they impose. 
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Postwar Prison Reform in France 


By CHARLES GERMAIN 


RISON reform is a continuous and 

uninterrupted task. The history of 
penal institutions is but the recital of 
a constant evolution of ideas concern- 
ing the basis and the means of adminis- 
tering different punishments, especially 
that of imprisonment, which has re- 
mained the characteristic punishment 
of modern times. This evolution is no- 
where ended. Nowhere have penolo- 
gists declared themselves satisfied. On 
the contrary, everywhere a constant 
search goes on for new means more 


suitable to the struggle against crimi-, 


nality and to the treatment of offend- 
ers. In general this work progresses 
imperceptibly under the influence of 
ideas that advance slowly and end by 
prevailing. But it may happen that 
after some special crisis this or that 
country will decide to hasten matters 
and solemnly proclaim a set of prin- 
ciples on which it plans thenceforth to 


base its penal policy.* 
In France, it was the conditions pro- 


1 In that connection one might mention for 
the United States the Prison Congress of Cin- 
cinnati in 1870, which adopted the famous 
Declaration of Principles that served as a 
starting point for the entire modern reform 
movement; see H. E, Barnes and N. K Teet- 
ers, New Horizons in Criminology (2d ed.; 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951), pp. 
523 ff. 

This congress was no less important from 
an international point of view. In fact it 
was Cincinnati that gave birth to the idea of 
the international congress held in London in 
1872, where it was decided to create a perma- 
nent international commission which was given 
final form at the Stockholm congress of 1878 
(see Thorsten Sellin, preface to the Proceed- 
ings of tke Twelfth International Penal and 
Penitentiary Congress, The Hague, August 14— 
19, 1950, Vol. II, pp. xi ff., and preface to the 
Index analytique et des noms [of the proceed~ 
ings of the twelve international prison con- 
gresses]. xii, 323 pp. Bern: Stampfli & Cie, 


duced by World War IT that occasioned 
a vast reform movement. Events had 
brought about a considerable increase 
in the prison population,*® touching so- 
cial strata which until then had had 
no experience with prisons. The result 
was an acute awareness of a problem 
which for some years had been press- 
ing because of the elimination of the 
transportation of convicts to French 
Guiana and which had become still 


1952). There is hardly any need to stress the 
influence which the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission has exercised on 
penal administration in the various countries 
up to the moment it was absorbed by the 
United Nations in 1951. It may be of inter- 
est to American readers to note the fact that 
the first and the last presidents of the com- 
mission were American citizens (Enoch Cobb 
Wines from 1872 to 1878 and Sanford Bates 
from 1946 to 1951) and that its last secre- 
tary-general was Professor Thorsten Sellin. 
The writer also wishes to draw their attention 
to an excellent source of reference, the com- 
pilation of the Deliberations of the Interna- 
tional Penal and Penitentiary Congresses by 
Negley K. Teeters (198 pp. Philadelphia: 
Temple University Book Store, 1949). Fi- 
nally, it is a pleasure for the writer to say 
that the old IPPC gave him an opportunity 
to enter into professional and friendly rela- 
tions that are very precious to him with sev- 
eral Americans who no doubt will recognize 
references to themselves in this article. 

2? The prison population, which fell below 
20,000 before the war, reached its peak of 
67,000 in 1946. Since then it has been de- 
creasing constantly to 23,000 on January 1, 
1954. Postwar statistics include three cate- 
gories of prisoners unknown before the war: 
enemy collaborators (29,000 in 1946; 900 on 
January 1, 1954); hard-labor convicts for- 
merly transported beyond the ocean (on 
January 1, 1954, our prisons contained 3,200 
sentenced to hard labor for crimes against 
the general criminal law); habitual offenders 
sentenced to preventive detention, who also 
used to be transported before the war (1,600 
detainees on January 1, 1954). 
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more distressing because by 1945 the 
conditions of both prisons and prison- 
ers were disastrous, due to the destruc- 
tion or deterioration of numerous insti- 
tutions, the complete lack of physical 
equipment, difficulties in food supply, 
and so forth. It was precisely because 
of these troubles that the time seemed 
appropriate for drafting a plan for re- 
forms, the urgent necessity of which no 
one contested any longer and which 
' were based on “the concept that pris- 
ons are correctional institutions and 


that the rebuilding of lives and the, 


ultimate social rehabilitation of their 
inmates is their primary objective.” ê 
Basic PRINCcIPLES~—1945 


In 1945, a Commission convened at 
the Ministry of Justice * formulatec the 
following fourteen points to be regarded 
as the basic principles of the reforms 
anticipated. 

1. The deprivation of freedom as pun- 
ishment has as its eventual aim the refor- 
mation and social rehabilitation of the con- 
victed offender. 

2. In France or in Algeria provisions for 
its execution apply to all persons sentenced 
for violations of the common criminal law 
by the courts of continental France, Zor- 
sica, or Algeria, ‘ 

3. Free from corrupting promiscuity, the 
treatment of the prisoner should be hu- 


8 Richard A. McGee, Prisons at the Cross- 
roads. An address delivered at the Annual 
Congress of Correction, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, October 12, 1953. 13 pp. Privetely 
printed. 

4 The administration of prisons was attazhed 
to the Ministry of Justice by statute as early 
as 1911 but not in fact until 1937. Its or- 
ganization is one of highly centralized serv- 


ices. The authority of the central adm nis- ` 


tration, the head of which is a general direc- 
tor, who is a career member of the judiciary, 
extends over continental France, Algeria, and 
the departments of Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Réunion, and Guiena. It covers only adult 
offenders; juvenile delinquents fall under an- 
other division of the Ministry of Justice, that 
of “supervised education.” 
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“mane and devoid of vexations and should 


aim principally at his general and voca- 
tional training, and his improvement, 

4. Every convicted offender against the 
common criminal law must work; he shall 
enjoy legal protection in case of injuries 
sustained while at work. No one shall be 
compelled to remain idle. 

5. Detention before trial shall be in iso- 
lation by day and night. 

6. The same applies in principle to penal 
imprisonment up to one year. 

7. The allocation to penal institutions of 
persons sentenced to terms longer than a 
year shall take account of the offender’s 
sex, personality, and degree of depravity. 

8. A progressive system shall be used in 
each of the institutions in order to adapt 
the treatment of the prisoner to nis atti- 
tude and his degree of reformation. The 
regime shall range from confinement in 
isolation to semifreedom. 

9. In every penal institution where prison 
sentences of more than a year are served 
for violations of the common criminal law, 
a judge charged exclusively with the exe- 
cution of punishment shall alone have au- 
thority to transfer the prisoner to an in- 
stitution of a different type, to order pro- 
motions through the successive stages of 
the progressive regime, and to transmit 
petitions for conditional release to the 
Board created by the departmental order 
of February 16, 1888. 

10. A social and medico-psychological 
service shall function in each institution. 

11. The benefit of a conditional release 
shall be extended to cover all time sen- 
tences. 

12. Assistance designed to facilitate their 
social rehabilitation shall be given to pris- 
oners during and after their imprisonment. 

13. Every member of the prison per- 
sonnel should complete courses given in a 
special training school. 

14. Instead of transportation, preventive 
detention in a penal settlement may be 
substituted. In principle, such detention 
would be for life. However, the detainee 
might be given the benefit of a conditional 
release. 


These principles, of course, are not 
marked by any great originality; they 
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are hardly up-to-date.” But they have 
the merit of having infused into our 
very old penal system a new spirit 
which has enabled us to move toward 
more satisfactory solutions of the prob- 
lems that criminality raises for every 
prison administration. 

The limited space allotted permits me 
to give only a very brief sketch of the 
efforts of the French Prison Administra- 
tion in some fields which seem particu- 
larly worthy of mention. They are: 
‘1) the specialization of institutions for 
long termers; (2) the problem of short 
terms; (3) the scientific examination of 
offenders; (4) the role of the judge in 
the execution of the sentence; (5) the 
punishment’s function of social rehabili- 
zation; (6) the beginning of probation 
in France. 


` I. Tere SPECIALIZATION OF INSTITU- 
“TIONS FOR LONG TERMERS 


In a resolution adopted in July 1951, 
apropos of the problem of the unifica- 
tion of punishments by imprisonment," 


~ SIn a recent article, “La réforme des insti- 
tutions pénitentiares en France” (Revue pénale 
suisse, 1953, pp. 277-320), I have noted in 
detail the extent to which we have succeeded, 
with reference to each of the fourteen points, 
in getting cloge to the recommendations of the 
congresses organized by the old IPPC and of 
the Standard Minimum Rules for the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners adopted in Geneva, De- 
cember 1952, by the organization which, un- 
der the sponsorship of the United Nations, 
has replaced the old IPPC in the European 
area. See Conference of the European Con- 
sultative Group on the Prevention of Crime 
and Treatment of Offender:, Geneva, 8-16 
December, 1952 (Melun [France]: Prison 
Printing Shops, 1953), pp. 11-22, 49-66. 

6 For details regarding the progressive reall- 
zation of the reform program, see the annual 
reports of the Prison Administration pub- 
lished in the Revue pénitentiaire et de droit 
pénal, 1947, pp 3-136, 163-245; 1948, pp. 
141-69; 1949, 115-37; 1950, 257-318; 1951, 
277-458; 1952, 145-350; 1953, 165-216, 

TOn this question, cf. Commission Interna~ 
tionale Pénale et Pénitentiaire, Rapport de 
Charles Germain, président de Ia sous-com- 
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the International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Commission expressed the wish 
“that differences based only on the na- 
ture and seriousness of the offense be 
removed and replaced by a new differ- 
entiation meeting the needs for indi- 
vidualizing punishment.” 8 The unifi- 
cation of these punishments has not 
been realized in France at the legisla- 
tive and judicial levels. Depending on 
the gravity and the legal definition of 
the offense, courts impose either impris- 
onment at hard labor (travaux forcés), 
strict imprisonment (réclusion), or sim- 
ple imprisonment (emprisonnement cor- 
rectionnel). In reality, however, there 
are no longer any substantial differences 
in the manner in which these different 
punishments are inflicted. Under such 
circumstances, it has been possible to 
abandon this tripartite division in in- 
stitutional practice. Today the Prison 
Administration recognizes no other cri- 
teria than those based on the person- 
ality of the offender and on the treat-’ 
ment he needs. Since it is inconceiv- 
able to give each offender a completely 
individualized treatment, it has been 
necessary to separate the prisoners into 
distinct classes ® and, consequently, to 
organize institutions or sections of insti- 
tutions characterized by more and more 
diversified regimes. 

The selection made necessary by the 
physical health of the sentenced prison- 
ers is done in a manner that can be 
considered satisfactory; we have an 
adequate number of institutions of the 
hospital type. As for character devi- 
ants, the feeble-minded, and the men- 


mission de l’unification des peines privatives 


de liberté. Melun: Imprimerie administrative, 
1949, À 

8 International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission, Proceedings of the Session held at 
Bern, July 1951 (x, 219 pp. Bern: Stämpfi 
& Cie, 1951), p. 82. 

° Charles Germain, “La classification des 
délinquants en France.” Revue pénitentiaire 
et de droit pénal, Vol. 77 (1953), pp. 319-49. 
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tally abnormal, their detection among 
those awaiting trial is assured in ob- 
servation sections called “psychiatric 
annexes.” For those sentenced we 
have the psychiatric center at Château- 
Thierry where we place abnormel indi- 
viduals not yet suffering from a real 
mental disease; the insane properly 
speaking are confined in mental hos- 
pitals, like the noncriminal insane. The 
problem of the offender who is neither 
sane nor insane ?° is, however, unsolved, 
and it is regrettable that numerous 
difficulties and, especially, nancial ob- 
stacles have prevented us from under- 
taking as yet the very important proj- 
ects which were studied and elaborated 
prior to the war. 

As far as those now called “ycuthful 
offenders” are concerned, the Acminis- 
tration opened a school-prison at Oer- 
mingen in 1947 for boys and a school- 
prison at Doullens in 1950 for girls. 
The treatment embraces moral, scho- 
lastic, and vocational training that 
should permit these young people to 
start a new life upon their release. In 
1950 a controlled freedom hostel was 
opened at Maxeville as an adjunct to 
Oermingen. 

The need for providing apprcpriate 
treatment for two other classes of of- 
fenders led us, on the one hand, to set 
up a center for apprenticeship training 
(Ecrouves) reserved for prisoners who 
are about twenty-five to thirty-five years 
of age and who show an aptitude for 
apprenticeship courses in various me- 
chanical and building trades; ard, on 
the other hand, to organize two open 
institutions ** (Casabianda and La Tré- 
varesse) for prisoners likely to benefit 

10 Sir Norwood East, “The Non-sare Non 
Insane Offender,” in his Society ard the 
Criminal (London, 1949), pp. 229-41. 

11 On the question of open instituticns, see 
resolutions adopted in August 1950 at the 
Hague Congress (Proceedings, Vol. 2, p. 586) 
and in December 1952 at the Geneva Confer- 
ence (op. cdt. supra note 5, p. 70). 
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from a regime based on confidence and 
a discipline voluntarily accepted. 


Habitual offenders 


A great effort of categorization has 
been going on since 1948 with respect 
to habitual offenders, who cause so 
much worry to prison authorities the 
world over,’? as well as to one segment 
of the doctrinal field, where the war 
hatchet has not yet been finally buried 
between the partisans and adversaries 
of “security measures” (mesures de 
sûreté; in German, sichernde Mass- 
nahmen). This is not the place to en- 
gage in a doctrinal quarrel from which 
the Anglo-Saxon countries have wisely 
decided to abstain. What is pertinent, 
however, is that almost everywhere 
there are attempts to organize for these 
offenders, who are generally regarded 
as unreformable by the usual punish- 
ments, a special measure, a kind of 
nonpenal confinement, the regime of 
which would be clearly different from 
that of long-term imprisonment. In 
France, we are at present engaged in 
segmenting the problem of preventive 
detention (relégation) by searching for 
different solutions according to the ex- 
ceedingly variable personality of hard- 
ened recidivists. During the last few 
years we have set up for them three 
_specialized observation centers, of which 
“further mention will be made later, and 
five treatment institutions (Saint-Mar- 
tin-de-Ré, Mauzac, Gannat, Clermont- 
Ferrand, and Saint-Sulpice), where the 
inmates are subjected to strongly indi- 
vidualized regimes ranging from close 
custody: to semifreedom. Gradually, as 
this experiment’ proceeds, we shall prob- 


12 See the excellent comparative law study 
by Norval Morris, The Habitual - Criminal, 
London, 1951; cf. also resolution adopted at 
the Hague Congress on the treatment and re- 
lease of habitual offenders (Proceedings, Vol. 
2, p. 588). 
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ably require additional new institutions 
for these habitual repeaters."* 


Large central prisons 


Finally, for the application of long 
prison terms which do not fit any cate- 
gory mentioned so far, we have a dozen 
central prisons, large establishments ca- 
pable of holding from 500 to 800 pris- 
oners each. Five of these (Eysses, 
Nimes, Poissy, Fontevrault, and Clair- 
vaux) are prisons of the classical type 
where treatment pivots almost exclu- 
sively on labor and discipline. Six 
others (Haguenau, Mulhouse, Ensis- 
heim, Melun, Caen, and Toul) are re- 
formatories; the re-education of the 
prisoners rests on several bases: work, 
vocational training, and, finally, an at- 
tempt at moral transformation more 
particularly entrusted to “educators,” 
specialized officers whose task is com- 
posed entirely of observation and edu- 
cation. The regime in these reforma- 
tories is that of the progressive or Irish 
system,'* characterized by the division 
of the term into five stages: (1) ob- 
servation period; (2) first treatment 
stage; (3) a so-called improvement 
stage; (4) a confidence stage which 
may approach semifreedom; (5) con- 
ditional freedom (parole). 

We find these days a certain dislike 
for the progressive system, which has 
been abolished by several countries. 
We have used it in France too short a 
time to be able to abandon it yet, espe- 
cially since it is having encouraging re- 
sults. It seems to be one of those 
remedies which have preserved all their 
effectiveness, partly. because people be- 
lieve in it and partly because it has not 
yet been abused. It has certainly not 

18 Charles Germain, Le traitement des ré- 
ctdivistes en France. Melun: Imprimerie ad- 
ministrative, 1953. 

1t On the origin of the progressive or “in- 
termediate” system, see Barnes and Teeters, 
op. cit. supra note 1, pp. 522 ff, 
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drawn its last breath, and the chances 
are that, thanks to refinements of this 
method of treatment, the name of Crof- 
ton is not ready to disappear from our 
memory. 


Il. Tae PROBLEM or SHORT TERMS 


It is universally recognized today that 
short prison terms present serious in- 
conveniences from social, economic, and 
familial points of view.” How, then, 
can they be remedied, when as a result 
of statutes and court sentences short 
termers are in the majority among those 
received in prison? 1° 

In the interest of avoiding the mutual 
contamination which can be produced 
by the promiscuity resulting from im- 
prisonment in common, which unfortu- 
nately frequently persists, a statute of 
1875, the provisions of which on this 
point were conserved by the Commis- 
sion of 1945, prescribed that terms of 
one year or less should be served in 
solitary: confinement, night and day, ac- 
cording to the regime which, in memory 
of the old Walnut Street Prison," we 
continue to call Pennsylvanian. But 
while cellular isolation can prevent 
harmful contacts between prisoners, it 
is powerless to avoid certain other con- 
sequences, such as social rejection and 
loss of employment. Besides, a regime 
so uniform contradicts modern tenden- 
cies toward individualization of treat- 
ment. For these reasons we have re- 
cently undertaken a limited experiment 


18 Cf. resolution adopted at the Hague Con- 
gress (Proceedings, Vol. 2, p. 592). 

18 In France terms are regarded as short if 
they do not exceed one year’s imprisonment. 
On January 1, 1954, there were only 5,000 
short termers out of a total of 23,000 prison- 
ers, but almost 50,000 were received and about 
the same number discharged during the pre- 
ceding year. 

17 Thorsten Sellin, “Philadelphia Prisons of 
the Eighteenth Century,” Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. 43, Part 
I (1953), pp. 326-30. 
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conducive to a better handling of the exe- 
cution of short sentences. The mecha- 
nism of this experiment is as follows: 

Once the sentence has been imposed, 
the authority responsible for its execu- 
tion (the state prosecutor} requests 
opinions from the presiding judge of 
the sentencing court and the magistrate 
who is chairman of the discharged. pris- 
oners’ aid committee on the advisability 
of having the sentenced prisoner serve 
the term immediately. Armed with 
these two opinions and the results of a 
social investigation, the prosecutor de- 
cides either to order the prompt execu- 
tion of the sentence or to defer it in- 
definitely. 

If the prosecutor holds that the sen- 
tence should be executed, he so informs 
the chairman of the aid committee. who 
then chooses one of the following meth- 
ods: commitment to solitarv confine- 
ment, placement in an exterior work- 
shop, or commitment to a regime of 
semifreedom. In all these cases tke of- 
fender undergoes punishment, the node 
of execution alone being different. 

1. For instance, cellular confinement 
would be used for persons on whom the 
rigors of cellular isolation are likely to 
produce an intimidating effect or, again, 
either for perverts from whom an ac- 
tive contamination may be expected or, 
conversely, for offenders who need pro- 
tection against promiscuity. 

- 2. The prisoner placed in an exterior 
workshop would be assigned to a gang 
working outside the institution and 
guarded by officers‘ of the Adminstra- 
tion. This regime is especially suited 
for offenders who were unemployed at 
their arrest; it permits them to adopt 


or preserve habits of work, earn a wage - 


that is often appreciable, and stay in 
good physical shape. 

3. Semifreedom involves indiv:dual 
placement in a job outside the penal 
institution without administrative sur- 
veillance during the day and staying in 
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the institution at night and when the 
prisoner does not work (Sundays and 
holidays). Applied to serious offend- 
ers and youthful ones before their re- 
lease on parole or imposed as a pre- 
liminary test on preventive detainees 
likely to profit by the same measure, 
semifreedom is equally suitable, as a 
mode of serving short terms, for. the 
petty offender when it is desirable for 
him to maintain reasonably easy con- 
tacts with his’ family and his status in 
a trade, or when it is desirable to oblige 
him to engage in regular work at a 
steady job. 

The state prosecutor may consider 
that, in the interest of the offender as 
well as of society, there is an advantage 
in having him avoid all contact with a 
prison in order to save his job, his place 
in his family, and if possible his social 
status. In that case the execution of 
the sentence is postponed, and the chair- 
man of the aid committee, after written 
acceptance by the offender, appoints a 
“delegate” charged with assisting him, 
supervising his activities, and reporting 
anything of a nature to cause a modi- 
fication or cancellation of the order. 
This situation definitely appears as a 
form of probation. 


Il. Tae Screntiric EXAMINATION 
oF OFFENDERS 


The reader will understand that a 
simple prison administrator can only 
tread gingerly when he approaches a 
problem about which it has been pos- 
sible to write that “the indeterminacy 
of the phenomena [of human behavior] 
makes scientific truth [about them] im- 
possible” 18 and also that “the most ob- 
vious obstacles to the introduction and 
carrying out of the ideals of classifica- 
tion are the lack of knowledge of hu- 
man nature and the absence of definite 


18 Mortimer Adler, cited in Thorsten Sellin, 
Culture Conflict and Crime (New York: So- 
cial Science Research Council, 1938), p. 4. 
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and certain methods for the diagnosis 
and treatment of personality defects in 
the inmates of a penitentiary.” +° 

Nevertheless, since 1950 the idea.cof 
the necessity or utility of scientific ob- 
servation of an offender, either for the 
purpose of sentencing him or for the 
purpose of his treatment, has been af- 
firmed in five international conven- 
tions.7° - 


Presentence examination 


The resolutions adopted during the 
most recent international meetings claim 
that in order to be able to impose the 
most appropriate sentence on an of- 
fender the judge should, in addition to 
the “criminal case history” dealing with 
the circumstances of the offense, have 
available a “personal case history” con- 
taining all the data that a scientific in- 
vestigation can furnish, bearing upon 
the offender’s personality and social 
background. But it has also been rec- 
ognized that this scientific examination 
is of interest to the judge only to the 
degree that the law places at his dis- 


18 Norman Fenton, “What Principles Should 
Underlie the Classification of Prisoners in 
Penal Institutions?” Proceedings of tke 
Twelfth International Penal and Penitentiary 
Congress, Vol. 3, p. 400. 

20 Hague Congress, IPPC (Proceedings, Vol. 
2, p. 581); Preparatory Session of the Third 
International Congress of Social Defense, San 
Marino, September 1951 (Rivista di Difesa 
Sociale, Nos. 3-4 [1951], p. 81); U.N. Euro- 
pean Seminar on the medico-psychological and 
social examination of offenders, Brussels, De- 
cember 1951 (see report of Sir Lionel Fox, 
British Journal of Delinquency, Vol. 3 [Octo- 
ber 1952], pp. 85-103); Société Internationale 
de Criminologie, Premier cours international de 
criminologie: L’examen médico-psychologique 
et social des délinquants, Paris, Septembre- 
Octobre 1952, 684 pp. Melun: Imprimerie 
administrative, 1953; Sixth International Con- 
gress of Penal Law, Rome, September—October 
1953, resolution adopted on second discussion 
topic, the protection of individual rights dur- 
ing investigation of crime (Revue de droit 
pénal et de criminologie, Vol. 34 [January 
1954], p. 384). 
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posal a gamut of: sanctions which per- 
mits him to adapt the sentence to the 
personality of the offender. This is not 
the case in France at present, and ex- 
cept for mental examinations made to 
determine the criminal responsibility of 
defendants, people certainly do not see 
any necessity for proceeding to lengthy, 
learned, and costly investigations in 
order to permit the judge, in the end, to 
choose between a fine and one of the 
three forms of penal imprisonment— 
hard labor, strict imprisonment, and 
simple imprisonment—since we have 
noted that they hardly differ in the 
manner of their execution. The dis- 
proportion between the apparatus set 
in motion and the results obtained 
would be too flagrant. 

It is planned to introduce a presen- 
tence examination before granting pro- 
bation and imposing preventive deten- 
tion as soon as certain projects now be- 
ing studied have received the approval 
of Parliament. 


Postsentence examination 


Our Administration has very seriously 
equipped itself in the last few years for 
the task of making postsentence ex- 
aminations. We shall quickly review 
(1) observation in specialized alloca- 
tion centers and (2) observation in the 
treatment institutions. 

1. The most important specialized al- 
location center is the National Orienta- 
tion Center at Fresnes, a’sort of clear- 
inghouse or guidance center set up in 
August 1950 on a national scale, where 
—except for habitual criminals—all 
prisoners are sent who have more than 
a year to serve on the day when their 
sentences become definitive. 

Observation, which lasts on the av- 
erage five to six weeks, is done by a 
team of experts who have available a 
previously compiled case history con- 
taining a social investigation, data of a 
medical nature, and all useful details 
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concerning the prosecution and trial 
and the offender’s behavior in jail since 
his arrest. The observation inclıdes 
intensive biological, psychological, and 
- psychiatric examinations, and the cen- 
ter is proud to have even an electro- 
encephalograph. At the end of the ob- 
servation period, a synthesis of all ac- 
cumulated data is made by the directors 
of the center, and this report is dis- 
cussed by all the experts acting as a 
committee with a chairman who ‘s a 
juridical official of the central Adm-nis- 
tration. 

After hearing the opinion of each 
committee member concerning the treat- 
ment that could suitably be applied to 
the offender, the chairman selects the 
institution where it will be applied. 

The idea of a single guidance ceater 
for all of France’s habitual offenders 
having been discarded, the Administra- 
tion opened, in succession, observation 
centers at Loos (1948), Rouen (1952), 
and Besançon (1953), with the aim of 
arriving at the segregation of the dif- 
ferent types of detainees (antisocial, 
asocial, and retrainable). Because of 
the special complexity of the person- 
ality of these recidivists, the observa- 
tion period lasts longer—six montks— 
first under a close custodial regime, then 
in semifreedom which, in favorable 
cases, may lead directly to a condi- 
tional release. The team entrusted with 
the observation is composed of special- 
ized officials, a social worker, a psy- 
chiatrist, and a judge. The judge pre- 
sides over the allocation committee and 
selects the treatment and the appro- 
‘priate institution. 

2. Once treatment has begun, con- 
tinued observation of the prisoner is 
necessary to determine its effects and, 
if need be, to modify or revise it ac- 
cording to developments, in other wozds, 
to individualize it as much as possible. 

At the present moment, the scientific 
observation of prisoners serving terms is 
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conducted in the school-prisons of Oer- 
mingen and Doullens, the six reforma- 
tories of Haguenau, Mulhouse, Ensis- 
heim, Melun, Caen, and Toul, and in 
the treatment centers for detainees at 
Gannat, Clermont-Ferrand, and Saint- 
Sulpice. 

Here we are dealing with a continu- 
ous observation process lasting as long 
as treatment does and ceasing only with 
the prisoner’s release. It is a teamwork 
process in which a psychiatrist, a social 
worker, and the prison director partici- 
pate together with an “educator” and 
a judge, who is chairman of the alloca- 
tion committee. 


IV. THE Juper’s ROLE IN EXECUTION 
OF THE SENTENCE 


When it comes to defining the duties 
and powers of judges in penal affairs, it 
is possible to choose among several con- 
ceptions. i f 

The most common conception is that 
the criminal court is a fact-finding, law- 
applying, and sentence-inflicting agency, 
the imposition of the sentence being the 
outermost point where the competence 
of the judiciary ends and that of the 
administrative authorities begins. But 
the conflict of power between the crimi- 
nal courts and administrative bodies 
has led at times to a restriction and at 
other times to an expansion of the role 
of the judge. According to the frst 
way of thinking, the function of the 
judge would end with the formal find- 
ing of guilt, and the imposition of the 
sentence would be left to special agen- 
cies of the type of the “treatment tri- 
bunal”? of Finland or the “adult au- 
thority” of California. According to 
the second, the judge would be empow- 
ered both to find the guilt and to super- 
vise the execution of the sentence; 7* as 


21 On the respective powers of judicial and 
administrative agencies, see Max Griinhut, 
Penal Reform (Oxford, 1948), p. 115; Her- 
mann Mannheim, The Dilemma of Penal Re- 
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a matter of fact, some legislations are 
veering toward a participation by the 
judge in the executory phase of the sen- 
tence, as, for example, Italian law, 
which has created the “supervisory 
judge,” and Portuguese law, which has 
instituted a “court for the execution of 
punishments.” #* - 
In France, courts have traditionally 
been regarded as a guarantee of public 
liberties against arbitrary administra- 
tive actions. There is no question, then, 
of depriving them of the power to im- 
pose the sentences provided by law. 
And when the Commission provided in 
1945 that the allocation of the long 
termers to the different treatment insti- 
tutions should no longer be made in ac- 
cordance with purely legal and juridical 
criteria but on a criterion based on the 
personality of the offender,” the Com- 
mission, in order to quiet the scruples 
of those who feared an abuse of power 
by the Prison Administration, recom- 
mended the intervention of a judge to 
control the execution of punishment.** 
The Administration accepted this sug- 
gestion and today the-magistrate charged 
with keeping an eye on the execution of 
punishments has become part of our 
penitentiary organization. He is found 
in all institutions where modern meth- 
ods of observation and treatment are 
applied. Designated, at the request of 
the Ministry of Justice, by his hier- 
archical superiors, he acts as the dele- 


form (London, 1939), pp. 172 f., and Crimi- 
nal Justice and Social Reconstruction (Lon- 
don, 1946), pp. 196, 223-38; Norval Morris, 
The Habitual Criminal (London, 1951), pp 
22, 199, 200, 264; Barnes and Teeters, op. cit. 
supra note 1, pp. 292-98, 810-12; Teeters, 
op. cit. supra note 1, p. 181; IVème Congrès 
International de Droit Pénal, Paris, 1937, 
Actes, Paris, 1939, p. 443. 

22 J. Beleza dos Santos, “Le juge d’exécution 
des peines au Portugal,” Revue internationale 
de droit comparé, 1952, pp. 401-18. 

#8 See point 7 of the principles of reform, 
above. 

3t Point 9. 
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gate of the central Administration and 
consequently has no jurisdictional power, 
but it is not impossible that, as ideas 
change, such power may ultimately be 
granted by statute. With the develop- 
ment represented by, the scientific ex- 
amination of offenders, the most impor- 
tant duty of the judge% consists of 
presiding over the allocation committee 
composed of the experts who partici- 
pated in the examination. This pro- 
vides an excellent occasion for a magis- 
trate to exercise his natural role of 
arbiter and break a tie vote by tech- 
nicians from the different disciplines, 
each of whom might sometimes have an 
understandable tendency to claim pre- 
eminence for his particular scientific 
specialty. 

There are other circumstances in 
which the judge is called upon to in- 
tervene during the period following the 
imposition of the sentence. In Section 
II we described the role played in the 
execution of sentences to short terms 
by the magistrate who is chairman of 
the aid committee. There is hardly any 
need to stress that by his activity on 
this committee a judge has to become 
familiar with all the difficulties of after- 
care problems. 

These examples show that there is a 
growing tendency in France to react 
against the old conception, according to 
which judges should stay cooped up in 
law and procedure, and to make them 
aware of the social mission which is 
theirs as well. The personal contacts 
they have with offenders, furthermore, 
permit them to supplement their purely 
legal training, which hardly brings them 
more than an abstract knowledge of 
crime, with a human understanding of 
the criminal. By this kind of practical 
initiation they thus begin criminological 
training, which, it is agreed, is today 
essential for the administration of good 
criminal justice, at least in systems like 

25 For other duties, see point 9. 
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ours which extend the duties of the 
judge beyond the mere finding cf guilt. 


V. THE FUNCTION or PUNISHMENT IN 
SOCIAL REHABILITATION 7% 


` In his two latest annual reports, the 
director of the United States Bureau of 
Prisons has quite properly stressed some 
“prison paradoxes,” 7* the most striking 
of which is the one that consists in 
wishing to correct the social maladapta- 
tion of an offender by removing Lim 
from life in freedom and, in the arti- 
ficial environment of a prison, irstill’ng 
habits in him that are contrary to those 
of the outside community to which it 
is expected that he will be integraced 
or reintegrated when he is released. It 
is in view of this difficulty that the 
Standard Minimum Rules for the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners, adopted in ‘Seneva 
in 1952, specify: 


10. The regime of the institution should 
seek to minimize any differences between 
the life inside its walls and normal hfe 
outside which tend to lessen the self-re- 
sponsibility of the prisoners or the respct 
due to their dignity as human beings. 

11. The treatment of prisoners should 
emphasize not their exclusion from the 
community but their continuing part in i1.38 


The ideas just expressed are quite in 
conformity with the views of the Frerch 
Prison Administration which, through 
certain provisions, seeks to neutralize 
the effects of social maladaptation in- 
herent in imprisonment. ‘That is why 


26 The author’s comments on this topic are 
the gist of observations made in his lecttre, 
March 24, 1954, during the Fourth Interna- 
tional Course in Criminology orgarized in 
London by the International Society o? Crimi- 
nology and directed by Dr. Denis Carroll end 
Dr. Hermann Mannheim. 

27 James V. Bennett, in United States De- 
partment of Justice. Bureau of Prisons, Fed- 
eral Prisons: 1948, p. 3, and Federal Prisoas: 
1952, p. 46. 

28 Conference of the European Consultative 
Group, op. cit. supra note 5, p. 51. | 
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it attempts to prevent the breaking or 
weakening of the prisoner’s bonds with 
his family or spouse and to maintain 
constructive contacts with the outside 
world.*® That is also why his leisure 
hours are made profitable by sustaining 
or, if need be, arousing his taste for 
sports, reading, or music. As to indus- 
tries, the Administration is working to- 
ward an organization which is inspired 
by that found on the outside; further- 
more, the prisoners are protected against 
occupational injuries and diseases. Since 
1949 vocational training has developed 
to the point that the number of prison- 
ers capable of profiting from it does not 
exhaust the capacities of the apprentice- 
ship training centers or courses. ‘This 
training is given under conditions identi- 
cal with those outside—the same pro- 
grams, the same theoretical and prac- 
tical exercises, the same diploma, with 
no distinctive mark to show whence it 
came; in this area the similarity to life 
in freedom is complete. An analogous 
line is followed in the general education 
of prisoners. 

An important share of the work of 
social readaptation falls to the social 
service units of the prisons; they have 
been greatly expanded in our country. 
Instituted in 1945, they now include 
94 full-time and 70 part-time social 
workers, 164 all told; only 36 institu- 
tions—small ones, for that matter— 
have none officially. The social work- 
ers visit, counsel, and assist the prison- 
ers and provide a liaison with their 
families. When the day of freedom ap- 
proaches, they take steps to find hous- 
ing and employment for them through 
co-operation with the aftercare organi- 
zations. 

29 American readers will on this point find 
a description of an organization model in 
Handbook on the Inmate’s Relationships with 
Persons from Outside the Adult Correctional 
Institution, prepared by the Committee on 


Classification and Casework of the American 
Prison Association, 1953. - 
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These various measures demonstrate 
- how, while respecting the principle of 
punishment, it is possible in some re- 
spects to bring the living conditions in 
prison into closer resemblance to the 
conditions of normal living. But it is 
possible to make further advances on 
this line; social readaptation will be 
made much easier through recourse to 
certain special facilities in the execu- 
tion of sentences, such as outside work- 
shops, open institutions, semifreedom, 
and parole. We have already discussed, 
in Section II, the outside workshops 
and semifreedom. A few additional re- 
marks need to be made about parole. 


Parole 


Parole should be “something more 
than a mere legal escape route to the 
outside world.”®° Such, however, had 
become its practice in our country in 
spite of the intentions of the authors of 
the Act of August 14, 1885, who had 
wanted it to be a means of preventing 
recidivism. The Hague Congress for- 
mulated the problem correctly when it 
affirmed that “the protection of society 
against recidivism requires the integra- 
tion of conditional release in the execu- 
tion of penal imprisonment.” 3t This 
is the manner in which we must view 
parole, not as an end in itself, but only 
as the last phase of the punishment, 
which then ceases to remove freedom 
and merely restricts it. 

In an ideal system, the prisoner 
should be granted parole “at the mo- 
ment when-——taking into account the 
limitations of the law and the sentence, 
the effect of institutional life, and the 
prospect of social rehabilitation—both 
he and the community could profit 


80 Adlai E. Stevenson, cited by Joseph D. 
Lohman in the preface to Lloyd E. Ohlin, 
Selection for Parole (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1951), p. 7. 

81 Proceedings, Vol. 2, p, 594. 
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most by such a step.” °? But the per- 
fect application of such a system pre- 
supposes an indeterminate sentence,” 
which is’ not found in our laws; in 
France, the offender cannot expect to 
be paroled before he has served a fixed 
portion of his term. 

When the legal requirements as to 
the length of time served have been 
met, the offender can, by ministerial 
decree, be granted parole, to which are 
attached various conditions. The first 
of these is an obligation to reside and 
work in a specific locality, a require- 
ment that makes it easy to control ob- 
servation of the other conditions, such 
as assignment to supervision by an 
Aid Committee for Discharged Prison- 
ers, transference of all or part of his 
savings while in prison to this com- 
mittee, to be paid to him in install- 
ments, placement in some privately op- 
erated home for discharged prisoners, 
and so forth. The most important con- 
ditions are those that concern place- 
ment under the supervision and guardi- 
anship of aid committees, charged, in 
co-operation with the social service 
units, with the task of co-ordinating 
the activities of private agencies. The 
re-establishment of these prisoners as 
good citizens definitely depends on an 
effective collaboration between these 
various organs, for the task is rather 
difficult when one considers that “the 
offender who remains reformed must be 
superior to the society in which he 
lives,” 34 


82 Ernest W. Burgess and Thorsten Selin, 
in introduction to Lloyd E. Ohlin, op. cit. 
supra note 30, p. 10. 

38 Thorsten Sellin, “L'expérience de la sen- 
tence indéterminée aux États-Unis” Con- 
férence prononcée le 16 mars 1951 à lInstitut 
de droit comparé de la Faculté de droit de 
Paris, Revue de science criminelle et de droit 
pénal comparé, 1951, pp. 417-43. 

84 Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Crimi- 
nology (Philadelphia, 1939), p. 588. 
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VI. Tae BEGINNINGS or PRcBATION . 


IN FRANCE 


Although it is already a venerable in- 
stitution in Anglo-Saxon countries, pro- 
bation, at least for adult “offenders, is 
considered a novelty on the Cantinent; 
for these countries the United Nations 
secretariat organized in London in 1952 
a seminar on this significant problem,** 
having already published, in 1951. an 
important and stimulating work on Pro- 
bation and Related Measures. It was 
a question of convincing these countries 
that, as Richard A. McGee puts it, “no 
convicted offender should be sent to 
prison or reformatory if he can be 
dealt with constructively by some other 
means,” 3° | 

According to the definition given in 
the United Nations book just men- 
tioned,*’ “it may be said that probation 
is a method of dealing with specially 
selected offenders, and that it consists 
of the conditional suspension of pun- 
ishment while the offender is pleced 
under personal supervision and is g-ven 
individual guidance or treatment.” __ 

The conditional suspension of pun- 
ishment is no novelty in our country, 
for it was a French act in 1891 which 
first established “the suspension of the 
execution of punishment” anc which 
has since stimulated its adoption by 
many foreign legislatures. It operates 
as follows: the court imposes a sentence 
(imprisonment or a fine) and, taking 
into account information gathered atout 
the offender and on condition that he 
has no record of prior convictions for 
a felony or misdemeanor, order3 a sus- 
pension of the execution of the s2ntence. 
It is a mere suspension and difers es- 


85 United Nations, European Seninar on 
Probation, London, 20-30 October 1952, Pro- 
ceedings of the Seminar. Melun: Imprimerie 
administrative, 1952 (nonofficial record). 

88 Od, cit. supra note 3. 
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sentially from probation in that it in- 
volves no special obligation for the of- 
fender, nor does he receive any assist- 
ance whatever. If he is not given a 
prison sentence within five years for a - 
new crime, the sentence that was sus- 
pended is considered null and void.?# 
There is no intention in France of 
abandoning this traditional form of. sus- 
pension. It is perfectly suited for of- 
fenders of whom it may reasonably be 
assumed that the warning given by the 
court will suffice to keep them in a 
straight and narrow path in the future, 
without having to assign them to a kind 
of guardian who is in duty bound to 
watch over their conduct as well as give 
them counsel and aid. But during very 
recent years it has become clear that it 
would be useful to have a special type 
of suspension, to which there would be 
attached both a control over conduct 
and aid by guidance for certain indi- 
viduals who, not being subject to a 
mandatory punishment, need both con- 
trol and help during a probationary pe- 
riod if they are to be saved from re- 
cidivism. 

For these reasons, the Prison Ad- 
ministration began, early in 1951, 
within the framework of the reorgani- 
zation of short-term punishments dis- 
cussed in Section IJ, a practical experi- 
ment which has mainly aimed at veri- 
fying whether or not probation could be 
introduced into our mores. Since the 
experiment has been conclusive, the 
government has introduced a bill in 
Parliament according to ‘which proba- 
tion is granted by the court, which will 
then have a choice among: (a) a sen- 
tence to a mandatory punishment, the 
execution of which is ordered; (b) a 
sentence to a punishment the execution 
of which is suspended in the traditional 


88 Roland Berger, Le systéme de probation 
anglais et le sursis continental. Geneva: 
Revue internationale de criminologie et de 
police technique, 1953. 
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manner; (c) a sentence to a punish- 
ment the execution of which is sus- 
pended and probation ordered, for a 
period of five years, with certain con- 
ditions imposed on the offender, who is 
at the same time to be given construc- 
tive aid and guidance. 

It seems useless to go into more de- 
tails of a text which is still only a pro- 
posal and a rather timid one at that in 
certain respects, notably in the sense 
` that probation is not considered an au- 
tonomous measure, but simply a special 
type of suspended sentence, and also in 
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the sense that, like the traditional sus- 
pension, its feld of application is lim- 
ited to less important punishments— 
fines and simple imprisonment. What 
must be remembered is that, in spite of 
these gaps, it would be a starting point 
in our country for a new trend, about 
which it can be said that, in the words 
of Sidney and Beatrice Webb—and this 
is our conclusion with regard to post- 
war prison reforms in France—“the 
most practical and the most hopeful of 
prison reforms is to keep people out of 
prison altogether.” 


Charles Germain is director general of the French Prison Administration, Paris. After 
graduation from the Law School, University of Nancy, he practiced law at Mets and in 
1929 entered a judicial career as vice-president of the Seine court in Paris until 1948, 


when he assumed his present post. 
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ternational Penal and Penstentiary Commission and is secretary of the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Foundation and vice-president of the European Consultative 


Group of the United Nations on penological matters. 


He ts an officer of the Legion of 
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_ Postwar Prison Reform in Sweden 


j By Torsten ERIKSSON 


T the beginning of the last certury 
a lively concern with prison prob- 
lems arose in Sweden. There, as in 
most European countries, the Penasyl- 
vania system made a strong impression 
on the adyocates of prison reform, and 
in 1840 the principle of individual cel- 
lular punishment was approved by. Par- 
liament. A number of new prisons were 
constructed and the older congregate 
system was gradually abandoned. To- 
ward the end of the century the period 
of solitary confinement was fixed at 
three years. Prisoners with sentences 
longer than three years served the bal- 
ance in congregate sections. 


The satisfaction with the cellular sys- _ 


tem began to pale half a century ago. 
Its disadvantages led to a progressive 
reduction of the period df isolation. By 
the end of World War I it had been cut 
to six months; for young prisoners it 
was three months. 
other questions were coming to the 
fore: the occupation of prisoners ir: the 
institutions, vocational and otker train- 
ing, medical and psychiatric care for 
those needing it, the transfer of the care 
of the mentally abnormal or disturbed 
to the mental health departmant, spe- 
cial forms of treatment for yocthful oi- 
fenders, parole and aid for d:scherged 
prisoners, probation, and so forth.t In 
Sweden the thinking on these protlems 
took a concise and purposive form in 
the plan for the reform of the treat- 
ment of offenders which was crawn up 
in 1934 by the then Minister oi Justice, 
Karl J. Schlyter, who captioned it with 


1See Hardy Göransson, “Treetmert of 
Criminals and Other Asocial “Individuals,” 
Tae Annas, Vol. 197 (May 1938), pp. 120- 
33. 
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the motto: “Depopulate the prisons.” 
This plan affirmed the principle that 
imprisonment should be used as a last 
resort and that other forms of treat- 
ment should be employed to the fullest 
extent possible. 
parts of Schlyter’s plan aimed at re- 
forms of the system of fines, conditional 
release, and special legislation govern- 
ing the treatment of youthful, abnor- 
mal, and dangerous habitual offenders. 


THE SCHLYTER PLAN 


Fines constitute about 90 per cent of 
the punishments in Sweden. In former 
years, unpaid fines were transformed 
into imprisonment according to a fixed 
scale. For instance, eight days’ im- 
prisonment equaled a fine of a hundred 
kronor (about twenty dollars at pres- 
dht rates of exchange). The number 
of persons committed for nonpayment 
of fines ran to about 12,000 or 13,000 
a year during the early~1930’s. Schly- 
ters reform of this system, begun in 
1931 and completed in 1937, was based 
on the idea that if the court punishes 
by a fine, it is to remain a fine and be 
collected. The following changes were 
introduced to achieve this end. First 
of all, the fine itself was democratized 
by scaling its amount to the offender’s 
capacity to pay. (The exceptions to 
this rule are of no interest here.) This 
is now being done by fixing the fine at 
a given number of day-fines. The num- 
ber is the same for poor or rich, but the 
amount of the day-fine varies with the 
offender’s economic situation. A work- 
ingman with a small income may be sen- 
terced to ten day-fines of two kronor 
each, while a rich man may get ten day- 


fines of two hundred kronor each for - 


The most important: 
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the same offense. Besides, it is pos- 
sible to pay the fine in installments. 
Nobody. is put in jail any more because 
he is too poor to pay a fine. If he 
openly refuses to pay, the fine is 
changed into a jail sentence, but this 
sentence must be imposed by a court, 
which may suspend both the order to 
‘pay the fine and the substitute jail sen- 
tence. Because of this reform the num- 
ber of prisoners committed for nonpay- 
ment has dropped to a few hundred a 
year. 


The suspended sentence 


Gradually the use of the suspended” 


sentence has been extended to include 
more and more offenders. In 1939, the 
courts were granted power to suspend 
the execution of sentences to hard labor 
under a year and to simple imprison- 
ment under two years. The recipient 
had to serve that sentence, however, if 
he committed a new crime or violated 
the rules involved. In addition, a form 
new to Sweden was introduced, namely, 
the Anglo-Saxon suspension of the im- 
position of a sentence after conviction. 
In connection with either form, the 
court may order probation and fix its 
conditions. For instance, it may order 
the probationer to take certain train- 
ing, avoid undesirable localities, refrain 
from the use of alcohol, and so forth. 
In any comparison with other countries 
with respect to the scope of the sus- 
pended sentence, it must be recalled 
that punishments for theft, fraud, and 
other property crimes are milder in 
Sweden than in most countries.* 


Waiver of prosecution 


We may consider the legislation of 
1944 on the waiver of prosecution in 


2See Thorsten Sellin, “Probation and Pa- 
role of Adult Offenders in Sweden,” in Bul- 
warks Against Crime: 1948 Yearbook, Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association (New 
York, [1949]), pp 239-51. 
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the case of offenders under eighteen 
years of age as complementing the law 
on suspended sentences. The public 
prosecutor can now drop a case if the 
offense is insignificant or if there are 
assurances that the youth will be other- 
wise properly cared for and treated. By 
means of a suspended sentence or a 
waiver of prosecution most offenders 
under eighteen are now transferred to 
child welfare authorities, who must deal 
with them in supervised freedom or in 
schools of child care. The system set 
up for the treatment of criminals there- 
fore rarely has any contact with these 
youngsters. Prosecution may even be 
waived in the case of older offenders if 
the offense is trifling. 


‘Parole i 


Swedish parole legislation was re- 
formed in 1943. Two forms of parole 
were instituted, one mandatory when 
five-sixths of a term of not less than 
six months had been served, and the 
other discretionary, when two-thirds of 
a term of not less than eight months 
had been completed. When the sen- 
tences are for these shortest periods, 
mandatory parole is generally given. 
Discretionary parole cannot be given 
unless certain other prerequisites exist. 
The parolling authority must, for in- 
stance, take into account the circum- 
stance of the crime, the offender’s previ- 
ous conduct, his conduct in the in- 
stitution, the situation facing him on 
release, and so forth. 

Each one of the above reforms has in 
its way helped to “depopulate the pris- 
ons.” Even though the drop in the 
number of commitments for nonpay- 
ment of fines has had little relative ef- 
fect in reducing the daily population of 
the institutions, because such prisoners 
generally stay a very short time, the 
fact that some ten thousand petty of- 
fenders are saved annually from con- 
tact with jail must be regarded as a 


~~ 
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great gain both from the humanitarian 
and the penological point of view. 


“Youth prisons” 


Two other reforms, however, have 
had the reverse effect, and have in- 
creased the average daily, populatior in 
the institutions. One involves the treat- 
ment of offenders eighteen to twenty 
years of age. In 1935 a new orm of 
commitment was designed for them, 
namely the so-called “youth prison,” 
which in spite of its name is intended 
to be an educational institution for 
youthful offenders. A person sentenzed 
to the “youth prison” is committed for 
an indeterminate maximum term of 
four years to a special treatment agency, 
the Youth Prison Board. This board 
fixes the length of time to be served in 
the institution, generally one year. The 
idea back of this plan was to get rid of 
the short, definite time sentences for 
youthful offenders who need real edu- 
cational and vocational guidance end 
training in an institution for a lonzer 
period. 


Mentally abnormal offenders 
The second of these reforms was the 


legislation of 1937 concerning detention - 


and internment, respectively, of certain 
mentally abnormal offenders and spor- 
mal recidivists. According to Swedish 
law, offenders suffering from mental dis- 
ease, or an analogous mental abnor- 
mality, are transferred to the regvlar 
mental health authorities for treatm2nt 
after having been declared free from 
criminal responsibility by a court, fol- 
lowing a mental examination by experts. 
The prerequisites for such a judgment 
by the court are not so rigid as in coun- 
tries that follow the M’Naghten rule or 
similar precepts. This means, among 
other things, that many psychopaths 
are sent to mental hospitals upon a 
finding of insanity. In the case of 
psychopaths who could not be found in- 
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sane, a law of 1927 had made it pos- 
sible to commit them for relatively in- 
determinate terms to special penal in- 
stitutions, if they constituted a manifest 
danger or vexation to society because 
of their abnormal constitution. Chronic 
recidivists could also be interned for an 
indeterminate period even though they 
were pronounced quite normal by medi- 
cal examiners. This last group of of- 
fenders has practically disappeared, but 
the number of abnormal offenders has 
been increasing, especially since the 
amendments of 1937 widened the ba- 
sis on which commitments to so-called 
“security institutions” could be made. 
Questions concerning releases from these 
institutions are decided by the Intern- 
ment Board. _No one may be paroled 
until a minimum period, fixed by the 
court, has been passed. 

Toe Schlyter Plan has not been fully. 
executed as yet. Its originator, no 
longer Minister of Justice, still func- 
tions as chairman of the Penal Code 
Commission, a committee appointed by 
the government for the purpose of pro- 
posing and making preparation for re- 
forms in the treatment of offenders. 
But in 1945, the Plan was in a manner 
of speaking rounded out by a law on 
the execution of penal imprisonment, 
which took effect in 1946 and which 
constitutes a complete break with 
earlier principles of treating prisoners. 
Therefore a brief description of its con- 
tent is in order. 


PRINCIPLES OF PENAL ADMINISTRATION 


Sweden is somewhat larger than Cali- 
fornia and of similar shape; it has 
about seven million inhabitants, ap- 
proximately a million of whom live in 
the metropolitan area of Stockholm. 
In 1950 about 170,000 persons were 
brought to justice for offenses, or about 
32 per 1,000 persons over fifteen years 
of age. The great majority of these 
offenses were of a petty nature, such as 
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traffic violations. Those sentenced for 
property offenses (theft, pilfering, fraud, 
etc.) numbered 9,972, or 1.8 per 1,000. 
Eighty-eight per cent were fined and 7 
per cent received a waiver oi prosecu- 
tion, leaving 5 per cent who received 
more serious punishments than fines. 

The accompanying table gives an 
idea of the population of the penal in- 
stitutions for the year 1952. 


COMMITMENTS TO SWEDISH PENAL INSTITU- 
TIONS, 1952, AND POPULATION PRESENT 
ON DECEMBER 31, 1952 


Committed 
during In prison 
1952 Dec. 31, 1952 
Held for trial ......... 2,788 136 
Held for mental obser- 

SAOD eeno 560 181 
Sentenced to hard labor 2,519 1,609 
Sentenced to simple im- 

prisonment ... .. .. 2,806 364 
Sentenced for nonpay- 

ment of fines ....... 362 30 
Sentenced to preventive 

detention ........... 204 434 
Sentenced to internment 2 6 
Sentenced to youth 

PUSON orsono taira 144 176 
Found insane ......... 120 51 
Others Jeveneaticues . 164 15 

3,002 


The right column gives an approxi- 
mate picture of the average number of 
different classes of prisoners; the left 
column cannot be summarized because 
of transfers from one class to another. 
There were 7,043 new admissions dur- 
ing 1952, of whom 173 were women. 
Sixty women were in prison at the end 
of the year; half of them were serv- 
ing hard labor sentences, the other 
half sentences to simple imprisonment. 
Fourteen of the new admissions fell in 
the age group fifteen to seventeen, 315 
were from eighteen to twenty, 971 from 
twenty-one to twenty-four; 4,222 were 
twenty-five years of ageorolder. These 
figures give some idea at least of the or- 
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ganizational problems of Swedish prison 
administration. 


As a human being 


The first paragraph of Chapter 4 of 
the Prison Act of 1945 reads as fol- 
lows: 


The inmate shall be treated with firm- 
ness and earnestness and with the consid- 
eration due him as a human being. He is 
to be employed at suitable labor and, fur- 
thermore, shall receive such treatment as 
promotes his adaptation to social life. The 
injurious effects of confinement must be 
prevented as much as possible.® 


The prisoner has a right to secure 
books, periodicals, and daily newspa- 
pers. He must even be “provided with 
opportunity to read newspapers,” which 
implies that the institution must lend 
him a paper if he cannot afford to sub- 
scribe to one. He is to be encouraged 
to maintain “desirable” contacts with 
near relatives. The warden may censor 
his mail but may waive this prerogative. 

An offender sentenced to hard labor 
shall as a rule stay in a closed institu- 
tion during the first three months but 
can then be transferred to an open in- 
stitution. Prisoners below twenty-five 
years of age are to be so transferred at 
the earliest opportunity. Unless there 
is some special reason for doing other- 
wise, a person sentenced to simple im- 
prisonment will be assigned directly to 
an open institution. 

In the closed institutions work is 
done as a rule in common. The leisure 
hours of those sentenced to hard labor 


3 The complete translation of the Prison Act 
of 1945 as well as a survey of the Swedish 
penal system may be found in Thorsten Sellin, 
Recent Penal Legislation in Sweden. 70 pp. 
Stockholm: Strafflagberedningen, 1947. See 
also his “The Treatment of Offenders in Swe- 
den,” Federal Probation, Vol. 12 (June 1948), 
pp. 14-18, and “Some Aspects of Prison Re- 
form in Sweden,” in Philadelphia County 
Prison, Board of Inspectors, Annual Report 
1947 (Philadelphia, 1948), pp. 53-82. 
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or to simple imprisonment ara to be 
spent in private except when the inmate 
is participating in group activities such 
as sports, studies, or hobby work. Re- 
liable prisoners may be permitted by 
- the warden to spend other leisure hours 
together, but usually only in small 
groups. Those sentenced to youth 
prison or to preventive detention or 
internment spend all free time together 
unless they misbehave or are difficult 
to discipline. 

The differences between the various 
forms of imprisonment have been more 
and more eliminated in practic2. But 
there is still one difference between 
hard labor prisoners and those under- 
going simple imprisonment: the latter 
may wear their own clothes, find work 
for themselves, dispose of all their own 
earnings, and receive a quicker -ransfer 
to an open institution. A bill has been 
introduced to merge these two forms of 
punishment into one eles merely “im- 
prisonment. -. 

A prisoner may be allowed to work 
outside the institution, and occasion- 
ally he may live in the institution but 
work outside for a private employer in 
the vicinity. 


Permits to prisoners 


All prisoners may receive permission 
to visit a near relative who is seriously 
ill or to attend his funeral; permits -to 
` visit relatives may even be granted un- 
der other reasonable conditions when 
there is no likelihood of abuse. As a 
rule such permits are issued’ by the 
warden, unless the prisoner has in some 
way misused a previous permit; in that 
event the Prison Administratcon re- 
serves to itself the right to granz a new 
one. The rules governing the granting 
of permits are: No prisoner receives 
one—exceptions being made in case of 
sickness or death, as mentionec above 
—unless his sentence calls for at least 
ten months’ imprisonment. In that 
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case, and when the sentence is not 
longer than for one and a half years, 
he may apply for a permit after six 
months. If granted, he may have 
torty-eight hours, plus the time needed 
to travel from the institution to his 
destination and back. Later permits 
are given at intervals of four months 
and are lengthened to seventy-two hours 
each and travel time. Prisoners with 
sentences in the range of one and a half 
to three years may receive their first 
permit after ten months, while those 
with longer sentences must make spe- 
cial applications to the Prison Adminis- 
tration. The rules governing permits 
for detainees (that is, abnormal offend- 
ers) are much the same; they are more 
liberal for those committed to a youth 
prison. The latter may recéive their 
first permit after four months and for 
a four-day period; later permits are 
granted at intervals of three months. 
During 1952, a total of 2,537 permits 
were granted, of which 391 (15 per 
cent) were abused. The lowest per- 
centage of abuses was shown by those 
sentenced to hard labor or simple im- 
prisonment (8 per cent) and the high- 
est by the “youth prison” inmates (30 
per cent). It should be noted, how- 
ever, that as a rule the abuses in ques- 
tion were of a trifling character. 


Institutional boards 


The so-called institutional boards or 
committees were another novelty in the 
1945 act. Institutional treatment was 
being administered by a central agency, 
the Prison Administration. Paroles of 
those serving some form of indetermi- 
nate sentence were being granted by 
special boards under the chairmanship 
of judges—the Youth Prison Board and 
the Internment Board. It was decided 
to strengthen lay influence and inspec- 
tion by providing every institution with 
a local board, chaired by a judge. These 
boards were to be advisory and were to 
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express their opinion on questions re- 
lating to pardons and parole, among 
other things. 


Building program 


The Prison Act of 1945 not only: pre- 
supposed a radical improvement of in- 
stitutional facilities but made such im- 
provement a chief prerequisite. The 
Minister of Justice asked the Prison 
Administration to submit appropriate 
plans, which was done. These plans 
called for extensive remodeling of old 
institutions and the construction of new 
ones. In the meanwhile the postwar 
situation had created serious shortages 
in the building industry and the pro- 
gram was slowed up. Besides, there 
were differences of opinion about the 
program proposed by the Prison Admin- 
istration. New studies of an organiza- 
tional character would hardly clarify 
matters. Therefore, Mr. Herman Zet- 
terberg, Minister of Justice, decided on 
a step-by-step policy, outlined in a pro- 
posal to the Parliament in 1950 and ap- 
proved by that body. 


THE ZETTERBERG PLAN 


Mr. Zetterberg told Parliament that 
the differences in opinion regarding the 
manner in which the institutional sys- 
tem should be developed were con- 
nected with the fact that no one had 
a clear picture of the clientele treated 
at the institutions. Therefore, the first 
step should be to study the physical 
and mental make-up of this clientele 
and the possibilities for its social re- 
habilitation. The need for institutions 
and the nature of their organization 
would then be easier to assess. The 
most important questions to be an- 
swered would be: How can the clientele 
be best differentiated? To what extent 
is there a need for medical treatment, 
psychotherapy, or occupational therapy? 
What trades are most appropriate in 
prison? How large should the institu- 
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tions be and how should they be de- 
signed? How should the personnel be 
composed and trained? Since institu- 
tions and treatment systems usually 
have been planned on the basis of arm- 
chair speculation about the clientele and 
its response to treatment by the means 
proposed, Mr. Zetterberg’s point of view 
was important. He suggested that the 
reform of the institutions and of the 
treatment methods for youthful offend- 
ers should be the first step. The second 
step should be to take up the questions 
of how to deal with abnormal offenders. 
In the third and final step attention 
should be focused on the treatment of 
the ordinary prison clientele. Since Mr. 
Zetterberg had in mind a very thorough 
reorganization of institutional treatment 
it was obvious that it would take con- 
siderable time to complete it. In the 
meanwhile all possible reforms should 
be undertaken within the framework of 
existing facilities. 


STUDIES OF THE PRISON CLIENTELE 


The studies of the prison clientele re- 
ferred to above have so far been modest. 
Primarily, they have been designed to 
yield some comprehension of the volume 
of the population received in youth pris- 
ons and security: institutions. Available 
recorded data have been used as well as 
information supplied by the wardens of 
the institutions. This first series of in- 
quiries is being completed with (a) a 
prognostic study of all offenders under 
twenty-one years of age who in 1949 
were granted a waiver of prosecution or 
sentenced for the first time for an of- 
fense serious enough to be recorded in 
the Penal Register; and (b) a prog- 
nostic study of all prisoners who left 
the penal institutions in 1946. * 


RESEARCH PROJECTS AND 
EXPERIMENTS 


A research project planned to begin 
in 1955 is of special interest. Samples 
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of offenders subjected that year to dif- 
ferent sanctions will be selected, tak- 


ing into account age differences as well - 
- for the advancement of correctional 


as differences in sanctions. These of- 
fenders will be divided into two matched 
groups, one experimental and the other 
@ control group. The research commit- 
tee will devote itself intensively to the 
experimental group, taking part, if nec- 
essary, in the determination of their 
treatment in order to achieve the best 
possible results. The control group will 
merely be kept under covert observa- 
tion for a five-year period. An attempt 
will also be made to arrange for a 
second control group made up of non- 
offenders. The advantage of this type 
of research is that the reacticns of the 
clientele can be observed as they occur; 
the conclusions should, therefore, have 
greater validity. In addition to these 
studies made at the behest of the Min- 
istry of Justice, a number of penetrat- 
ing researches are under way. Some are 
being made at the Criminological Insti- 
tute, directed by Professor O. Kinberg, 
others by individual research workers. 
The studies of the institutional popu- 
lation have so far yielded rather dis- 
tressing results from a treatment point 
_ of view. Recidivism is generally great 
among all who leave the institutions, 
particularly the youngest and the ab- 
normal offenders. In the youngest of- 
fenders, the rate is high for those given 
conditional sentences. The discussion 
has therefore come to center more and 
more on the weak spots in -reatment. 
All institutions and all supervisors of 
treatment tend to lull themselves by 
false assumptions about the excellence 
of their methods. Hence, one serious 
problem is how to evoke a “rank and 
humble attitude toward the results of 
treatment and yet to preserve at the 
same time an audacious treatment policy. 
The same: discussion has stressed the 
importance of a better planned co-op- 
eration and preferably a real co-ordina- 
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tion of penological research by different 
countries. The question has been raised 
whether it would not be more fruitful 


policy if the United Nations, for in- 
stance, were to abandon’ most of its 
procedure of formulating resolutions 
about the treatment of offenders and 
instead encourage and assist in the co- 
ordination of penological research. 

The importance of experimentation 
with different forms of treatment has 
come to be realized in Sweden. Con- 
sideration is now being given to a plan 
to ask for appropriations to conduct 
the following types of experiments: 

1. Intensive individual therapy: of dif- 
ferent types, carried on in an institu- 
tional setting or in supervised freedom, 
with control groups made up of offend- 
ers not so treated. 

2. Intensive group therapy along vari- 
ous lines, control groups being used. 

3. Intensive efforts to change the en- 
vironment to which the prisoner will be 
released after treatment; control group 
of prisoners not subject to such efforts. 

The cost of the different experiments 
would have to be analyzed in order to 
estimate their economic implications. 


ROXTUNA 


The first item of the Zetterberg Plan 
was the improvement of the treatment. 
of youthful offenders. Three problems 
arise in that connection. First, there is 
the group that receives suspended sen- 
tences and needs help and supervision - 
during probation. Second there is the 
group needing a long period ef institu- 
tional care—the “youth prison” clientele 
of Sweden, for instance. Between these 
groups we find an intermediate one for 
whom these treatments seem inadequate 
or too harsh. While the Penal Code 
Commission under Karl J. Schlyter’s 
direction was considering what to do 
with the probation clientele and with 
those seemingly in need of some form 
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of brief institutional treatment, the 
Minister of Justice had a special com- 
mittee take up the question of the re- 
form of long-term treatment of the 
“youth prison” clientele. The problem 
of what should be done to resocialize 
the worst of the eighteen-to-twenty- 
year-old offenders was to be the point 
of focus in the discussion. Out of this 
came a proposal to set up a special in- 
stitution at Roxtuna. Parliament ap- 
proved, after a bitter political fight due 
to the high construction and mainte- 
nance costs involved. The institution 
is now nearly completed and can prob- 
ably be opened in the fall of 1954. 

Roxtuna is the result of both Swedish 
and American experience and views. It 
is organized on a “small group” prin- 
ciple, which means that the sixty-five 
inmates will be assigned to separate 
houses with no more than nine in each. 
The treatment will be medico-psycho- 
logical in orientation and the director 
will be a psychiatrist. The vocational 
training will be first class and leisure- 
time activities will be developed with 
the aid of the Big Brothers. 

When the youth arrives at the insti- 
tution he will be placed in a reception 
section, accommodating six persons and 
located in the building where the phy- 
sician and other high ranking staff 
members have their offices and where, 
besides, a sick bay and clinic will be 
found. After a preliminary examina- 
tion the new arrival may: be assigned to 
one of the two special houses designed 
for escape artists and dangerous in- 
mates. A maximum of seven persons 
can be placed in either house; each will 
have its own workshop and be sur- 
rounded by a wire fence (not barbed, 
however). At least two officers will 
always be on duty in each house. If 
the newcomer is not presumed to be 
either a bad escape risk or dangerous 
he will be assigned to one of the four 
intermediate houses, each of which has 
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room for nine persons, is supervised 
around the clock by an officer, and is 
locked at night; the boys may work in 
shops located on the outside and use 
the gymnasium and the athletic field 
during their free periods, under super- 
vision. Finally, there will be a com- 
pletely open section, without constant 
supervision from an officer and in which 
the boys may move quite freely. This 
can be regarded as a release section. 

All the houses that serve as dwellings 
lie at least fifty. meters from each other. 
They and the houses of the personnel 
are beautifully situated in a grove; the 
whole tract will be unfenced. 

The personnel will consist of a phy- 
sician, a psychologist, a nurse, a social 
worker, and an assistant, who together 
will form a treatment team, plus ad- 
ministrative and custodial personnel, 
fifty-one persons in all. Eventually it 
is expected that a second physician and 
an assistant will be added. The assist- 
ants will chiefly guide leisure-time ac- 
tivities. The custodial personnel will 
work a forty-eight-hour week. 

The cost of Roxtuna will run to 7.5 
million kronor, or 110,000 kronor (over 
$21,000) per inmate, the highest per 
capita cost ever expended in Sweden 
for a penal or welfare institution. This 
fact has aroused criticism, which has 
been met by an insistence that there 
should be no stinting when the salvag- 
ing of youthful offenders is concerned. 
The extra cost of their treatment can - 
become a good economic investment if 
it stops a career of crime which other- 
wise might be lifelong, cost the public 
large sums for prolonged and constant 
incarcerations, and lead to great losses 
and injuries to private citizens who be- 
come its victims. 


The animating idea 


The idea behind the Roxtuna plan is, 
therefore, to utilize in the treatment of 
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these‘ most difficult youthful >ffenders 
the whole arsenal of medical, psycho- 
-logical, and pedagogical knowledge for 
the purpose of making them useful and 
law-abiding citizens. During this treat- 
ment the staff must have at its disposal 
adequate security facilities (closed sec- 
tions) but otherwise have full discre- 
tion in applying the treatment in the 
light of what seems best from a treat- 
ment point of view. This means gradu- 
ally giving more and more freedom to 
the inmate. Before he is released to 
complete freedom among his fellow citi- 
zens, his chances of mastering the temp- 
tations of freedom will be tested by per- 
mitting him freedom of movement in an 
open section of the instituticn. The 
first risk will thus be taken at -he insti- 
tution and not outside in free society. 
An expectant and lively interest is 
being shown in the awaited proposals 
of the Penal Code Commission concern- 
ing the open treatment of youthful of- 
fenders and a form of short-term in- 
tensive institutional treatmen{. Some 
British and American experimental in- 
stitutions, especially New Jersev’s High- 
field, with its group therapy program, 
have been kept in mind in this connec- 
tion. In order to get a clearer view of 
Highfield and also the potentialities of 
group therapy in an institutional set- 
ting, American authorities have been 
requested to lend us Dr. Lloye W. Mc- 
Corkle for a couple of months. Fur- 
\thermore, an experiment in group ther- 
apy has been begun with prisoners. 


THe Districr PLAN 


The Swedish penal institutions num- 
ber about fifty. Most of them are very 


small. ‘A few accommodate a hundred . 


or more inmates; the largest one can 
take six hundred prisoners. The insti- 
` tutions in the middle range have places 
for about fifty inmates each and a num- 
ber of so-called colonies have room for 
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about thirty each. The system is there- 
fore complicated and rather difficult to 
administer. The progressive emphasis 
on individualized treatment has made 
these administrative disadvantages in- 
creasingly apparent. 

Beginning with 1954, the remedy for 
this situation has been sought in the 
division of all institutions into seven 
groups or districts. The largest and 
best-equipped institution in each is a 
so-called central institution, to which 
a number of smaller institutions and 
colonies are attached. Four of the 
groups are to handle ordinary prison- 
ers, one is for detainees and internees 
and one for youthful prisoners. An 
institution for women and a colony 
attached to it form a rudimentary 
group by itself with accommodations for 
ninety inmates. Only the four groups 
for ordinary prisoners have been com- 
pletely set up. Three of them have 
room for five hundred prisoners each. 
The fourth, which includes the largest 
prison, can accommodate about a thou- 
sand, but it is planned to divide it into 
two groups when its central institution 
is replaced in a few years by two or 
three smaller institutions. 


The southern group 


To illustrate the district organization 
we shall describe the so-called southern 
group. It consists of the central prison 
at Malmo, which has a capacity of 180, 
including 30 beds in a psychiatric sec- 
tion and 10 hospital beds. It also has 
a special isolation section for discipli- 
nary cases. The other institutions in 
the group are scattered over southern 
Sweden: three closed institutions, two 
of which accommodate about fifty pris- 
oners each, the third about twenty-five; 
four colonies, each with about forty 
beds. 

The director of the central prison is 
also superintendent of the entire group 
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of institutions. The main rule gov- 
erning commitments is that the group 
is to receive prisoners who belong in 
southern Sweden. The Prison Adminis- 
tration can allocate a prisoner to a dis- 
trict, but assignment to a specific insti- 
tution is made by the district superin- 
tendent. In deciding this question and 
the treatment to be given the prisoner, 
the superintendent shall utilize a clas- 
sification procedure based as much as 
possible on the discussion of the case 
by a classification committee composed 
of certain officials of the institution. A 
conscientious effort is being made to 
limit the written case record of the pris- 
oners to essential annotations on the 
principle that writing about the prisoner 
must be reduced to gain time for his 
treatment. These annotations shall be 
made consecutively, and the case record 
must accompany the prisoner wherever 
he is sent. When the treatment is com- 
pleted, the case record must be trans- 
mitted to the parole authorities, who 
upon the final discharge of the parolee 
will send it to the Prison Administra- 
tion for filing. If the individual later 
commits a new crime, the court or treat- 
ment authority can demand the file from 
the Prison Administration. 


Classification committees will be found © 


in all institutions. The best qualified 
one will, of course, be found in the cen- 
tral institution, where an inmate who 
needs a more detailed examination will 
be transferred. Prisoners with sen- 
tences of six months or longer will as 
a rule be examined at that institution. 
In any case, the superintendent will de- 
cide whether or not such a detailed 
study is to be made. 

The district plah also includes the 
novel provision that the psychiatrist of 
the central institution will have the 
right and duty to keep in touch with 
the treatment of the inmates in all the 
‘institutions in the group. He may 
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admit any prisoner he wants to his own 
section of the central institution. 


THE FUTURE 


The next task, in accordance with the 
Zetterberg Plan, will be the reorganiza- 
tion of the treatment of abnormal and 
habitual offenders. A project exists to 
set up an institution of a kind new as 
far as Sweden is concerned.* It had 
been estimated that this clientele needs 
about five hundred beds. The question 
to be decided was whether these beds 
should be distributed over several sepa- 
rate institutions as at present or cen- 
tralized in one. The latter solution was 
not acceptable to our way of thinking. 
The planning committee concluded that 
a middle road could be followed, and 
proposed the erection of several institu- 
tions close together. This arrangement 
would permit the use of a common 
kitchen, heating plant, assembly hall, 
athletic field, hospital, and so forth, 
and yet keep inmates divided into small 
and separated groups. The plan pro- 
vides, therefore, both closed, semiopen, 
and open departments on a single large 
tract. Although a considerable increase 
in personnel—physicians, psychologists, 
social workers, and other treatment per- 
sonnel—is envisaged and there is to be ` 
no skimping in custodial staff and work 
supervisors, the end result would mean 
a considerable saving in costs of opera- 
tion. Comments on the plan, however, 
have revealed great hesitancy. It is 
feared that such a concentration of ab- 
normal offenders may bring trouble. 
The attitude which the government and 
the Parliament will adopt is not yet 
clear. 


“For details see Thorsten Sellin, “The 


' Treatment of Mentally Abnormal Offenders 


in Sweden: A Blueprint of Reform,” in 
Vdrdorganisation fdr Förvarade och Inter- 
nerade (Stockholm: Ministry of Justice, 1953), 
Chap. 12, pp. 91-103. 
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The plan of the committee also pre- 
supposes a reorganization of the after- 
care of those released from the institu- 
tion. It is planned to set up special 


boarding homes and to improve parole 
supervision a great deal, with the ex- 
pectation that the high recidivist rate of 
this class of offenders will be reduced. 


Torsten Eriksson, Cand. Jur., Stockholm, heads a bureau in Swedens Department of 
Justice and ts its expert consultant in penal affairs. He has served as director of various 
penal institutions, as staf member in the Prison Administration, as state inspector of the 
schools for delinquent children, and has participated in the work of numerous official 
commissions. He has studied peral treatment in several European countries and has 
twice visited the United States for the same purpose. He is one of his country’s repre- 
sentatives on the United Nations Consultative Group on the Prevention of Crime and 
the Treatment of Offenders, and has published (in Swedish) Prostitution and Soctety 
(1939), Crime and Society (1940), Gang Criminality (1941), Juvenile Delinquency 
(1942), and numerous articles in professional journals and the periodical press. 
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McCtoy, JoHN J. The Challenge to Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy. Pp. 81. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
$2.00. 

Mr. John J. McCloy, whose experience 
as lawyer, Assistant Secretary of War, 
President of the World Bank, High Com- 
missioner for Germany, and Chairman of 
the Board of the Chase National Bank has 
given him that capacity to understand 
which’ Carlyle in Mirabeau called an eye, 
tells us in this series of lectures delivered 
last year at Harvard University what he 
sees as the nature of the Russian-led Com- 
munist threat, the problems which this 
menace presents to the free world, and 
how the United States may formulate and 
execute domestic and foreign policies which 
will lead the free peoples into surmount- 
ing and surviving this danger. 

The tyrannical and enslaving Soviet-led 
threat, Mr. McCloy points out, is political, 
military, and ideological. It can be met 
and mastered only by a program for free- 
dom not only stronger but equally compre- 
hensive. While the United States towers 
as the colossus of freedom, we alone can- 
not overcome the power of these evil 
forces. We can win this struggle for lib- 


_ lizing and effectively leading the free na- 


tions and peoples of the world and con- 
tinuing to strengthen the institutions of 
the free world such as the United Nations, 
the European community, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, which we have, 
and by building yet other associations 
which will give us the power of effective 
collective action. This is what Mr. Mc- 
Cloy calls the community era of history. 
Effective American leadership demands, 
the author tells us, not only the closest co- 
operation among all the departments and 
agencies of our government which must 
participate in the carrying out of our many- 
sided program, but the men and women 
who conceive and execute our policies must 
have broader training and wider under- 
standing of the problems which we must 
face than has been possessed in the past 
by those who have had the limited infor- 
mation and outlook only of their particu- 
lar department or agency. So Mr. McCloy 
calls for both new policies and new types 
of minds to formulate and implement the 
blueprint of the United States—led forces 
of freedom. \ 
It is essential, Mr. McCloy emphasizes, 
that we cannot win the battle for a free 
world unless we preserve the vitality of our 
own free institutions and traditions and 
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show the unity among ourselves which we 
call upon other free peoples to exhibit 
with us and freedom-loving people every- 
where, 

This book should be required reading for 
every person at the policy level of our 
government, for it depicts the challenging 
magnitude of the struggle in which we are 
engaged and the wisdom, vision, courage, 
and strength which the mastering of this 
menace will demand. 

CLAUDE DENSON PEPPER 


Miami, Florida 
CHAMBERLIN, WuLrum Henry. Beyond 
Containment. Pp. vii, 406. Chicago: 


Henry Regnery Company, 1953. $5.00 

Mr. Chamberlin has written a number of 
informative books on the Soviet Union, 
most of them moderate in tone and all of 
them based upon wide personal cbserva- 
tions in Russia, Like most others he has 
become increasingly critical of. the Soviet 
government and its foreign policizs In 
this, his latest book, we find no trace of a 
former belief that far from being an ag- 
gressor the Soviets entertained an almost 
pathological fear of an attack by others. 
The reasons for this changed opinion are 
conclusive and are marshaled effectively. 

Beyond Containment, although -ts title 
would seem to promise a program for fu- 
ture action, is devoted chiefly to an ac- 
count of our deteriorating relations with 
Russia after World War TI. It is the au- 
thor’s contention that the developments of 
these years, so unfavorable to interests of 
the United States, were largely th2 result 
of the mistaken foreign policies o? Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman. The “ap- 
peasement” policy at Yalta, the insistence 
upon the unconditional surrender by Ger- 
many and Japan, the failure to furnish 
adequate aid to the Chinese Nationalists, 
all these policies created power vacuums 
in both the West and the East and were, 
so the author contends, an invitetion to 
the Soviets to press forward to their goal 
of world domination. After Roosevelt’s 
“appeasement” came Truman’s “zontain- 
ment,” an improvement “on the former 
yet wholly inadequate to meet the present 
crisis. What then should be done? Here 
the author becomes less definite. Our 
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“main objective,” he says, “should be to 
divide our enemies and do everything pos- 
sible for the disintegration of the Com- 
munist empire,” an echo of the campaign 
speeches of 1952 which caused such trem- 
ors of fear among our European allies. 

Mr. Chamberlin, however, is no advocate 
of World War III. Instead, he believes 
that “Coexistence with a swollen dictator- 
ship like the Soviet Union is possible only 
on the basis of equal or superior strength, 
military, economic, diplomatic, moral.” 
Against this view Mr. Truman would prob- 
ably not protest since it is exactly the one 
he frequently himself expressed. The new 
program is thus not substantially different 
from the old. 

If, as is intimated, the first American 
crusade resulted in the establishment of 
Communism and the second in its enor- 
mous expansion, one may well pause to 
reflect on the probability of the ultimate 
good that might result from a third, 
whether hot or cold. It may well be that 
there is no definitive solution for the prob- 
lems confronting a nation placed in the 
position of world leadership. Perhaps we 
too shall have to learn, as others in the 
past have had to learn, to live with our 
troubles, uncomfortable as that prospect 
may be. Perhaps even old-fashioned diplo- 
matic negotiations based on realistic power 
situations may promise more in the long 
run than crusades, however high the moral 
and legal plane upon which they rest 

' Emer D. GRAPER 

University of Pittsburgh 


LANGER, WintiaAM L., and S. EVERETT 
GLEASON. The Undeclared War, 1940- 
1941. Pp. xvi, 963. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. $10.00. 

. The jointly authored study of United 

States foreign policy between 1937 and , 

1941, of which this is the second volume, 

has provoked an array of assessments by 

a glitcering galaxy of reviewers. The en- 

cyclopedic proportions (over 1,700 pages 

in both volumes), the outstanding reputa- 
tions of its authors who were enabled to 
give four years of their time to its prepa- 
ration (the Rockefeller Foundation pro- 
vided $139,000 while the Sloan Foundation 
gave $10,000), and the sources which were 
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made available to these privileged research- 
ers come dangerously close to making of 
the study “the final word.” McGeorge 
Bundy has written that the magnificent 
achievement of collection and organization 
is so thorough it will not have to be done 
again. If the authors themselves would 
not quite agree with Mr. Bundy’s enthusi- 
astic appraisal, it is only because they are 
quite aware of the questions left unan- 
swered by their narrative. 

Perhaps the most brilliant analysis of 
the first volume, which would apply in part 
to the second, was made in a review article 
by E. Malcolm Carroll in the January 1953 
South Atlantic Quarterly. Mr. Carroll 
raised the question of scholarly detach- 
ment of authors who had identified them- 
selves so closely with the government dur- 
ing the war and afterwards. He ques- 
tioned whether Russian motives could be 
assessed so easily and categorically with- 
out sufficient documentation, and he la- 
mented the lack of consideration for the 
direct relations between the United States 
and Germany, 

This second volume chronicles the events 
of 1940 and 1941, and like the first con- 
centrates its attention upon developing 
world conditions as they impinge upon 
American foreign policy. While many 
have regretted the detail required of this 
approach, it is nevertheless to be expected 
that it should have been the orientation of 
historians who have specialized in the bal- 
ance of power. Their assumption that 
conditions abroad assume primacy over 
public opinion in the formulation of U. S. 
foreign policy is implicit in the remark 
“Not until the autumn of 1941 aid the wn- 
relenting pressure of, ugly facts lead the 
American people to at least tacit accept- 
ance of undeclared and limited war against 
Germany in the Atlantic.” It may be that 
this assumption has led them to under- 
value the role public opinion plays in the 
formulation of policy. In any event, it is 
apparent to this reader that the authors 
have not attempted to compare and con- 
trast the opinion polls they rely on so 
heavily with other barometers of articu- 
lated attitudes which have been available. 
To conclude, therefore, that Roosevelt 
often lagged behind public opinion is valid 
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only in so far as the authors’ conclusions 
on the public temper are exact. 
Martin B. Travis, JR. 
Stanford University 


Hitcer, Gustav, and Atrrep G. MEYER. 
The Incompatible Allies: A Memoir- 
History of German-Soviet Relations, 
1918-1941. Pp. xiii, 350. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1953. $500. 


This excellent book begins like a mys- 
tery novel: a silent handshake inside the 
Moscow Kremlin in the early dawn, and 
four pages later five shots and Count Mir- 
bach lies dead. The farewell of Count von 
der Schulenberg and Gustav Hilger to 
Molotov on June 22, 1941 came a few 
hours after Hitler had broken his treaties 
of non-aggression and friendship by send- 
ing planes to bomb Soviet targets. This 
was 23 years after the assassination of the 
first German ambassador to Soviet Russia 
on July 6, 1918. This book is the history 
of German-Soviet relations during these 23 
years, a narrative supplemented and en- 
riched by the recollections of Mr. Hilger, 
a German born in Russia, who as a Ger- 
man official took part in or observed the 
conduct of these relations. 

These recollections give support to the 
belief that the Soviet leaders found it 
easier and more congenial to deal with 
Germans of the military and the imperial 
tradition and later with the Nazis than 
with officials of democracies—German or 
any other. For example, during the days 
of the Weimar Republic the Kremlin was 
in hot water with the Reich political au- 
thorities more often than with the mili- 
tary authorities, with whom they were col- 
laborating secretly. Messrs. Hilger and 
Meyer add to our knowledge of this hush- 
hush military collaboration, which was ex- 
posed but not liquidated until 1933 when 
Hitler suddenly ordered the Reichswehr to 
close down all its activities in Russia. One 
aspect of this military collaboration not 
mentioned here but revealed by the late 
V. N. Ipatieff in his The Life of a Chemist 
(1946) relates to joint preparation of 
poison gas which Germany and Russia had 
agreed to share in case of war. Many of 
the high-ranking Red officers and diplo- 
mats involved in this Soviet-German col- 
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laboration were victims of the purges of 
1936-38. 

Hitler’s “virtual declarations of cold war 
against Bolshevism” furnished Stalin with 
a convenient justification for his liquida- 
tion of potential rivals. But Messrs. Hilger 
and Meyer believe that this elimination of 
the allegedly “ ‘pro-German'” faction was 
in fact “a necessary preparation for the 
German-Soviet alliance” of 1939. They 
also believe that Stalin and Hitler, for dif- 
ferent reasons, were influenced by the 
Munich conference to decide that Rus- 
sian-German collaboration was more to the 
advantage of both dictatorships than con- 
tinuation of their cold war. 

Once Stalin was convinced that the Nazis 
might agree to an ideological armistice he 
went to great lengths to show his willing- 
ness to make Hitler’s enemies his enemies 
and to collaborate in the congenial task of 
destroying what was left of parliamentary 
democracy in Europe. Once the trade, 
non-aggression, and friendship treaties with 
the secret protocol dividing the territories 


to be conquered were signed, the Soviet | 


rulers appear to have fulfilled their obli- 
gations more fully and promptly than the 
Nazis. ‘There were difficulties, of course, 
but Communists and Nazis seem to have 
had fewer troubles while the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics was supplying ma- 
terials to the Nazis than Communists and 
Americans- had later when the Americans 
were supplying materials to the Russians. 

This beautiful friendship between Stalin 
and Hitler soon came to an end ag each 
became convinced that the other was 
breaking the agreement in order to gain 
territories or advantages that both coveted. 
Hitler decided that the Soviet Union was 
getting stronger and, if Germany were to 
settle accounts, as sooner or later she must, 
it had better be soon. On December 18, 
1940, five weeks after Molotov had visited 
Berlin to bargain for a new settlement, 
Hitler gave orders for Operation Bar- 
barossa vito crush Soviet Russia in a swift 
campaign.” Meanwhile, in the U.S.S.R. 
anyone who spread, rumors about a pos- 
sible Soviet-Nazi war was sent to jail 
One gets the impression taat Stalin was 
unpleasantly surprized by tae swiitness of 
the Nazi conquests, that he feared, dis- 
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trusted, and at the same time respected 
Hitler, and that he was ready to bargain 
and make concessions to avoid a break. 
He did not see in Hitler his own weakness, 
that “dizziness from success” by which dic- 
tators are so often afflicted and destroyed. 
Haroro H. FISHER 
Stanford University 


Deutscu, Karr W. Nationalism and So- 
cial Communication: An Inquiry into 
the Foundations of Nationality. Pp. x, 
252. Cambridge, Mass.: The Technol- 
ogy Press, jointly with John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, 1953. $5.00. 

The writer of this review is not a stu- 
dent of nationalism and is therefore di- 
rectly concerned only with Mr. Deutsch’s 
program for investigating it. A proposal 
to study nationalism with akl the relevant 
methods of the social sciences is not easily 
distinguished from a proposal that we all 
resolve to be just as intelligent as we can. 
This book is so clear (I do not mean that 
it is easy to read at every point, but that 
its difficulties are resident in the subject 
matter rather than-the language employed 
to treat it) and so responsible that its 
hortatory quality does not offend, but it 
remains true of this work—as it is of 
other proposals for broad interdisciplinary 
research—that study design cannot substi- 
tute for what used to be called providence; 
that is, for our responses to events as they 
occur. Long before Mr. Deutsch’s pro- 
gram could be carried out in toto we 
should have been forced to reformulate it 
a dczen times. 

Experience in research aimed at inform- 
ing those who make policy in industry and 
government suggests that in social re- 
search as in the lives of individuals we 
mus: limit the span of our attention to 
protlems generated by particular social 
changes or dictated by particular goals. 
And, if there is no time to think about the 
meaning of our partial successes or our 
failures, there is, for the purposes of sci- 
ence, no time at all. In reading Mr. 
Deutsch one feels (especially in his earlier 
chapters) that he is trying to arrange mat- 
ters so that we can skip the stage of re- 
formulation or reflection which assimilates 
our earlier results. If we coud do this, 
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would not events themselves force us (as 
* they always have so far) to change our 
perspectiver 

To particularize: I am much more im- 
pressed by Mr. Deutsch’s sixth and sev- 
enth chapters which make ingenious use of 
new combinations of existing social science 
techniques for area study than I am by his 
suggestion that we study the ability of a 
people to communicate with one another 
as the prime index of nationality, taking 
as our model of communication the com- 
munications engineer’s concept of the trans- 
missibility of message units through vari- 
ous systems such as telephone networks 
or between the elements of an electronic 
calculator. Of the practicability and de- 
sirability of such studies there can be 
no question. One may wonder, however, 
whether the results would be “critical” 
with respect to such an extensive concept 
as nationalism. z 

More important perhaps is the question 
of the size of the enterprise to which Mr. 
Deutsch would be committing his energies. 
He is so possessed by his sense of the 
moral and political urgency of understand- 
ing nationalism that he proposes in effect 
to measure the ability of the people of the 
world to understand each other. Is it im- 
proper to say that any undertaking on the 
large scale he proposes is itself a matter 
of national policy? And that it therefore 
requires that its initiators and directors 
be in possession of national power? Mr. 
Deutsch is not a technocrat, but his en- 
thusiasm for world organization leads him 
to suggest means which the social sciences 
cannot, in isolation from the directing pow- 
ers of the society, responsibly employ on 
so large a scale. 

~ Ermo C. WILSON 
New York City 


EEK, Hape. Freedom of Informathon 
as a Project of International Legisla- 
tion: A Study of International Law in 
Making. Pp. 176. Uppsala: A.-B. 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln (for the 
Royal University Library of Uppsala), 
1953. 12 kr. 

The United Nations has been able to 
place international discussion of freedom 
of information in a setting of grand de- 
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sign—the ideals of the Four Freedoms 
articulated as the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. The indifference which 
plagued the efforts of the League of Na- 
tions in this field is gone, but the same 
difficulties and dilemmas are present. This 
book reports on the conferences dealing 
with the transmission of news and the 
right of correction, 1949 and 1952, and the 
drafts of the covenant on freedom of in- 
formation, 1948, 1949, and 1951. 

There is as yet, despite a great deal of 
earnest work, limited reality in efforts to 
transmute these ideals into international 
law. The antagonists in East and West 
hold their bitter, mutually-exclusive posi- 
tions and the East is excluded from these 
proposed covenants by their terms. But 
the nations for which the documents are 
intended are spaced widely in their devel- 
opment of political freedom. Some baldly 
censor the press Most of the delegates 
taking part were instructed on the assump- 
tion that it was quite proper to pass the 
current of international news through the 


“magnetic field of nationalism, 


Mr. Eek has ably placed the conference 
materials in their social contexts and has 
noted differences in traditional legal stand- 
ards of freedom of the press. Drawing on 
sources outside the conferences with which 
he deals, he discussed press industrialism, 
monopolism, professionalism, and perform- 
ance standards. Linked with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, these topics 
are domestic and controversial. Efforts to 
deal with them by international law are 
wholly unsupported by legal machinery ‘to 
handle litigation. In bringing them into 
the frame of reference, Mr. Eek adds to 
the unreality which persists in this field. 
He has left to his readers, however, evalua- 
tion of the chances of forming interna- 
tional legal institutions which can deal with 
such problems, 

The author was a member of the U.N. 
secretariat for four years. In the case of 
the several freedom of information confer- 
ences, Mr. Eek did what many a staff man 
has wanted to do before: After the meet- 
ings were over, he sorted out the litter and 
prepared a draft convention of his own 
which he felt would improve chances of 
ratification. ‘This draft stands now un- 
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tested by discussion as only one man’s - 


opinion, but it may gain in importance if 
discussed by succeeding commissions. Cer- 
tainly the service performed is one of use- 
fulness to international society. 

The principal need of teachers was for 
a book which would clearly separate and 
also relate the major documents and the 
arguments which explain them. Since Mr. 
Eek chose to go outside the conference 
rooms for useful material about the press 
and society, he should also have brought in 
the Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press (1948). As 
it is, his valuable and helpful book is di- 
rected too much at the departed delegates. 

The editing and proofreading are not 
up to professional standards, and this is 
especially to be regretted in a book pub- 
lished for a distinguished university. 

J. EDWARD GERALD 
` University of Minnesota 
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WALLACE, DonaLp H. Eccnomic Controls 
and Defense. Pp. xiii, 260. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1953. $2.00. 


The subject of Economic Controls and 
Defense contains very little to make it a 
subject of any long time interest or of 
any interest whatsoever except in periods 
of extreme emergency. The fact that 
Donald Wallace was able to write so in- 
terestingly about this sukject, which so 
many people seek to avoid is a tribute to 
his long background in the practical as- 
pects of controls. Unless one has lived 
with the problem of attempting to find 
a common meeting ground between the 
theories of defense control3 and the prac- 
tical. application of the same, he could 
not have a proper appreciation of the 
depth of thought in the contents of Mr. 
Wallace’s book. 

This work is one that should be a “must” 
for government officials who are working 
on stand-by programs. It outlines most 
clearly the pitfalls that must be avoided, 
the danger of too much reliance on direct 
controls, the benefits and disabilities of 
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indirect controls, and yet weighs all of 
these against the greater danger of infia- ” 
tion. It does not in any way attempt 
to glorify the benefits to be derived from 
a program of controls even in an emergency 
period, for although controls can only 
exist as long as some popular support can 
be maintained for the same during periods 
that are generally recognized as dangerous, 
even in those periods a program is subject 
to constant attack, both frontal and flank. 
The best way to minimize these attacks 
is to have a program so well prepared 
that attention can be given to the current 
problems of adjustments that are so often 
used by the detractors of the program. 

VYallace’s work is one of the best text- 
books I have ever had the opportunity 
of reading on this subject. It is concise 
and yet it is complete. It meets the re- 
quirements of the economists, and yet it 
is clear enough for the layman to secure 
a comprehension of the problems involved. 
It discusses most clearly the fine lines of 
demarcation as to when each program of 
controls might be the most effective, and 
it points out most clearly the dangers of 
each program. The reading of this volume 
when the stress of the immediate prob- 
lems is not with us should be very helpful 
to all those. who might later be involved, 
whether- it be from the standpoint of 
business or of government. 

MICHAEL V. DISALLE 
Toledo, Ohio 


Mason, ALPHEUS T. The Supreme Court: 
Vehicle of Revealed Truth or Power 
Group, 1930-1937. Pp. 58. Boston: 
Boston University Press, 1953. $2.50. 


This little book of less than sixty pages 
contains the text of three lectures de- 
livered at Boston University in 1953 on 
the Gasper C. Bacon foundation. One 
may wonder initially why Professor Mason 
felt either a need or a desire to repeat once 
moze the oft-told story of the events that 
led up to the Roosevelt court plan of 
1937 and to the sudden reversal of po- 
sition by the Supreme Court that did so 
much to bring about the defeat of that 
plan. But before one has read many pages 
the answer is clear, for this is by all odds 
one of the most informative and sophisti- 
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cated analyses of the Hughes Court yet 
available. Chief Justice Hughes is the 
central figure in these pages, but he is 
not their hero. That role is reserved for 
Justice Stone. Indeed, it is probable 
that this is a preliminary study to the de- 
finitive biography of the latter justice that 
is presumably to issue from Professor 
Mason’s pen at some later date. If so, 
it holds high promise for the later work. 

Let it be clear that this is a highly 
meritorious study in its own right. This 
reviewer knows of no other similar essay 
that more completely and convincingly 
destroys the theory of the Supreme Court 
as an automatic purveyor of immutable 
justice or as a dispassionate arbiter of 
the early New Deal legislation. Merlo 
Pusey’s recent biography of Hughes is the 
latest of a long line of works to give sup- 
port to this theory, and in some ways 
Professor Mason’s analysis of the anti-New 
Deal decisions of the Hughes Court is a 
conscious refutation-of the Pusey position. 
Mason does concede that there is some- 
thing to be said for Pusey’s claim that 
there was no essential change between 
Hughes’s position in the Schechter case 
and that in the Jones and Laughlin case, 
but he adds that this was merely the 
result of “the most characteristic feature 
of the Chief Justice’s leading opinions— 
that built-in escape hatch through which 
he might move later on, in whatever di- 
rection expediency might. then seem to 
demand” (p. 54). : 

In fact, the most striking thing about 
this book is the critical language used to 
describe Chief Justice Hughes. Moreover, 
Mason finds support for his views in the 
Stone-Frankfurter correspondence of the 
period, to which he has had access. The 
blunt way in which these two men re- 
ferred to Hughes in their correspondence 
is amazing. After the Court’s change of 
position in 1937, Frankfurter (still pro- 
fessor at the Harvard Law School) seem- 
ingly had Hughes in mind when he re- 
ferred in a letter to Stone to “a synthetic 
halo being fitted upon the head of one of 
the. most politically calculating of men.” 
There is more of the same. 

All students of the Supreme Court will 
find this little essay fascinating reading 
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and a highly intelligent analysis of a crucial 
period in American constitutional history. 
Ropert K. CARR 
Dartmouth College 


Weexs, O. Douctas. Texas Presidential 
Politics in 1952. Public Affairs Series 
Number 16. Pp. x, 116. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1953. $1.25 paper; 
$2.00 cloth. i . 
The 1952 presidential election was quite 

different, in its essential character, from 

any of the other forty-one in our history. 

The disciplined armies of organized po- 

litical parties were less conspicuous than 

in any contest since 1860. The amorphous 
electorate divided into all sorts of ad koc 
organizations. Our partisan politics lost 
its non-ideological character. In 1912 and 
1932, liberal thrusts struck at the respect- 
able way of things. In 1952, there oc- 
curred the greatest conservative reaction 
in our history. It was more pronounced 
than its prototype of 1920, since the threat 
posed by the barbarian hordes beyond the 

Vistula was more real than that of the 

American Socialists and “Wobblies” after 

World War I. There was a bit of Theo- 

dore Roosevelt’s “standing at Armageddon 

and battling for the Lord,” but there was 
more of the grim desperation of Chalons, 

and Tours, and Vienna. . 

In no state more than Texas was politics 
ubtraditional. Both parties were split. In 
fact, there were four parties in this funda- 
mentalist uniparty state. Douglas Weeks 
has done an excellent job in tracing the 
course of each of these movements. The 
author and his excellent corps of assistants 
observed precinct meetings and county and 
state conventions of both the regular and 
“rump” variety. Minorities bolted all over 
the plains of Texas. Sometimes the bolters 
were the Loyalist Democrats, sometimes 
the Shivercrats; sometimes the Taftites, 
sometimes the lusty Eisenhower amateurs. 
The confusion of two Democratic and two 
Republican state conventions was worse 
confounded by two slates of delegates to 
each of the great Chicago conventions, by 
struggles in national committees, in con- * 
vention credential committees, and finally 
on the floors of both national conventions. 

Most of the data were collected for the 
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Cooperative Research Project on Conven- 
tion Delegations of the American Political 
Science Association. But the author has 
gone beyond the convention delegations to 
the study of the general eleccion. He 
analyzes the four competing groups with 
respect to geographic, social, and economic 
factors. And he gives some atzention to 
' future Texas political allegianc>. I am 
quite in agreement with his contention that 


“Presidential Republicans” in the South ` 


are not, per se, a herald of a two-party 
system there. An enduring Fepublican 
. Party can emerge only as it builcs its local 
organization and achieves a continuing 
leadership which strives to win elections— 
and not merely to await the patronage 
crumbs which fall from a national Republi- 
can table. The South may indeed become, 
in the immediate future, the “swing sec- 
tion” of the United States, moving as a 
bloc to support the less objectionable of 
the two great parties. 
Correz A. M. EWING 
University of Oklahoma 


New York, Temporary State Commission 
to Study the Organizational Structure 
of the Government of the City of New 
York. Four Steps to Better Govern- 
ment of New York City. Pp. 137. Al- 
bany, New York, 1953. No price. 


A spirited contest between the Mayor of 
New York City and the Governcr of New 
York State over the exact nature of the 
deficiencies and disabilities of the metro- 
politan government led, in 1953, to the 
establishment of a commissior charged 
with the duty of examining said govern- 
ment and reporting thereon tc the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature. This report is 
the result of that study. The Chairman 
of the State Committee was Mr. Devereaux 
C. Josephs; there were a Vice-Chairman 
and seven commissioners (one of whom, 
Professor Belle Zeller, is a political scien- 
tist). The staff was headed by Mr. Arthur 
Goldberg, as Counsel, and Professor Wal- 
lace S. Sayre, as Director of Research. 

Early in 1950 the Board of Estimate, 
at the Mayor’s (O’Dwyer’s) bicding, had 
established a Mayor’s Committee on Man- 
agement Survey. This Committee was 
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presided over by Mr. Lazarus Joseph, who 
is not’ the same person as the chairman 
of the state committee although the names 
are similar. The Director of Research 
was Professor Luther Gulick. Several of 
the people who served as staff members or 
consultants with Dr. Gulick were associated 
with the state committee. Therefore, al- 
though these two committees seem to have 
been inspired by different conceptions, those 
who did the work in each committee are 
either the same persons or people with the 
same background, experience, and point of 
view. | 

In many respects, the Sayre report is 
based on the findings of the Gulick report 
—if one may distinguish the reports by 
the names of the respective directors of 
research. The differences lie in the fact 
that the Gulick study is a very compre- 
hensive one (it took years to complete 
whereas the Sayre study took only months) 
and in the fact that its recommendations 
are highly detailed. Yet the two reports 
are obviously closely related and the later 
one is built on the earlier one. 

The state report makes four recom- 
mendations. First, that there be a City 
Administrator, whose function would be 
similar to those of the typical city man- 
ager, with certain important modifications. 
Of these, the most significant is that he 
should be the “Mayor’s man,” completely 
subordinated and responsible to the Mayor, 
even though in actual practice he would 
exercise nearly complete authority over the 
management of the city’s affairs. The 
second recommendation is that the office 
of Deputy Mayor be retained, but with 
certain modifications, chiefly in the repre- 
sentative and ceremonial fields. The third 
recommendation is that the performance 
budget system be introduced. The fourth 
is that there be established a modern per- 
sonnel system clearly responsible to the 
Mayor through the City Administrator. 

By making these specific recommenda- 
tions the state committee renders an ex- 
tremely valuable service. Firmly grounded 
on the research carried out under Dr. 
Gulick’s direction as well as on scores of 
other studies made in similar fields, it 
lifts out of the mass of recommendations 
made by the Mayor’s Committee the most 
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significant and comprehensible reforms im- 
plicit in the larger study. 

The state committee appears to have 
found a way to satisfy the demand for‘a 
general manager for New York City with- 
out diminishing the political importance 
of the Mayor’s office. Already the new 
mayor, Mr. Robert F. Wagner, seems to 
have accepted the challenge by putting 
Luther Gulick in a position to test the va- 
lidity of the proposal that there, be an ef- 


fective reorganization of the metropolitan ' 


executive. As the Sayre report indicates, 
there has now been adequate study. There 
is ground for hope that action will be 
taken along the lines of these recommenda- 
tions. Not until these steps are taken does 
it seem likely that the major proposals of 
the Gulick report will be adopted. 
Roy V. PEEL 
University of Utah 


Marsu, BENJAMIN C. Lobbyist for the 
People: A Record of Fifty Years. Pp. 
xii, 224. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1953. $3.00. 


This book is an autobiography of Mr. 
Marsh who organized a “‘peoples’ lobby,” 
located at Washington, D. C. He did not 
work for himself or for a private interest. 
As he, himself, says (p. 34), “While it is 
true that the blood of the kickers is the 
seed of reform, it is equally true that in 
America a good many kickers—reformers 
—are extremely anxious to get into the 
class they are most vigorously damning. 
They want to abolish classes by getting 
into the class they want to abolish. That’s 
one way to do it.” 

At the turn of the century, these people 
of Mr. Marsh’s type were known as “pro- 
fessional reformers,” and in recent years 
they have been described as “do gooders.” 
He had the confidence of the Almighty but 
lacked the necessary omniscience. He was 
carried away by the current wave of so- 
cialism and seemed to think that a “planned 
economy” could settle all the ills of man 
in society. Unlike a leading American so- 
cialist who has been converted away from 
such specious opinions, he was not per- 
suaded that socialism would not work and 
that it “enslaved the individual.” He in- 
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sisted that “the three great bulwarks of re- 
action in America today are organized re- 
ligion, organized labor and organized farm- 
ers” (p. 207). He adds that “the program 
we urged, with the exception of heavier 
taxation of land values, is much like that 
of the British labor party and the moder- 
ate Socialist parties of Europe” (p. 208). 

Were it not for the sincerity of Mr. 
Marsh, he would have been a most accom- 
plished demagogue, but there is no doubt 
of the man’s sincerity. However far he 
wrongly wandered in the remedies he ad- 
vocated to cure the ills of society, there 
are many shrewd observations in the book, 
for he knew “Roosevelt’s unlimited ca- 
pacity to fool a lot of people a good deal 
of the time” (p. 109). 

A careful reading of the book from cover 
to cover brings this reviewer to the con- 
clusion that its main value is in the fact 
that it affords a psychological study of a 
professional do-gooder, and also recounts 
many of the struggles of those who would 
substitute a European system of govern- 
mental control of the affairs, perhaps both 
public and private, of the American peo- 
ple for the free enterprise system that has 
been the cause of much of their outstand- 
ing success for the past century and a half. 

WILLIAM STARR MYERS 

Princeton, New Jersey 


MIDDLETON, ARTHUR Pæroœ. Tobacco 
Coast: A Maritime History of Chesa- 
peake Bay in the Colonial Era. Edited 
by George Carrington Mason. Pp. xii, 
482. Newport News, Va.: Mariners’ 
Museum, 1953. $5.00. i 


Neither the title nor the subtitle of Dr. 
Middleton’s monograph quite describes its 
contents. It might be called: “Aspects of 
the Economic History of Virginia and 
Maryland, 1607-1775.” It begins with a 
well-informed account of the ocean pas- 
sage from Europe to Chesapeake Bay, with 
emphasis on the conditions of travel and 
the art of navigation. Then follow two 
excellent chapters describing the physiog- 
raphy of the region and its flora and fauna. 
Part Two surveys the tobacco trade, the 
slave trade, commerce with the West In- 
dies and southern Europe, the fur trade, 
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and internal and intercolonial commerce. 
The concluding section consists of chap- 
ters on ships aad shipbuilding, the mer- 
“chant marine, masters anc mariners, the 
convoy system, naval defense, and prizes 
and privateers. 

The topical arrangement of data is sug- 
gestive of an encyclopedia. The work 
treats many special subjects, such as fer- 
ries, pilots, the volume o? shipping, to- 
bacco inspection, and the fisheries. Each 
topic is treated in isolation; hence the ar- 
rangement does not give a full sense of 
total situations, relationships, or large- 
scale movements and changes. A discus- 
-sion of the-methods of producing tobacco 
is somewhat foreign to the general mari- 
time theme; yet the work does not deal 
with other important features of the in- 
ternal economy, such as land tenure, the 
size of farms, or social classes. Two im- 
portant aspects of commerce——currency 
and foreign exchange—are ignored. Equally 
unfortunate is the failure to include an 
adequate discussion of the English Acts of 
Trade and Navigation, under which the 
Chesapeake trade was carried on. And 
one regrets that the author has not offered 
an appraisal of the effects of the British 
colonial system. He shows that commerce 
bound Virginia and Maryland more closely 
to Britain than was the case with respect 
to any other mainland colory. Why, then, 
did the area that was most closely tied to 
Britain, commercially, take the lead in re- 
sisting Britain’s rule? 

Mr, Middleton’s research has been wide 
and thorough; hence his study presents an 
exceptionally large amount of new mate- 
rial. His scholarship is accurate and pre- 
cise. Most of his accounts of the subjects 
he has treated are the best now available. 
The writing—clear, forceful, and concise— 
imparts a sense of assurance that comes 
from mastery of a subject. The book be- 
longs in company with the works of Bruce, 
Wertenbaker, U. B. Phillins, and L. C. 
Gray. Among the many interesting con- 
tributions, two stand out. One shows how 
the Chesapeake network of waterways made 
possible the tobacco industry: the delicate 
nature of the cured leaf precluded long 
hauls by land. The second explains how 
the Chesapeake region was riveted to Brit- 
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ain in trade by virtue of the convoy sys- 
tem that was employed during the Anglo- 
French wars. 
Curtis P. NETTELS 
Cornell University 


FISHER, Dororay CanFreELD Vermont 
Tradition: The Biography of an Out- 
look on Life. Pp. 488. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company, 1953. $4.50. 


Mrs. Fisher here undertakes to define 
the Vermont tradition. She is much con- 
cerned with Vermont history, but the his- 
tory is not an end in itself. Rather, the 
author uses the story of Vermont’s past to 
show how it “shaped, molded and created 
Vermont character.” This is an attempt 
to relate “the growth of the tradition by 
which the people of Vermont... live, 
measure the relative importance... of 
the diverse elements of human existence, 
decide what makes life worth the great 
effort of living.” 

After two introductory chapters, the 
book really begins with the story of the 
settling of western Vermont in the 1760's. 
Two chapters set forth the contrast be- 
tween the free farmers of western Con- 
necticut, many of whom moved to Ver- 


‘ mont, and their neighbors in New York. 


Much of the bitterness of the Yorker con- 
troversy, Mrs. Fisher believes, as well as 
the rugged individualism that is part of the 
Vermont tradition, stems from this con- 
trast between freedom and New World 
serfdom. There are two interesting chap- 
ters on the Revolution and on the New 
Hampshire Grants controversy and a fasci- 
nating one on the great Vermont folk hero 
—Ethan Allen. 

The problem of political survival was 
settled when Vermont entered the Union 
in 1791; the question of economic survival 
remained. In three provocative chapters, 
the author sets forth as many important 
milestones in Vermont’s struggle against 
poverty: the potash industry, the importa- 
tion of Merino sheep, and the breeding of 
the Morgan horse. There is a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the financial ruin that seemed to 
face the state at the close of the Civil War, 
and of how four different crises were re- 
solved. There is a concluding chapter 
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which defends the author’s thesis that the 
Vermont tradition has not been destroyed, 
or even dissipated, in this atomic age. 
This is a fascinating book. The organi- 
zation and approach are original, the au- 
thor’s convictions are as stanch as her re- 


search was diligent, and her style is de- ' 


lightful—as witness this: 

“Set to write of that peaceful, cheerful 
swarming out from the old hives to found 
new communities, a Vermont pen begins to 
dance and gambol, to toss its head and 
gallop down the page like a colt let out 
from the barn to spring sunshine. For it 
was springtime—no matter what the sea- 
son of the year—to those forward-looking 
young people stepping confidently along 
the roads and trails leading them to the 
future.” 

Since this book was written, a commu- 
nity near the author’s home has banned 
books, an action that must have made Mrs. 
Fisher wince. We shall hope, however, 
that she ıs right and that the tradition of 
freedom and the admiration of integrity 
remain inviolate in the Green Mountain 
State. 

Raps Apams BROWN 

Cornish Flat, New Hampshire 


FLEXNER, JAMES Tuomas. The Traitor 
and The Spy: Benedict Arnold and John 
André. Pp. x, 431. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1953. $5.75. 


When an officer of high military rank 
tries to sell his honor, it is hardly pleas- 
ant to lack for takers or to be lec- 
tured by an enemy subaltern. Yet that 
is what happened to Benedict Arnold in 
1779 because he seemed to the British 
strangely inactive after his treasonable of- 
fer. Wounded in body and mind, he actu- 
ally had nothing of worth to offer the 
enemy until he finally persuaded Washing- 
ton to place him in command of West 
Point, 

Arnold was consumed by a personal am- 
bition for social recognition, a quality of 
his character that originated in the hu- 
miliating experiences of his childhood. 
Learning then that a display of bravery 
would bring praise from his playmates, he 
later used the same technique on a grander 
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scale as a merchant speculator and a soldier 
of the American Revolution. When poli- 
ticlans and accountants—neither of whom 
he ever understood—denied him the hon- 
ors he thought his courage and wounds 
should have brought to him, he used his 
authority as commandant of Philadelphia 
to engage in illegal trade. Even with the 
additional income, he still supported his 
lovely second wife, Peggy Shippen, in a 
state far beyond his financial means, - 

Peggy was equally as ambitious as was 
Arnold and seems to have been the leader 
in entering into the treasonable plot with 
John André. When, however, the treason 
was discovered, her hysterics appeared 
genuine enough to convince even Hamilton 
and Washington that she was entirely in- 
nocent. Aaron Burr later learned her true 
role but kept it a secret until after her 
death. 

John André entered the British army as 
an officer who was ambitious to gain rec- 
ognition only through his literary produc- 
tions. While a prisoner of war under 
brutish American guards, however, he ac- 
quired an intense hatred of the leveling 
tendencies of the Americans, a hatred that 
eventually led him to urge his commander 
to slaughter them without mercy. Thus 
firmly convinced of the righteousness of 
his cause and sustained by a zeal and 
courage surpassing Arnold’s, André entered 
into acts of espionage in contacting Arnold 
that finally brought him to the gallows. 
There he displayed a courage which made 
him a hero on two continents. 

James Thomas Flexner has told this 
stirring story entertainingly. Without be- 
coming bookish or psychological, he has 
related certain experiences and circum- 
stances that may put one in the mood to 
engage in treason or espionage. Because 
of the current spy hunt, his account 1s most 
timely. Of the three principals, only André 
comprehended the political implications of 
the struggle. 

This volume is important, too, because 
of the new information presented in it. In 
England and Australia André family papers 
have been discovered that do much -to 
change the accepted picture of the dashing 
counterintelligence officer. Moreover, a 
more important book on the traitor than 
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this one probably has not been published 
since I. N. Arnold’s Life of Benedict 
Arnold in 1880. 
Rosert Leroy HELDRUP 
Mary Washington College of 
The University of Virginia 


BERTHOFF, RowLAND TAPPAN. British Im- 
migrants in Industrsal Americc, 1790- 
1950. Pp. 288. Cambridge Mass.: 

_ Harvard University Press, 1955. $5.00. 
Rowland Berthoff’s British Immigrants 

in Industrial America fills £ gap in immi- 
grant literature all the moze striking be- 
cause the rest of the wall has beer so thor- 
oughly bricked up. There are mary studies 
of British immigration in colonial days, 
books about every kind and sort of conti- 
nental European immigrant to the United 
States and innumerable impressions of 
British visitors who were our guests for a 
weekend or for a decade oz anything be- 
tween. But the “forgotten man” has been 
the nineteenth-century British immigrant 
workingman in the American mine or fac- 
tory. 

As the author himself points out, there 
are many reasons why this should have 
been so. Barring the’ Welsh, and a few 
Scottish highlanders, no contrast of lan- 
guage kept the immigrant under special ob- 
servation. The British-American was sim- 
ply taken for granted, while politicians and 
sociologists alike directed all their atten- 


tion to the southern Irish, the Germans, 


the Italians, and the eastern Europeans. 
Moreover, the tempo of British _mmigra- 
tion, though it increased throughout most 
of the nineteenth century, did rot show 
such a sudden and spectacular rise as that 
of some other national elements. Except 
that most British immigraticn wert to the 
northern states, and there was a strong 
concentration of Welsh miners in Pennsy]l- 
vania, there was little of the intense locali- 
zation which existed in so many other 
cases. 

Unlike most immigrants, the British 
moved directly to the same occupations 
which they had followed in the cld coun- 
try; perhaps because nineteenth-century 
Britain was the most thoroughly indus- 
trialized country in Europe. “Thus nine- 
teenth-century British migration to the 
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United States ran not in a broad, undif- 
ferentiated stream but rather in many 
parallel channels. Textile operative, miner, 
machinist. potter, and stonecutter, though 
passengers aboard the same emigrant ship, 
followed each his own course” (p. 29). 
Those with a Celtic strain—the Scotch, 
Irish, Welsh, Cornish, Manx—showed the 
greatest tendency to preserve old customs 
and ceremonies and a separate press 
(Chapter XI). It is interesting to note, 
however, that the Welsh became natural- 
ized at a faster rate than either the Eng- 
lish or the Scots (p. 140). 
PRESTON SLOSSON 
Ann Ardor, Michigan 


MANNING, CLARENCE A. Russian Influ- 
ence on Early America. Pp. vii, 216. 
New York: Library Publishers, 1953. 
$3.75. 

The title of this brief book should per- 
haps better have been Russian interest in 
the west coast of North America in the 
century before 1870. Whether that period 
can be considered “early America” is a 
matter of opinion. Some comment in the 
introduction and two brief chapters at the 
end seem to have been a sort of after- 
thought to bring the story up to date, with 
no regard for the title of the book, but as 
an attraction, one must suppose, for to- 
day’s readers. Certainly the post-World 
War I period and the “Meaning of Com- 
munism” have little to do with the rest 
of the book which is largely concerned 
with the Russian-American Company and 
its activities. 

The auzhor indicates in his footnotes 
and in the astonishingly brief bibliography 
the use of some Russian material which 
seems to have corroborated the already 
well-known and much longer accounts of 
Hector Chevigny, Frank Golder, Hubert 
Bancroft, Thomas Bailey, and others. The 
chapters on the connections between the 
Siberian merchants and the St. Petersburg 
directors of the company and relations be- 
tween the company and the Russian gov- 
ernment are the most interesting parts of 
the book. The grandiose schemes of mer- 
chants and government officials and the al- 
most incredible difficulties of the men in 
the outposts of empire are clear—as clear 
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as the reasons why these schemes were 
doomed to failure. š 

The most apparent weakness of the book 
both for the general reader and the stu- 
dent is the lack of a map oñ the vast 
area considered. Eighteenth century place 
names conceal some spots that a twentieth 


century might recognize. From eastern - 


Siberia and the islands off that coast to 
the islands and the mainland of upper 
North America there are many spots that 
are not, even yet, familiar, and such names 
as the Charlotte Islands, Bodega Bay, and 
Trinidad may not be recognized by pres- 
ent-day readers unfamiliar with the coast 
north of San Francisco. 

The chapter on the background of the 
Monroe Doctrine has some interesting ma- 
terial, but the brief account in the next 
chapter of the United States position in 
1823 and of Monroe’s message of that year 
is trite, that is, his statement (p. 105) 
that the British liked the message but 
“they objected mildly to the statement 
against territorial establishments, for they 
were apprehensive that it might somehow 
develop in a wrong sense.” ‘The effect of 
the Crimean War and of Russia’s interest 
in the Near East on her Alaska policy is 
well developed, and the initial steps of the 
attempt to sell Alaska to the United States 
before the Civil War have nct, I think, 
been so fully discussed before. 

The author is, perhaps, handicapped by 
his effort to deal so briefly with such a 
long period and so many episodes, for his 
style is often awkward and obscure, and 
there are many statements that have little 
meaning, are unbearably trite, or seem un- 
intelligible, perhaps from too literal a 
translation of Russian sources. For ex- 
ample, see page 84, “. .. once the Rus- 
sians had quit the [Hawaiian] Islands, they 
had lost their chance to return, for they 
at once stressed the difference between the 
competing nationalities, and the verdicts of 
the people and of the Hawaiian rulers 
were not in their favor.” Nothing in the 
context will straighten that one out! Or 
see pages 89-90, “Russian expansion was 
a curiously complex process, for it was 
neither exclusively commercial nor mili- 
tary and naval.” What country ever ex- 
panded by an “exclusive” process? And 
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surely there ‘is some misprint or bad edit- 
ing in the following? “Then in a true, 
democratic system the wealth and smash 
the hermetically sealed prison of nations 
and restore that freedom and liberty so 
scorned and despised by the Great Rus- 
sians to their victims in this long remote 
part of the world” (p. 208). - 
Avice FELT TYLER 
University of Minnesota 


HöLzue, Erwin. Russland und Amerika. 
Pp. 312. Munchen: Verlag R. Olden- 
bourg, 1953. DM 19.50. 


This interesting and_carefully prepared 
volume endeavors to present a detailed pic- 
ture of the relations between Russia and 
America, especially in the fields of diplo- 
macy and of ideas, from the earliest con- 
tacts until some time after the sale of 
Russian America and the development of 
the socialist and revolutionary movement 
in Russia. The author, interested in the 
philosophy of history, starts with the 
premise that both countries were on the 
fringe of Europe and that their develop- 
ment went largely on parallel courses, even 
though the sources of the development, the 
Russian-Asiatic sense of autocracy and the 
American sense of republicanism, were al- 
most diametrically opposed. 

There is a strange truth in this hypothe- 
sis, as Russia expanded to the east and 
America to the west. The Russian serfs 
were freed at the period of the American 
civil war. The Russian railroads like the 
American were finally constructed to open 
up relatively undeveloped territory and 
not primarily to serve already established 
settlements. The author could have gone 
much further in drawing these similarities 
and still have been well within a conserva- 
tive interpretation of the history of the 
two countries. 

Yet his method of chapter division em- 
phasizes the somewhat overrefined theory 
on which he works. They are: I. Bases, 
First Contact and Early Mutual Interest 
(from Peter the Great to the Congress of 
Vienna); II. Struggle for Idea and Space 
(The Times of the Holy Alliance and the 
Monroe Doctrine); IO. The Community 
of Interest (The Period of English World 
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Leadership). The rapprochement in I and 
ITT are primarily caused by the an-agonism 
of both countries to English sez power. 
The clash in II is over Russian America 
and the South American Republics. 

The Russians and the Americars had a 
common interest in opposing England’s 
command of the sea, but for different rea- 
sons. The former wished to make sure of 
their imports in neutral ships, the Jatter, 
of their shipping, and under these condi- 
tions mutual co-operation failed even dur- 
ing-the moments of greatest tenson with 
England. The Russian actions in the 
North Pacific alienated the Americans far 
more than did the relations of Hawaii and 
England. There was a sentimental attrac- 
tion between the two countries, but except 
for rare instances of personal contact no 
real community of feeling—an excess of 
friendly talk and a lack of real co-opera- 
tion. It is possible that Baranov might 
have changed this. but he was unable to 
carry out his plans, and the Russiam-Ameri- 
can Company, rapidly turning into an arm 
of the government. could not support him. 
It is unfortunate that the book has not 
stressed the actual friendships and agree- 
ments on 2 low level. 

It is curious that the Russians who had 
crossed Europe and Asia did noz expect 
the Canadians and Americans io cross 
America by land. They apparently thought 
of America in terms of the sea anc the sea 
only, until it was too late. Thay were 
thinking of legitimacy and the acquisition 
of new territory rather than of settlement, 
and even the “progressive groups” from 
the Decembrists to the Communists were 
essentially nonsympathetic to the 2ew Re- 
public. The American and Russian use of 
the same terms differed so widely in their 
basic assumptions that definite agreement 
was always impossible, whenever Washing- 
ton and St. Petersburg tried to deal in re- 
alities and not in talk. 

This is an excellent attempt to synthesize 
on a philosophical level the meetinz of two 
countries, across the Atlantic via. Europe 
and England and directly across the Pacific 
where men of the same general character 
were in close contact. It is In a way 
an oversimplification, but the author has 
brought together a mass of matenal. He 
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has in a sense opened a new field of study 
which should prove fruitful. His greatest 
fault is his failure to understand the pe- 
culiar nature of the American-English con- 
ficts within a unified linguistic and cul- 
tural background, but this does not de- 
stroy the value of the work which deserves 
the most serious consideration by all stu- 
dents of Russian-American contacts both 
in the past and in the present. 
CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University 


TRUMBULL, Jonn. The Autobiography of 
Colonel John Trumbull, Patriot-Artist, 
1756-1843. Edited by Theodore Sizer. 
Pp. xxiii, 404. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press (and Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, London), 1953. 
$6.00. - 


This notably fine edition of the autobi- 
ography of Colonel John Trumbull, the 
“patriot-artist,” is a historical document of 
some consequence, for Trumbull was a man ' 
of considerable importance in his day. Not 
only did he win very wide recognition in 
Europe and America for his portraits of 


the Revolutionary fathers and his heroic 


canvasses depicting the highlights of the . 
struggle for independence, but he was also 
on terms of some intimacy with numerous 
political and artistic figures of both conti- 
nents. He was a friend of Jefferson, at 
whose table he quarrelled with William 
Branch Giles over the latter’s “broad and 
unqualified avowal of atheism”; he knew 
Jay well enough to serve as his private 
secretary in the treaty negotiations of 
1794; in Paris, he was the guest of Talley- 
rand in the company of Madame de Stael 
and Lucien Bonaparte; the French clas- 
sicist David was his trusted friend; and he 
knew and admired Alexander Hamilton. 
The autobiography itself, written when 
the artist was a lonely old man in his 
eighties, is highly interesting but it is 
hardly a well-constructed book. Trumbull’s 
memory was faulty, and he committed nu- 
merous errors of fact; he omitted entirely 
any account of whole large sections of his 
life such as that between 1799 and 1804; 
and he carefully avoided any mention of 
his illegitimate son or the tragic details of 
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his marriage to a genteel English dipso- 
maniac. 

For all this, the work is nonetheless a 
masterpiece of unintentional self-revela- 
tion. Trumbull was obviously an easy op- 
portunist, and he suffered all his life from 
a gnawing desire for public recognition and 
fame. He failed completely to understand 
the deterioration in his work which took 
place because of the distractions of diplo- 
macy and the loss of sight in one eye. He 
was inordinately proud of his short mili- 
tary career of a little more than a year, 
and he carried the title of “Colonel” for 
the remainder of his life, although his 
actual service as a staff officer under Wash- 
ington lasted only nineteen days. A stanch 
and unimaginative Federalist, he was naive 
enough to believe that the excesses of the 
French Revolution were due principally to 
the machinations of the Duc d'Orleans. 
For all his limitations, he was at the same 
time a man of little malice and some gen- 
erosity of spirit. 

This reviewer has yet to behold a more 
masterful and scholarly piece of editing 
than that performed by Professor Sizer. 
Casual references are carefully documented, 
hidden details are supplied, and Trumbull’s 
errors are meticulously corrected. This 
edition might well serve as a model of 


what fine historical editorship can accom-~ 


plish. 
ALFRED H. KELLY 
Wayne University 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY. 


Havex, F. A. (Ed.). Capitalism and the 
Historians, Pp. vii, 188. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954. $3.00. 


The thesis of this singular little collec- 
tion of essays is that historians, American 
and British, have been engaged, if not in 
a calculated conspiracy against the capi- 
talist system, at least in a spontaneous 
attack upon it. As Professor Hayek and 
his colleagues spell out their indictment, 
the generality of professional historians, in 
the service of what Professor Louis M. 
Hacker calls their predominant “anti-capi- 
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talist bias,” have sedulously propagated and 
promoted a series of myths about the work- 
ings of capitalism. The “supreme myth,” 
according to Professor Hayek, the one 
which “more than any other has served to 
discredit the economic system,” is “the < 
legend of the deterioration of the position 
of the working classes in consequence of 
the rise of ‘capitalism.’ ” 

Capitalism and the Historians is appar- 
ently prepared to stand or fall on the case 
it can bring against the historical profes- 
sion in terms of this “supreme myth.” It 
soon develops that Professor Hayek and 
his colleagues have no serious case to 
bring at all. What British or American 
historian, for example, has argued that 
living standards for the working class have 
failed to rise under capitalism? No doubt 
some one has, some time, somewhere; but 
Professor Hayek, while pleading as if 
against overwhelming odds for “the rec- 
ognition that the working class as a whole 
benefited from the rise of modern indus- 
try,” does not name a single historian who 
would argue to the contrary. 

Then, in a tardy effort to whittle down 
the indictment and render it more plausible, 
Professor Hayek shifts his ground to de- 
nounce historians for suggesting that the 
immediate impact of industrialism might 
have been to depress living conditions; 
this, too, is part of the “socialist” plot. 
Probably some historians have exaggerated 
the immediate effects of the Industrial 
Revolution. (This very phrase is gravely 
questioned by Professor T. S. Ashton as 
having too “catastrophic” an implication.) 
Yet, when Professor Hayek seeks to estab- 
lish his narrower charge against the his- 
torian, even Professor Ashton deserts him. 
In the course of two able essays, Ashton 
makes it repeatedly clear that the evidence 
on the immediate effects of industrialism 
is complicated, that apparently the indus- 
trial system in its first impact benefited 
some workers and not others (cf pp 40- 
41, 128, 159). Here is Ashton’s conclu- 
sion: “My guess [sic] would be that the 
number of those who were able to share in 
the benefits of economic progress was 
larger than the number of those who were 
shut out from these benefits and that it 
was steadily growing. But the existence of 
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two groups within the working class needs 
to be recognized.” This is some distance 
from the fiery dogmatism of Professor 
Hayek’s implication that any histcrian who 
suggests that the Industrial R=volution 
was not just ducky for everybody is prob- 
ably subversive. 

The fact is, of course, that most British 
and American historians have been deeply 
and uncritically devoted to the zapitalist 
system. In their desire to mak= a case 
against the profession, Professo: Hayek 
and his collaborators must roam “ar afield 
to drag in Bertrand Russell, ustavus 
Myers, Matthew ` Josephsen, Friederich 
Engels, John Crowe Ransom, aad other 
nonprofessionals. But all the cortributors 
to this queer volume seem to be criven by 
some curious sense of persecution. Pro- 
fessor Hayek evidently feels himself perse- 
cuted by the “socialists,” 2 catagory so 
broad in his apprehensive mind taat he can 
describe the American institutioralists as 
“mostly socialists” and say that “e social- 
ist interpretation of history ... has gov- 
erned political thinking for the last two or 
three generations’; Professor Ashton, by 
the students at the London Schoo. of Eco- 
nomics, who do seem to turn in monu- 
mentally silly examination papers Profes- 
sor Hacker, by Myers, Josephson, and 
Charles A. Beard, as well, nə doust, as by 
a bad conscience over his own rad:cal past; 
Professor W. S. Hutt, by those incurable 
sentimentalists who question the virtue of 
child labor and a fourteen-hour day; and 
M. Bertrand de Jouvenel, by intellectuals 
in general. 

There is plenty of room for a book in 
this area. Professional historians nave cer- 
tainly failed too often to allow for the 
conditions of industrial productivity; this 
has much too often been taken as a “given” 
in the historical balance sheet, as -zf it were 
an irresistible natural force. But zhis book 
adds nothing to such a discussion, except 
a summons to a witch-hunt. Americans, 
one would think, have enough trouble with 
home-grown McCarthys without importing 
Viennese professors to add ecadernic luster 
to the process. What conceivatly could 
have persuaded a university press to pub- 
lish this book is hard to imagire. i 
volume is one more example of wiat Sena- 
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tor Fulbright recently called “that swinish 
blight so common in our time... anti- 
intellectualism.” | 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Harvard University 


CHRISTENSEN, -C. Rotanp. Management 
Succession in Small and Growing Enter- 
prises. Pp. xi, 217. Boston: Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1953. $3.25. 


This is the fourth of a series of studies 
of small, growing enterprises by the Divi- 
sion of Research of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. The 
problem investigated in this report is that 
of providing for management succession. 
It does not disclose quantitative data, but 
it is reasonable to assume that analysis of 
a substantial number of cases lies behind 
the qualitative conclusions. The author 
states that the estimates of interviewed 
bank and trust officers—that 70 to 90 per 
cent of small companies fail to plan for 
next-generation management—is substanti- 
ated by the study. 

Why do small enterprises fail to make 
provision for management succession? The 
reviewer takes the liberty of presenting a 
reason, scarcely noticed in the report, that 
he considers a basic explanation for the 
reasons that are emphasized. It has been 
the reviewer's more than 50 years of ob- 
servation that at the beginning, and while 
small, an enterprise is likely to be organ- 
ized and managed by an individual (or 
partnership) of promotional rather than 
organizational temperament—promotional 
in the sense that he sees a market for a 
new product, or a new market for an old 
product, and possesses exceptional native 
ability for interesting sources of capital by 
skill in personal suasion—but he may not 
have special skill in management, or even 
marketing. The enterprise rides along suc- 
cessfully for a generation on the newness 
of the product or of the market, and the 
manager temperamentally gives little at- 
tention to organizing for future” problems 
of production and competitive marketing, 
including provision for successor manage- 
ment. 

Given such a situation, there are present 
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a complex of attendant reasons, such as 
are disclosed in this report, for failure to 
make provision for future management: 
concern for day-to-day tactics rather than 
for long-run strategy; unnecessary concen- 
tration on details of management; indis- 
position to teach others; fear that overt 
training of others will create embarrassing 
situations; and generally the assumption 
that because things have come out well in 
the past they will continue to do so. 

The 20 to 30 per cent of small enter- 
prises that do make provision for succes- 
sor management appear, in varying degrees 
and proportions, to be possessed of charac- 
teristics the opposite of those noted above 
as reasons for lack of provision. Nearly 
all of these favorable qualities may be 
summarized under some degree of tempera- 
mental concern for the future and for or- 
ganization that manifests itself in the de- 
velopment of an atmosphere of interest in 
management problems, the definition and 
assignment of management responsibilities, 
staff conferences, and opportunity for in- 
dividuals to show their capacities. 

Many collateral factors are presented in 
the study, and the report is one that 
should be read and pondered by every 
owner or chief executive of a small enter- 
prise. 

H. S. PERSON 

Dobbs Ferry, New York 


GILBERT, Muron (Ed). Income and 
Wealth. Series II. Pp. xii, 261. 
Cambridge, England: Bowes & Bowes, 
Cambridge International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth, 1953. 
35 3. 


For some years now the discussions of 
national income experts have become so 
esoteric as to be completely unintelligible 
not only to the layman but even to the 
general run of economists. This volume 
containing papers presented at the meet- 
ing of the International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth held at 
Royaumont in 1951 does not depart from 
this high technical level. But most of the 
papers in this volume are oriented to- 
wards a theme in which the common man 
has become intensely interested of late, 
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namely the economic development of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

The main theme of these papers is the 
comparability of the estimates of national 
income of different countries. As the 
backwardness of the countries in the world 
is mainly judged by a comparison of the 
national income estimates of different coun- 
tries, the pertinent question is whether 
such comparisons are valid. In any scheme 
of international economic co-operation such 
comparisons are also involved. The pres- 
ent methods of computing the national in- 
comes overestimate the income of the ad- 
vanced countries and on the other hand 
underestimate the incomes of backward 
areas. As a result the difference between 
the two appears in an exaggerated form. 
While admitting that such kinds of errors 
do inhere in the present national income 
estimates the majority of the papers con- 
tend that comparisons within broadly de- 
fined limits can and should be made. The 
national income estimates are not unique 
totals for each country, but, in so far as 
they follow common traditions and prac- 
tices regarding computations, comparisons 
can be validly made. That there are many 
pitfalls in such comparisons and that poli- 
cies based solely on that criterion are apt 
to be often wrong is readily admitted by 
all, and the need to be cautious is stressed 
at every point. 

A subsidiary theme that runs through 
many papers is what guidance in regard to 
policy matters can be derived from na- 
tional income estimates. Here again it has 
been pointed out that although they are 
by and large not useful for microeconomic 
decision they can nevertheless be used for 
macroeconomic decisions because they give 
a comprehensive view of the economy as 
a whole. 

Two papers deal with long-term esti- 
mates of the national incomes of France 
and Japan. ‘The computations of the 
Japanese national income for the period 
1882-1957 presented here put them at a 
much higher level than that of estimates 
hitherto available. These new computa- 
tions show that in Japan the national in- 
come per capita increased at an annual 
rate of more than 4 per cent, an extra- 
ordinary rate of growth as compared with 
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other countries in the same period. This 
might permit one to suggest a more criti- 
cal examination of these estimates. 
Full justice cannot be done to the merits 
of the book in this short space. ` 
N. V. Sovant 
Poona, India 


CHALMERS, Henry. World Trade Policies. 
Pp xxxvii, 546. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1953. $7.50. ` 
This book reproduces, largely in their 

original form, a series of periodic surveys 

(annual, except in two cases) of the for- 

eign trade policies of the various nations 

from 1920 to 1953. The surveys, which 
in recent years have been published in 
the Foreign Commerce Weekly, deal with 
changes in tariffs, import restrictions, ex- 
change controls, bulk purchasing and other 

- aspects of the commercial policies of for- 

eign countries. They reflect the wide and 

detailed knowledge that came to the author 
from his long tenure as chief of the for- 
eign tariffs division of the Department of 

Commerce. 

While there can be no question about 
the competence with which the surveys have 
been prepared or about their utility at the 
time of their original publication, there 
is room for considerable doubt that a use- 
ful purpose is served by placing them in 
book form. A succession of annual reviews 
does not provide the general reader with 
a.satisfactory long-run perspective of the 
developments in world commercial policies 
or in any phase cf that complicated sub- 
ject. Although the individual surveys often 
contain penetrating analyses of the trend 
of events beyond the time confines of the 
particular year under study, it remains 
largely for the reader himself to piece to- 
gether the various time segments relating 
to a particular aspect of the topic in order 
to gain such a perspective. This task of 
analysis and integration is one that the 
author was well qualified to periorm, and 
it is to be regretted that he did nat do it. 
The specialist in foreign trade might find 
some help in these summaries of annual 
developments, but this will be limited by 
the very fact that they are summary rather 
than detailed and by the absence of ref- 
erences to original sources. Also, tne book 
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has no index, a defect which is not en- 
tirely compensated by a 20-page analytical 
table of contents. 
Irvine B. KRAVIS 
University of Pennsylvania 


BECEER, JosepH M. The Problem of 
Atuse in Unemployment Benefits. Pp. 
xx, 412. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1953 $6.50. 

This is a greatly needed study and an 
excellent piece of work. Despité much 
popular discussion of the abuse problem 
in connection with the administration of 
unemployment compensation benefits, this 
is the first thorough and objective study 
to appear on the matter. The author is, 
of ccurse, unable to quantify the problem, 
but he does seek to determine a crude 
upper limit to the possibilities of abuse 
under the present system. This is done by 
confining the study to the period from 
VJ Day through 1947. In this period the 
present system of unemployment com- 
pensation was probably subjected to the 
maximum abuse to which it can be put. 
Emp-oyment levels were high so that the 
worker had the maximum opportunity to 
abuse the system. ` Administration was less . 
well organized to prevent abuse than in 
any future period that we are likely to see. 
How significant was the abuse? While 
evaluating the facts the author is careful 
to allow the reader to decide by his own 
stancards how significant abuse was as a 
social and economic problem. 

The term “abuse,” the author points out, 
may cover two matters. First .there is 
the matter of legal violation. There is 
the worker who works too much, who 
draws unemployment compensation while 
working, and the worker who works too 
little, who is either not in the labor force 
or is voluntanly unemployed yet draws 
benefits, The author describes the occur- 
rence of substantial legal violations in the 
1945-47 period that should cause even the 
most ardent supporter of the system to 
want to review its administration. He also 
describes what some state systems have al- 
ready attempted to do to check abuse 
and proposes other constructive measures 
that may help to correct future abuses. 

The second type of abuse distinguished 
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by the author arises through unfavorable 
economic effects. Did the unemployment 
compensation program retard postwar con- 
version by fostering idleness? The con- 
clusion reached is that limiting benefit 
payments by a stricter disqualification 
program could not have raised the level 
of employment significantly. During this 
period labor force participation was above 
normal and unemployment never quite 
reached 5 per cent. 

Since the amount of security society is 
willing to furnish its members is in large 
part conditioned by fears of abuse, a study 
such as this is especially useful as a guide 
for legislators and as a means for pro- 
moting informed public opinion not only as 
to the facts in regard to abuse, but also 
as to the nature of the problem. 

A. MORGNER 

Texas Agricultural & Mechanical College 


Smuts, Rosert W. European Impressions 
of the American Worker. Pp. ix, 62. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1953. 
$1.50. 


This slender monograph, the first of a 
series, inaugurates the Human Resources 
Studies of the Graduate School of Business 
of Columbia University. The series is in- 
tended to present the preliminary findings 
of the University’s expanding studies in 
the early 1930’s and formalized as a proj- 
ect by General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the University, in 1950. 

The study summarizes the- key changes 
that have taken place in the position of 
the American workers since 1890. The first 
chapter looks at the American worker 
through the eyes of European visitors be- 
tween 1885 and 1910. The second chapter 
is based on the reports of British Produc- 
tivity Teams which have studied American 
industry in the last few years. 

Socialists lıke H. G. Wells and Werner 
Sombart found that in the most advanced 
capitalist nations of the world Marxian 
theory called for a most militant socialist 
movement. Actually, as Sombart said, 
“There is no socialism among the American 
laboring class and those who are called 
socialists are really a handful of bankrupt 
Germans with no following.” 
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The most striking result of the series of 
viewpoints collected by Mr. Smuts is that 
the foreign descriptions of work and work- 
ers in the United States in 1890 and in 
1950 bear such a close resemblance. 
Sombart found that the American worker 
was not antagonistic to the capitalist sys- 
tem as such. And sixty years later the 
British Productivity Teams reported that 
they were impressed by the same values 
that had been noticed by the visitors in 
1890. Then, as now, Europeans were im- 
pressed with the middle-class living stand- 
ards of American workers and the high 
productivity which made such standards 
possible. 

Sixty years ago the Europeans were as 
much taken with American mechanization 
and simplification of work as they were 
in 1950. One cannot help but ask: “Why, 
then, has there not been a greater change 
in European production methods during 
that period?” Perhaps the answer is al- 
ready implicit in the European class view- 
points and the differing attitudes towards 
work that the Europeans take more or less 
for granted. 

Mr. Smuts points out, however, that in 
one major respect the reports of both sets 
of visitors have differed strikingly. This 
has been their observation on the role of 
the trade unions. Few of the earlier ar- 
rivals dealt with the subject of the unions, 
but the Productivity Teams found it im- 
possible to discuss most aspects of Ameri- 
can industry without describing the role 
of the unions. Thus, the growth of union 
power in the United States has appeared 
in European eyes to be accounted for by 
the acceptance of change on the part of 
trade unions, and this has helped lead to 
our improved social and industrial civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Smuts has done an excellent job in ` 
selecting and particularly in compressing 
his materials. His conclusions are thought- 
provoking and should interest all who may 
be concerned with labor and trade union 
developments. 

Louis STARK 

New York Times 


Fundamentals of Labor Peace: A Final 
Report by the Committee on the Causes 
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of Industrial Peace Under Collective 

Bargaining of the Nationcl Plaansng As- 

sociation. Case Study 14. Pp. viii, 119. 

Washington, D. C.: National Planning 

Association, 1953. $1.00. 

If wide distribution and a happy recep- 
tion are to be taken as indicators that a 
study has served an important purpose and 
has filled a need, certainly this can be 
said of these studies in the Causes of In- 
dustrial Peace. Industrial plants, unions, 
colleges, and universities, here and abroad, 
are putting them to use, in ciscussion 
groups, classes, and jor reference pur- 
poses. 

The reasons for their success, apart from 
the timeliness and the broad inzerest in 
the subject, are the high quality of the 
studies, their factual approach, and the 
succinctness of their conclusions. This is 
no less true of this Final Report. Here is 
brought together a review of each study, 
general conclusions derived from tne entire 
series, warnings about their limitat:ons, and 
suggestions for further investigations. This 
Final Report ‘should be one of the most 
useful of the entire series. 

Within this brozd area, which d2als with 
authority and freedom, obligations and 
production, the series has centered upon 
the readily observable causes of industrial 
peace. The most noteworthy point about 
the studies—their strength and also their 
weakness—is that they have dealt with 
these broad concepts factually, just as re- 


lations between the parties have wcrked out - 


in practice, and they have not a:tempted 
to explore the numerous problems that 
lie behind plant relations, Take, for in- 
stance, the point of management accept- 
ance of the union. Very frequertly, this 
attitude was born during the days of the 
Wagner Act. But during this period, as 
we all know, many powerful employers’ 
associations were insisting upon either no 
recognition of the unions, or, if zhe gov- 
ernment was adamant, at the most, arms- 
length bargaining. Nevertheless, many 
managements, as is clear in these studies, 
did not listen to this advice, and 20t only 
gave a clear recognition to the umon, but 
acknowledged the right of the union to 
share in many aspects of plant aperation 
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that affected the welfare of its members. 
Why did these managements take this at- 
titude? 

Many similar questions that concern not 
only the attitudes of management, but the 
rights and obligations of union officers and 
members, as well as variations in produc- 
tion in the different stages of union-man- 
agement relations, are a part of the story 
of industrial peace. For these, and other 
investigations suggested in this Report, we 


, Shall have to await succeeding studies. 


FREDERICK L. Ryan 
San Diego State College 


PurceLL, THeopore V. The Worker 
Speaks His Mind on Company and 
Union. Pp. xix, 344. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. $6.00. 
Packingtown, a short distance from Chi- 

cago’s central business district, is the scene 

of this study, and the principals involved 
are Swift & Company and Local 28 of*the 

Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) 

Unıted Packinghouse Workers of America. 

This plan, typical of America’s mass pro- 

duction industries, with its polyglot labor 

force, is the real object of investigation. 

The book is about the people in this union 

—their thoughts concerning their work, 

their company, their union, their pay, therr 

hopes, their fears, their aspirations, their 
loyalties and their general problems of 
existence, This is an industrial community 
of some 6,000 men and women, employed 
by an old, efficient, and progressive firm. 

Company and union sanctioned the inquiry 

and co-operated generously in its execu- 

tion, 

Conducted through the technique of per- 
sonal interviews, a considerable number of 
which are reproduced in the text, the study 
employs skillfully the well-established case 
method. There is a detailed survey of the 
whole complex gamut of human relations 
in a large and dynamic industrial plant, 
from managerial policies and attitudes to 
union practices and methods. Appendixes 
present additional information and statisti- 
cal data. Photographs illustrate functional 
aspects of the plant. There is a thought- 
ful Foreword by Professor Sumner H. 
Slichter, : 


From the detailed analysis there emerge ' 


certain fundamental principles, previously 
established in similar studies, but more 
adequately defined and supported here. A 
careful reading of the book quickly reveals 
the central importance of job protection 
and status, adequate wages, reasonable 
hours of work, pleasant and healthful 
physical environment, racial prejudice and 
discrimination, nepotism and favoritism, se- 
curity and seniority, intelligent foreman- 
ship, and generally enlightened personnel 
policies and practices. 

The author is firmly of the opinion that 
in industrial organization, as elsewhere, 
functional lines should be clearly defined. 
In his judgment, there is a sound princi- 
ple of social philosophy which declares that 
a larger group should not seize for itself 
functions that can be just as well or better 
performed by a small group. This is the 
principle of “subsidiarity,” apparently quite 
generally accepted in Roman Catholic so- 
cial theory. Father Purcell states: “It is a 
major conclusion of this book that the 
principle of subsidiarity must be applied in 
our American mass-production economy to 
the industrial plant community” (p. 262). 
The Chicago Swift-UPWA plant com- 
munity seems not to have been absorbed 
or destroyed by the power-centers under 
- which it functions, that is, the corpora- 
tion and the international union. Rather, 
sufficient autonomy is enjoyed to assure 
the well-being and safeguard the interests 
of all’ concerned. This significant role of 
the industrial plant community Father 
Purcell would jealously protect and pre- 
serve, 

The whole study is clearly conceived and 
efficiently executed, reflecting adherence to 
the best traditions of scientific research 
in the field of industrial relations. The 
book is a valuable addition to the literature 
of industrial psychology and labor eco- 
nomics, and will richly repay thoughtful 
reading by the representatives of manage- 
ment and of labor as well as by the spe- 
cialist in personnel management and labor 
relations. 

GORDON S. WATKINS 

University of California 

Riverside 
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KALLMANN, Franz J. Heredity in Health 
and Mental Disorder: Principles of Psy- 
chiatric Genetics in the Light of Com- 
parative Twin Studies. Pp. 315. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1953. 
$6.00. 


No more fascinating research in the 
human sciences is being carried on than 
Dr. Franz J. Kallmann’s studies of twins. 
In this book he reports his most recent 
findings regarding the role of heredity in 
mental afflictions and various other dis- 
orders, and offers constructive suggestions 
for applying this knowledge. Scores of 
arresting photographs illustrate the text; 
and even the most environmentally-oriented 
skeptic may be hard pressed to argue that 
the amazing likenesses of the identical 
twins depicted, persisting through life—in 
some shown, up to age 95—are not 
evidence of a genetic pattern of develop- 
ment which may extend also to functional 
traits. 

Basing much of his evidence on the ex- 
tent to which given psychoses afflict both 
members of monozygotic (“one-egg,” or 
“identical”) twin pairs far more often than 
they do the dizygotic (“two-egg,” or 
“fraternal”) twins, Dr. Kallmann helps 
greatly to strengthen the belief that heredi- 
tary predispositional factors are involved 
in perhaps most of the common mental 
disorders. At the same time, the fact that 
in a certain proportion of cases (about 15 
per cent with respect to schizophrenia), one 
member of a monozygotic pair does not 
become psychotic whereas the other does, 
shows clearly that heredity is by no means 
the sole determinant. Here Dr. Kallmann 
develops the theory, gaining acceptance 
among psychiatrists and geneticists alike, 
that in.all complex behavioral conditions 
genetic tendencies are balanced against en- 
vironmental influences, and a marked “im- 
balance” in one direction or another can 
lead to the disorganization or derangement 
of vital processes and functions. With a 
strong genetic push in an unfavorable en- 
vironment, both members of a monozygotic 
pair may become similarly psychotic; with 
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a minimal genetic predisposition, environ- ` 


mental stress confined to one twin may 
cause only him to become afflicted. The 
principle is extended to many other con- 
ditions, including epilepsy and various con- 
vulsive disorders. 

Open to special debate may be Dr. Kall- 
mann’s discussion of hereditary factors in 
homosexuality, the supporting evidence he 
offers of the remarkable concordance of 
this behavior in identical twins, and his 
hypothesis (pp. 118) that there may be 
a “gene-controlled disarrangement in the 
balance between male and femal: matura- 
tion tendencies,” which may support the 
old “intersexuality” theory as eccounting 
for certain types of overt homosexuals. 
Suicide, however, Dr. Kallmann finds highly 
unlikely to occur in both members of an 
“identical” pair, thus refuting the belief 
that suicide may be genetically predestined. 

Dr. Kallmann devotes a good part of his 
book to the practical and constructive ap- 
plication of findings in the field cf medical 
genetics, and puts the aims of this new 
science in sensible perspective. In this 
respect, particularly, his discussion is a long 
step away from the views and proposals of 
the early fanatical eugenists. Altogether, 
this book will offer much useful enlighten- 
ment and profit to social scientists, medical 
men, and serious-minded laymen alike. 

Amram SCHEINFELD 

New York City 


GERTH, Hans, and C. Wricht Moss. 
Character and Soctal Structure: The Psy- 
chology of Social Institutions, Pp. .xxi, 
490. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1953. $6.00. - 

This book is designed “to bridge the 
departmentalized gap which unfortunately 
separates the sociological and psychological 
approaches” to an understanding of “the 
personalities of men in connection with 
types of social-historical structure” (p. 
xiv). Within this frame of reference, the 
authors build their bridge with concepts, 
assumptions, terms, and assertions culled 
from many authorities and societies. The 
principal borrowings, on the psvzhological 
side, have been from Sigmund Freud and 
George H. Mead; Karl Marx and Max 
Weber have been used most freely on the 
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“structural-historical” side. The ideas of 
these men, along with those of many 
others, have been woven into “models” of 
character structure and social structure 
to enable the reader to “understand man 
as an historical actor” (p. xix). 

Four “key” concepts are utilized to build 
the character structure model: the Auman 
organism, as a biological entity; “psychic 
structures,” such as feeling, sensation, im- 
pulse; the person, as a social actor; and 
character, as the totality of the individual. 
The social structure “model” is built 
around the “key” concepts of role, institu- 
tion, inststutional order, and institutional 
spheres. The human organism’s ability to 
learn roles provided him by his society ties 
the character structure model to the social 
structure model. Thus, the gap between 
the psychological and the sociological ap- 
proaches to social psychology is bridged. 
The authors’ theoretical ideas outlined 
above, are developed in the three sub- 
stantive parts of the book: Character 
Structure; Social Structure, and Dynamics. 

The several parts of the theoretical argu- 
ment are integrated one with another in 
such a way that they are suggestive to 
the thoughtful reader. However, the ma- 
terlals used to illustrate abstract points are 
fragmentary; often only a phrase, or a 
sentence, torn out of its social and his-- 
torical context, is relied upon to make a 
point. This method of presentation may 
confuse the general reader. It will not 
satisfy the critical professional reader who 
expects an author to present data to sup- 
port his argument. — 

Although the book was written as a 
general text in social psychology, with the 
tacit hope apparently that it would be 
used in both sociology and psychology de- 
partments, this reviewer does not foresee 
widespread adoptions because of the ab- 
stract nature of the argument and the shot- 
gun technique used to illustrate it. This 
will be unfortunate, for the theoretical ori- 
entation has merit. The authors have 
shown imagination in their use of concepts 
and in the way they have fitted them to- 
gether. The weakness in the bridge they 
have built between individual character and 
social structure is the lack of data to fuse 
the parts into a whole, Until such data 
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is added the theoretical structure is in 
danger of falling into the chasm it was 
designed to span. ‘ 
Aucust B. HoLLINGSHEAD 
Yale University 


SHERIF, MUZAFER, and M O. Wrson 
(Eds.). Group Relations at the Cross- 
roads. Pp. viii, 379 New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. $4 00. 


After the pattern of its predecessor, 
Social Psychology at the . Crossroads 
(Rohrer and Sherif, 1951), this volume 
presents thirteen lectures on problems of 
human relations within and between groups, 
lectures first given in April 1952 at the 
Second University of Oklahoma Confer- 
ence in Social Psychology. These rather 
disparate papers, succinctly summarized by 
Sherif in an admirable introductory chap- 
ter, range widely over a broad and active 
research front that cuts across a number 
of social science disciplines. However, 
several recurrent themes may be singled 
out for brief comment. 

The subtle and pervasive influences of 
the group in shaping the perceptions, atti- 
tudes, and aspirations, as well as the social 
behavior of its members, and the fact that 
basic phenomena of group relations under- 
lie in a significant way human behavior 
within such institutional frameworks as 


economics, politics, and the law are two . 


readily discernible motifs. The former is 
well documented in Anastasi’s discussion 
of group differences in psychological char- 
acteristics, in Gardner Murphy’s paper on 
the dynamics of social perception, in Jen- 
nings treatment of sociometric structure 
in personality and group formation, and 
most notably in Sherif’s contribution on 
the concept of reference groups which he 
defines as “those groups to which the in- 
dividual relates himself or to which he 
aspires to relate himself as a part psy- 
chologically” (p. 20). The latter is im- 
plicit in Festinger’s analysis of complaint 
behavior and in the discussion of public 
opinion and collective behavior by Nelson 
Foote and Clyde Hart. 

The role of symbolic communication in 
group relations is a third recurrent topic. 
The process of word-making is given cen- 
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tral importance in Gibson’s nine-step state- 
ment of a theory of perception, and 
Anselm Strauss makes the telling point 
that the constitution of any Auman group 
is a symbolic, not a physical fact. J. P. 
Scott, a student of animal behavior, in a 
tempered paper on the implications of in- 
frahuman social behavior for problems of 
human relations, sees language as crucial 
in raising human society to a new level 
of integration. Scott’s summary of the 
present status of research on animal be- 
havior will be of special interest to social 
scientists since it reviews much material 
not readily accessible to them. 

Finally, mention must be made of the 
convergent interest of psychologists and 
sociologists in the experimental study of 
small groups. Robert E. L. Faris’ paper 
on this lively research movement stresses 
the sociological contribution, emphasizing 
that discipline’s traditional concern with 
the primary group. Launor Carter places 
leadership squarely in the context of group 
behavior in an incisive paper that draws 
extensively on the careful experimental 
work he and his collaborators have con- 
ducted at the University of Rochester over 
the past several years. : 

In short, this is an important and richly 
loaded book that will amply repay close 
study by both specialists and generalists in 
the study of human affairs. 

Josera B, CASAGRANDE 

Social Science Research Council 

Washington, D. C. 


Manc, JoHn. The Tools of Social Sci- 
ence. Pp. x, 308. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1953. $4.75. 


During the last three years there have 
appeared at least half a dozen treatises 
(including several two-volume works) on 
the subject of the book under review. The 
author has apparently not had access to 
this new and important material. Further- 
more, at least in one case, he quotes re- 
peatedly from the first edition of a work, 
a revised edition of which has ‘been avail- 
able for over ten years Accordingly, his 
book gives a certain impression of being 
already out of date. The fact is that de- - 
velopments in methods of social research 
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in the last decade have been so 2ztensive 
that no one person is likely to be expert on 
the various specialized tools involved. The 
present attempt to cover in three hundred 
pages the large and difficult field denoted 
by the title necessarily results in dealing 
sketchily with most subjects and omitting 
others entirely. 

The book opens with a section on the 
relation of language and logic to social re- 
search methods. It continues with con- 
siderations of (Chapter 2% the use of 
documents, and (Chapter 3) the >roblems 
of observation in social sciences. The 
fourth chapter, occupying more tian one- 
third of the whole volume, is devoted to 
various aspects of interviewing, including a 
brief treatment (nine pages) of sampling. 
A fifth chapter deals with experimentation 
in social sciences. A brief conclud:-ng chap- 
ter on “The Limits of Social Science” con- 
cludes the book. The bibliography Jacks 
important recent items, most of them per- 
haps too recent to have come to the au- 
thor’s attention. There is a brie? subject 
index. The treatment throughout is ele- 
mentary and admirably clear. 

The author is modest and cauticus in his 
estimate of the different techniques with 
which he deals, as well as in his estimate 
of the prospects of social science ir general. 
This attitude, while in itself admirable, 
causes him occasionally to fall beck upon 
familiar platitudes which have a reassuring 
sound but have little else to be said for 
them. Thus, it is piously asserted that: 
“He [the social scientist] is a person who 
is elaborating a special kind of skill, but 
above all he is a human being, and no one 
but he can decide whether his sels, both 
in their application and in thetr conse- 
quences, are to be used for evil or good” 
(p. 294; italics are the reviewers). . Alas 


_ many scientists today are engaged in solv- 


ing technical problems, the practical appli- 
cation of which they do not even know. 
Under these circumstances, they cen hardly 
be expected to influence greatly either the 
application or the consequences of their 
scientific work. Once scientific knowledge 
is published, the scientist’s control of ap- 
plication and consequences is gonz, except 
as his influence as one citizen can move 
' the community. In any event, we see 
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about us on every hand applications of 
scientific knowledge which the authors of 
the knowledge could never have dreamed 
of, or controlled, 

But the author of the eloquent sentence 
quoted need not feel too badly about it, for 
it will be much applauded as a wishful 
thought. Indeed, one American reviewer 
(Alfred M. Lee, Social Forces, Dec. 1953) 
has already singled it out for special 
praise! The inability to distinguish be- 
tween science and engineering, between 
sociology and social work, reform, pressure 
group activity, and other activities is still 
common among social scientists. 

GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 

University of Washington, Seattle 


ANDREWS, F. Emerson. Attitudes Toward 
Giving. Pp. 145. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1953. $200. 


Few Americans would be surprised to be ` 
told that the partnership of “death and 
taxes” has been joined by a third member, 
namely, philanthropic fund raising. For 
the certainty of monthly campaigns for 
health and welfare purposes has become 
as solid as either of these two. Most 
people, in fact, have become intimately 
familiar with campaign techniques—and 
have rather firm reactions to many of 
them. Housewives, factory and office 
workers, and even the street trades are in 
virtually daily contact with the ubiquitous 
solicitor for organized charity. 

It would not surprise us, therefore, if 


, Mr. Andrews’ latest book ‘outsold many 


temporarily better known nonfictional en- 
tries in the 1953—54 competition for reader 
interest. For his review of “Attitudes To- 
ward Giving” is chock full of interesting 
information about what some of us think of 
the charity-solicitation situation. 

The Russell Sage Foundation commis- 
sioned the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter to get the answers to some of the 
following questions: What are the present 
motives of givers? Does giving spring 
from sympathy for a suffering fellow-man, 
or from a desire to be superior? Do people 
deeply wish to leave the world a better 
place, or just want to escape being thought 
a “piker?” How far does the social group 
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determine the giving pattern? What sort 
of people give, and how much, and why? 

Despite the technical difficulty of se- 
curing reliable answers to these questions, 
the Research Center staff and Mr. Andrews 
have produced a documented study of con- 
siderable importance and interest. As Mr. 
Andrews says, “[the study,] though sta- 
tistically unreliable, constitutes a revealing 
commentary on attitudes of some givers 
toward welfare agencies, problems, and 
fund-raising methods. . . . Persons experi- 
enced in this field [can] build on them 
useful hypotheses for later testing by per- 
haps other methods.” 

Few aspects of life in the United States 
are more fundamental to “our way” than 
the nation-wide network of voluntary 
health and welfare agencies. If they are 
to survive, their fund-raising methods must 
reflect both the most scientific and the 
most acceptable techniques of solicitation. 
Attitudes Toward Giving is not the final 
piece of research needed to insure this 
important objective, but it is a substantial 
contribution to it. 

The book is virtually a “mus:” for pro- 
fessional welfare workers in voluntary 
agencies. But the giver himself should not 
pass it up. If he enjoys reports from the 
Gallup Poll, he will like this one. He will 
at least find he has plenty of company in 
his confusion over the multiplicity of 
health and welfare appeals coming his way 
this year and next. He will also secure 
some helpful hints on how he can be sure 
his contribution will be well used. 

A. Davip BouTERSE 

Pennsylvania Citizens Association 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


KAHN, ALFRED J. A Court for Children., 


Pp. xxi, 359. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. $4.50. 


This volume represents a three-year 
study of the New York City Children’s 
Court under the auspices of the Citizens’ 
Committee on Children of New York City, 
Inc. In the press release, dated October 
15, 1953, this committee states: “. . . only 
a minority of the 7,000 children who ap- 
pear before it each year are served with 
both ‘kindness and skill?” Further, in 
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the same release, the committee “. 


called upon civic groups and public officials 
for action to provide the Court with the 
personnel and services necessary for the 
adequate performance of its task.” 

To a reader who is not familiar with 
the Juvenile Courts in our country these 
are shocking statements. It would be 
natural for him to criticize and berate 
those who are responsible for permitting 
such conditions to exist. Caution must be 
extended before condemnation. He must 
seek the answers to such questions as. 
What are the conditions in the Juvenile 
Court in his city or county? Are all the 
children who come before these Courts 
handled with “kindness and skill?” Does 
the Court have the necessary tools, such 
as physical facilities, probation officers, and 
clinical staff, to provide adequate services? 
Has his state fulfilled its resposibility in 
providing the necessary institutions? Are 
the social agencies, private and public, co- 
ordinated in their services so that they 
represent resources for the Court? Are the 
citizens informed and interested in their 
Juvenile Courts? 

In the early chapters Dr. Kahn stresses 
that the Court is frequently the last resort 
agency. This places a pressure problem 
upon Courts dealing with children. Intake, 
disposition, and treatment must be consid- 
ered in all cases, and there is no latitude 
comparable to that which exists in agen- 
cies with restricted intake. Dr Kahn 
points out the importance of the role of 
the judge sitting in Juvenile Court and 
the inter-relationship between the probation 
officer and the child. Throughout the 
book, the need and use of clinical services 
are emphasized as they relate to the work 
of the probation department and the de- 
cisions made by the Court. The necessity 
of supporting services by private agencies 
and the unmet needs are outlined. 

The Citizens’ Committee, President 
Judge, and the Court officials are to be 
complimented upon making the study and 
publishing this book. It is a good example 
of American Democracy in action. The 
volume contains recommendations for the 
improvement of the New York City Chil- 
dren’s Court, as well as many observations 
and principles of good practice that should 
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help judges and citizens in other localities 
improve their Courts. 
E. PRESTON SHARP 
Youth Study Center 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Wovytinsky, W. S., and E. S Wevrinsry. 
World Population and Production: 
Trends and Outlook. Pp. lxrii,` 1268. 
New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1953. $12.00. 


The purpose of this monumenial study 
is to survey briefly. (a) the numbers, the 
distribution, the characteristics, and the 
probable growth of the populatian of the 
world; (b) to make an inventory of the 
resources available to man; (c) to indicate 
the uses he is making of these r2sources; 
and (d) to show how he may conserve 
them. This survey is intended to assist 
in providing an answer to some such ques- 
tion as: Is production likely not only to 
keep up with population growth during the 
next few decades but to surpass ic to such 
an extent that the level of living of the 
great majority of the people of the world 
can be raised well above that now prevail- 
ing? 

Obviously, even such a heavy tome can 
only touch these matters lightly and in 
terms altogether too general to be satis- 
factory to the student although the lay 
reader will find it both interesting and 
helpful. Its great value lies in presenting 
the vast problem of man’s relation to his 
resources -in a clear and understandable 
form rather than in providing arswers to 
the thousands of specific questions the 
student would like to ask abou: the vol- 


ume and the variety of the resources, the - 


uses being made of them and the prob- 
lems involved in effecting their better use 
by the peoples of a hundred areas and 
countries, 

The assembling and organizing of such 
a vast amouht of material relatirg to the 
supply of arable land, the carrying capacity 
of the earth, the world’s reserves of min- 
erals, the uses being made of these re- 
sources, and the outlook-for the increase of 
particular products (such as grains, fish, 
animal products, coal, and oil) is very 
valuable. It commands great admiration 
on the part of the reviewer both for the 
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vast labor involved and the calm and sci- 
entific attitude manifested in presenting 
the data. 

As a compendium of information intro- 
ducing the layman to the study of the 
relation of man to his resources the re- 
viewer considers this a most excellent piece 
of work. As an interpretation of the role 
science and engineering can be expected 
to play in the development of the economy 
of the underdeveloped areas and their 
probable effects on human welfare within 
the next few decades, it seems to him to 
leave much to be desired. It suffers in 
this respect from the failure to evaluate 
in realistic terms the length of time it will 
take these underdeveloped peoples to put 
our “know-how” of production into opera- 
tion and likewise to realize how a more 
rapid increase in production will affect their 
rate of population growth. Because of 
these shortcomings the reviewer fears that 
it will leave the average reader with quite 
an erroneous impression that population 
pressure will be of little significance to 
mankind in organizing his efforts for better 
living in the foreseeable future. 

WARREN S. THOMPSON 

Scripps Foundation 

Miami University 


Loomis, CHARLES, P., ET AL. Rural Socsal 
Systems and Adult Education. Pp. viii, 
392. East Lansing: Michigan State Col- 
lege Press, 1953. $5.00.. 


This study attempts “to describe the 
nature and functioning of systems as well 
as the channels of communication which 
provide the information and attitudes gov- 
ernirg the actions of men. ... For the 
first time in the social sciences the linkages 
of these systems and the manner in which 
programs and information funnel through 
them to reach the individual are described.” 

The volume concentrates on adult edu- 
cation in rural America, that is, in places 
of less than 2,500 population. (The sample 
consisted of 263 counties from the major 
farming areas of the nation.) It seeks to 
understand “how various organizations use 
mass media, the use made of various pro- 
gram ‘forms,’ such as public meetings, con- 
ferences, workshops, demonstrations, insti- 
tutes, tours, and radio listening groups.” 


i 


` 
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Different specialists deal with adult edu- 
cation in the public schools, the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service of the United States, 
the educational efforts of the general farm- 
ers’ organizations and the co-operatives 
(Grange, Farm Bureau, and Farmers’ 
Union), the services of the professional 
and civic clubs (Rotary, Kiwanis and 
others), the role of the public libraries and 
the churches. Nowhere can one find in 
a single volume the overall picture of 
rural education given in this series of con- 
tributions. The wealth of material is al- 
most staggering. 

The several contributors are cautious in 
their conclusions regarding the best or- 
ganizational procedure with which to carry 
on community projects and educational ac- 
tivities, It is highly important to under- 
stand precisely how the informal relation- 
ships are geared to the formal organiza- 
tions. Who are the leaders? How many 
formal organizations do they influence? 
How do they wield influence? How much 
propaganda is present, and for whose in- 
terests? How do various formal struc- 
tures tie in with each other (church and 
school and civic club, for example)? These 
phenomna were not investigated in these 
studies and yet these data are important 
for the understanding of how communica- 
tion takes place and how change may be 
introduced, 

The authors agree that the leaders in- 
vdłved in adult education in rural America 
need professional training and experience 
in rural life, the social sciences, and adult 
education. The reviewer feels this is the 
keystone of the complicated program of 
rural adult education, as it is of any educa- 
tional program. The different kinds of 
leaders in the various public, private, and 
religious agencies involved in rural adult 
education do not seem to have a clear un- 
derstanding of their own function, of their 


educational philosophy, or even of the 


meaning of education. Indeed. the chief 
limitation of this exceedingly valuable 
study is the lack of clarity in what passes 
for rural “education” The inquiry, by 
design, was limited to three areas, inter- 
national understanding for peace, strength- 
ening of democracy, and understanding and 
strengthening of the economy. Much, if 
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not most, of the effort of the agencies 
and organizations described in the study 
as relating to these areas can be consid- 
ered educational only by grace of lan- 


guage. 

It should be added that this is no reflec- 
tion on the competence of the contribu- 
tors. It reflects, rather, the complex, 
loose, unclarified, and relatively unsystem- 
atic nature of our rural adult education. 

NATHANIEL CANTOR 

University of Buffalo 


Storr, Ricsard J. The Beginnings of 
Graduate Education m America. Pp. ix, 
195. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. No price. 

Professor Richard J. Storr of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago offers an account of the 
history of graduate education prior to the 
founding of Johns Hopkins in his The Be- 
ginnsngs of Graduate Education in America. 
His book describes the gradual transforma- 


- tion in objectives and organization occur- 


ring in our institutions of higher learning 
during the years 1787 to 1865. 

Looked at’ superficially, Professor Storr’s 
work is an account of failure. Jefferson’s 
hopes for the University of Virginia were 
not all realized within his time; Ticknor’s 
proposals for the reform of Harvard Col- 
lege in the 1820’s fell afoul of faculty con- 
servatism and shortage of funds; the Yale 
faculty of 1828 was dead against “that 
deluge of innovation and would-be im- 
provements in doctrine, discipline and pur- 
suits which is sweeping over the rest of the. 
Country”; three grand programs for great 
universities in New York City came to 
naught within a few years of their concep- 
tion or founding; the Smithson funds went 
for other purposes than the founding of a 


-national university; while other ventures 


at Western Reserve, Harvard, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Union College, and the 
University of the South either petered out, 
were frozen out, were damaged in internal 
University controversy, or were lost in the 
chaos of the Civil War. Offsetting these. 
losses were a few gains, of which the most 
memorable, perhaps, was the founding of 
the Department of Philosophy and the Arts 
at Yale University, the registration of 
students in that Department in 1852, the 
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offering of the Ph:D. degree in 1360, and 
the beginning of an uninterrupted history 
of the conferring of that degree at Yale, 
with the first doctorate in 1861. 

So much for the ostensible losses and 
gains; the story is somewhat different if 
looked at with the modest expectations of 
the historian. It is clear now that during 
these years was emerging a consciousness 
of the pressure of advancing knowledge, an 
awareness of the gulf separating American 
‘and European (particularly German) insti- 
tutions, insight into the need for the finan- 
cial support of advanced students, a per- 
ception of the difference between the spirit 
of the gymnasium (using the word in its 
German meaning) and the proper spirit of 
the liberal arts, and a crystallization of the 
competing objectives of graduate work— 
the further cultivation of the intellect as 
an end in itself, and the furnishing of pro- 
fessional education for career instructors. 
In the development of these awarenesses 
many men participated, of whom especial 
note is taken of George Ticknor of Har- 
vard, Alexander Dallas Bache of the United 
States Coastal Survey, Henry P. Tappan 
of New York and the University of Michi- 
gan, and that association of scientists com- 
prising Pierce, Agassiz, Gould, Whitney, 
Hall, and Gibbs, among otkers, known as 
the Scientific Lazzaroni. In their efforts 
to promote graduate education, all knew 
their failures, some oz them bitter, but 
after their work was concluded, as Pro- 
fessor Storr notes, President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins could say at his inaugura- 
tion on February 22, 1876: “We begin our 
work after costly ventures of which we 
reap the lessons, while others bear the 
loss ” 

MALCOLM G. PRESTON 

University of Pennsylvania 


Orraway, A. K. C. Education end So- 
ciety: An Introduction to the Sociology 
of Education. Pp. xii, 182. New York: 
Grove Press, 1954 {frst published in 
London by Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1953), 1954. No price. 

Apparently consideration of the sociol- 
ogy of education from an English point of 
view has been neglected until quite re- 
cently. The British have relied chiefly on 
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publications of United States authors whose 
general conclusions seem to have been 
found acceptable but whose detail has not 
been entirely applicable to the English so- 
cial landscape. Moreover, as the writer of 
the introduction to the book under review 
suggests, there is always room for a clear 
presentation of the problems of society un- 
defiled by the jargon and verbal infelicities 
with which some schools of thought have 
cluttered up our vocabulary. 

The International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction, founded by the 
late Karl Mannheim and dedicated to 
the study of society and to contemporary 
social problems-on an international scale, 
sponsors this book. The volume is de- 
scribed as the first general introduction to 
the study to be written entirely from an 
English point of view. The author, a 
former science teacher, is at present a lec- 
turer in education at the University of 
Leeds. 

The audience at*which the book is speci- 
fically directed includes teachers at all 
levels of education and students preparing 
for the teaching profession. The aims, 
methods, institutions, and administration 
of education are examined in light of the 
economic, political, social, and cultural 
forces at work in England. Most of the 
book is written from the point of view of 
a reasonably objective sociologist. Only in 
the final chapter does the author con- 
sciously assume the role of social philoso- 
pher. There he describes the kind of 
democratic society toward which he would 
like to see education guide and be guided. 

American readers will probably be most 


` interested in the chapters devoted to the 


social determinants of education in Eng- 
land and to the educational needs of Eng- 
land in the second half of the twentieth 
century. Comparisons between U, S. and 
British educational systems are interesting, 
enlightening, and frequently provocative. 
For example: “Obviously average stand- 
ards in the universities of the U. S. A. tend 
to be lower than in this country, but the 
conception of university education is dif- 
ferent, and the better students all proceed 
to higher degrees so that the first degree 
does not count for so much as ours.” 
U. S. plans to increase the common intel- 


! 


lectual and social experience of the popu- 
lation “take our breath away.” “The prob- 
lem of specialization . . . has been, solved 
in America; it is postponed to the uni- 
versity stage. They can afford in their 
High Schools to spend more time in learn- 
ing less” (pp. 96-97). 

Students of comparative education should 
find this book valuable. Educators who 
are not familiar with the literature in edu- 
cational sociology will find the text in- 
formative and the annotated bibliography 
covering the leading references in the field 
since John Dewey’s first publications help- 
ful. 

CLAUDE E. HAWLEY 

Washington, D. C. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


NwæsunrR, Rernnorp. Christian Realism 


and Political Problems: Essays on Po- 
litical, Ethical, and Theological Themes. 
Pp. 203. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1953. $3.00. 


In this volume Niebuhr examines a 
number of seemingly heterogeneous prob- 
lems, the contents of which are subtly in- 
terrelated. Methodological themes of so- 
cial science are judiciously interwoven 
with incisive analyses of the phenomena of 
power and human egotism. Through it all 
shines more clearly than through any pre- 
vious book of the author the mature judg- 
ment of a mind which accomplished the 
rare feat of balancing liberal elements of 
thought and true conservatism. American 
conservatism, Niebuhr reasons, could not 
come to terms with responsibilities which 
the growing power of this youthful nation 
involved. The failure of American con- 
servatism is the more remarkable because 
traditional European conservatism under- 
stands the hazards and responsibilities of 
foreign policy better than does traditional 
liberalism. European conservatism knows 
the relations of the nations “to be governed 
by power factors, to which the liberal mind 
is usually oblivious.” While liberal minds 
are inclined to project overly comprehen- 
sive plans into the future, European con- 
servatives have, through centuries-long ex- 
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perience, been accustomed to the “limited 
possibilities and short range plans to which 
the caprices of international relations must 
reconcile a wise statesman.” 

In examining the ‘causes of the curious 
defect of American conservatism, Niebuhr 
comes up with what he himself calls a 
sweeping generalization: American con- 
servatism is not conservative at all in the 
traditional sense; “it is a part of the tra- 
ditional liberal movement and it exhibits 
the defects of its creed; but it has not 
retained many of its virtues.” The liberal 
creed is the product of the bourgeois class. 
Americans are “a more, consistently bour- 
geois nation than any other,” and the many 
varieties of their political programs are 
centered in the liberal ethos with such a 
high degree of unanimity that the term 
“liberal” has become almost meaningless 
as a term of distinction. - 

Our conservatives are conservative only 
in the sense that they resist social inova- 
tion. The business community selected for 
obvious reasons that part of the liberal 
philosophy which was drawn from the 
physiocratic theory and from the ideas of 
Adam -Smith, and which proclaimed the 
greatest possible freedom of human initia- 
tive from state control. Not by mere 
chance was Britain able to turn toward an 
“authentic conservative in the hour of 
peril” while our nation had to turn toward 
a liberal for leadership in a real national 
crisis. It was very apparent that only a 
small fraction of the Republican leaders 
assessed our position and perils correctly. 
The business community did not under- 
stand the total complex of forces which go 
into the making of world politics. The 
liberals of the Roosevelt type, with all 
their weaknesses in foreign policy, at least 
were “genuinly internationalist in outlook.” 
In the case of Wilson, the internationalist 
outlook was devoid of appreciation of the 
power elements in international relations. 
“Roosevelt’s realism corrected this fault; 
but both Roosevelt and Wilson were in- 
clined to defy one of the canons of a wise 
conservatism which restricts policy to 
limited and foreseeable ends.” Even 
Roosevelt shared the “modern liberal’s” 
penchant for too wide and too sweeping ob- 
jectives, 
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The consequent problem arises as to how 
to generate the practical wisdom of true 
conservatism without at the same time 
“losing the humane virtues which the lib- 
eral movement devéloped.” Commercial 
“conservatism” pure and simple tends to 
create abstract systems of thought which 
` are no less distant from the complex 
realities of world politics than the sys- 
tems of the professional theorists, the 
“ideologues,” whom the “men of affairs” 
despise because they “have never met a 
payroll.” True conservatism is the prod- 
uct of experience which includes all the 
problems of man’s collective life. It is not 
merely concerned with economic problems. 
In part at least, true conservatism, accord- 
ing to Niebuhr, is the product of a realistic 
Christian approach to “the perennial facts 
of human nature.” Whether we win it or 
not therefore depends on the addition of 
some measure of Christian humility “to 
the compound which must serve us as 
wisdom.” 

LupWiGc FREUND 
Roosevelt College 


RAVEN, C s E. Natural Religion and 
Christian Theology.. Vol. If: Experience 
and Interpretation. Pp. vii, 227. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 
$4.00. 

This is the second volume of the Gif- 
ford Lectures at Edinburga, 1951-52, by 
Canon Raven, Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity, Emeritus, at the University of Cam- 
bridge, a scholar who has earned distinc- 
tion as biologist and philosopher as well as 
theologian. The first volume was on the 
topic of Science and Rehgion. ‘The pres- 
ent volume continues, in the same empiri- 
cal spirit, to analyze the nature of religious 
experience and from it to develop an ex- 
amination and reinterpretation of Chris- 
tian Theism in Liberal Protestant terms. 

The basis of religious experience he finds 
in the sense of wonder at the mystery ‘of 
the universe and of self-consciousness at 
our isolation from it Man in attaining 
his self-consciousness encounters the uni- 
verse and recognizes it as other and alien. 
His recognition of the mystery and wonder 
and fear associated with it disclose to him 
his individuality. This encounter with the 
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infinite is characterized by amazement, 
adoration, rapture, dread, ecstasy, a sense 
of communion, abasement, and a con- 
sciousness of need and of obligation. It 
has the distinctive quality of contact with 
a personal or superpersonal reality. This 
experience is not confined to saints and 
mystics. “Most normal people will at 
some time in their lives have known some- 
thing not very dissimilar” (p. 45). But 
the religious mind dwells upon it, cultivates 
it, and seeks to understand its meaning. 
It is the argument of these lectures that 
“The experience is emphatically not to be 
explained in lower then personal cate- 
gories. .. . A universe which contains the 
personal must not be interpreted on a 
lower scale” (p. 58). 

Canon Raven does not claim that his 
argument for an organismic Theism, as in- 
terpretation of the universe thus disclosed, . 
can do more than give reasonable support 
to a faith which is willing thus to inter- 
pret it; and he finds the principal stimulus 
to that faith in the historic personality of 
Jesus. In the view of the present writer, 
however, he does not succeed in making 
the transition from the primarily aesthetic 
character of religious experience as he ana- 
lyzes it to the primarily moral character 
of that which the Christian finds religiously 
convincing in the personality of Jesus. He 
follows Augustine in holding that the sense 
of sin requires a prior awareness of God 
(p 24). Yet. how could God be thought 
of as a moral being unless man had first 
felt the constraint of “the moral law 
within”? Surely, as John Baillie so co- 
gently argues in The Interpretation of Re- 
ligion, and as William James showed in his 
studies of religious conversion, man’s con- 
viction of the existence of a moral power, 
beyond him arises from his experience of 
the constraining and uplifting influence of 
a moral power within. 

A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 

University of Wisconsin 


BAINTON, RoLtanp H. Hunted Heretic: 
~ The Life and Death of Michael Servetus, 
1511-1553. - Pp. xii, 270. Boston: Bea- 
con Press, 1953. $3.75. 
With admirable directness of style and 
manner Professor Bainton tells the story 
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of the remarkable Servetus, a figure whose 
career baffled his contemporaries as it does 
us He is recalled largely for the role he 
played in the career of Calvin, yet he 
stands on his own feet as a man of im- 
portance and distinction. The sixteenth 


century produced more than its share of’ 


men with many-sided accomplishments and 
into this company Servetus fits easily. A 
Spaniard, a Catholic by birth, he lived a 
hunted life to the full. Like his Protestant 
contemporaries he came early in his career 
to question papal claims and necessarily 
left service he had taken in the imperial 
court. His attacks on orthodox views on 
the Trinity aroused antipathy in Catholic, 
Protestant and humanistic circles. 

By 1532 Servetus was in Paris, living 
under the name of Michel de Villeneuve, 
a pseudonym derived from Villanueva, the 
Spanish hamlet of his birth. With royal 
and inquisitorial authorities on the watch 
for him, Servetus nevertheless continued 
his studies in Paris and, in order to sup- 
port himself, became corrector and editor 
for a publishing firm. In this capacity he 
found opportunity to indulge his human- 
istic interests. Certainly one of the most 
engaging parts of his work was his activity 
in the field of medicine. Although he re- 
mained under the influence of Galen and 
“did not attain an understanding of the 
circulation of the blood through the body,” 


he did, however, give “an accurate delinea- 


tion of the course oi the blood in the heart 
and lungs. His first correction of Galen 
was the result of dissection.” For him 
scientific knowledge could also lead to 
greater knowledge of God 

The dramatic climax of Servetus’ life 
story comes, of course, with the writing of 
the tract on The Restoration of Christi- 
anity, dissemination of his contentions, 
and the violent reaction to them, especially 
in Geneva circles, which led ultimately to 
his.death at the stake in 1553. In connec- 
tion with this tragic affair Calvin has had 
many apologists. Professor Bainton is not 
one of them and he clearly shows Calvin’s 
questionable position. Professor Bainton 
has told his story well and again demon- 
strates his pre-eminent qualities as his- 
torian, biographer, and writer. Although he 
writes of the sixteenth century, his pages 


“was not. 
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offer a constant challenge as we face mod- 
erm problems and should make us ponder 
long his concluding admonition that “the 
story of Calvin and Servetus should dem- 
onstrate for us that our slogans of liberty 
need continually to be thought through 
afresh.” 
Gray C. Boyce 
Northwestern University 


EDWARDS, JONATHAN. Puritan Sage: Col- 
lected writings of Jonathan Edwards. 
Edited by Vergilius Ferm. Pp. xxvii, 
640. New York: Library Publishers, 
1953. $7.50. 


Jonathan Edwards was born 250 years 
ago last October 5, and this volume is a 
commemorative tribute to his memory. 
The standard edition of the published 
works of Jonathan Edwards fills ten vol- 
umes, and there are also numerous un- 
published manuscripts This volume there- 
fore is of necessity made up of selections 
from the voluminous literary remains of 
this most erudite colonial American. It 
will be surprising to the many who think 
of Jonathan Edwards as primarily a theo- 
logian and a philosopher to learn that his 
earliest interest was in natural science. 
And appropriately the early chapters im 
this volume are devoted to this interest. 
The first chapter is entitled “Of Insects,” 
which he wrote at the age of twelve, while 
chapter two is entitled “Of the Rainbow”: 
the third chapter is “Notes on Natural Sci- 
ence,’ in which his observations are illus- 
trated by carefully executed drawings. 

The second series of chapters have to do 
with the New England Revival and are in- 
troduced by Edward’s “Faithful Narrative 
of Surprising Conversions,” followed by 
five of his revival treatises, the last being 
“Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,” 
which is generally assumed to have been 
typical of his revival preaching, though it 
“Some Thoughts Concerning the 
Revival” and the “Treatise Concerning Re- 
ligious Affections” have, as Dean Sperry 
states, a “curious modernity” and are based 
upon Edwards’ observation of what he 
thought he saw taking place in his con- 
verts, and in a real sense these treatises 
may be considered the forerunner of what 
is now called the Psychology of Religion. 
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The treatise for which Jorathan Edwards 
is most widely known is his “Freedom of 
the Will,” which is chapter XXI of the 
present volume. It marks the culmination 
of his long controversy with Arminianism 
and with the advocates of Free Will. ` It 
is a masterpiece of subtle and sustained 
logic, characterized by McGiffert as “one 
of the most notable Museum pieces” of 
historical Christian thought. John Wesley, 
himself no mean logician, was accustomed 
to say “you cannot reason concerning spir- 
itual things.” 

For 20 years Jonathan Edwards was the 
minister of the Northampton Church, and 
until George Whitfield jarred him out of 
his old ways he was a manuscript preacher; 
which partially explains the quantities of 
manuscripts he left behind. He was never 
a revivalist in the usual sense; he did not 
preach primarily on ‘terrifying themes, as 
is often erroneously thought. He was al- 
ways quiet spoken, but at the same time 
was an unsparing critic of the conduct of 
the people who sat in the pews. Under 
his preaching each individual felt singled 
out, and as Miss Winslow tells us he made 
hell real enough to be found in the atlas, 
and more than that “He made those con- 
signed to-it personally responsible for þe- 
ing there.” And when religion is person- 
alized it is automatically emotionalized. 

The revival of interest in Jonathan Ed- 
wards, as indicated by a half dozen or 
more biographies of relatively recent date, 
~ gives this careful selection of his writings 
a special timeliness. 

Wititiam W. SWEET 

Dallas, Texas 


CULLMANN, Oscar. Peter—Disciple, Apos- 
tle, Martyr: A Historicar and Theologi- 
cal Study. Translated from the German 
by Floyd V. Filson. Pp. 252. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press, 1953. $4.50. 
This important volume cn the place of 

Peter within the history of the Christian 

Church will interest a variety of readers. 

To students of Christian antiquity it offers 

a scholarly and fascinating re-evaluation ot 

the evidence bearing on Peter's relations to 

Christ, the early church, ard Rome. Per- 

sons concerned with the contemporary ec- 

clesiastical scene will appreciate its ori- 
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entation to the modern ecumenical discus- 
sion and debate. And if these interests are 
united significantly, that is, if one con- 
siders religious convictions as resting upon 
judgments concerning history, specifically 
the history of Christ, the book may be re- 
garded as one of the most significant of 
our day. , 

The author, who is one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars in the related fields of 
New Testament and ancient Church His- 
tory, has attracted considerable attention 
as the result of his teaching and writing. 
Since 1938 he has been a professor in the 
University of Basel and since 1949 as well. 
a professor at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
Among his earlier works his much dis- 
cussed Christ and Time (1945, 2d ed. 1948; 
Eng. Trans. 1949) deserves special men- 
tion. 

The present volume, though marked by 
an unusual degree Qf scholarly caution, 
constitutes a plea to Protestants to take 
Peter more seriously in the light of his po- 
sition as a representative spokesman for 
the disciples of Christ and his later leader- 
ship in the Church. Contrary to much 
traditional exegesis, he maintains that Peter 
personally is in view in the reference to 
the “rock” in Matthew 16: 18. He also 
concludes that “probably Peter actually 
was in Rome and suffered execution under 
Nero” (p. 152). Nevertheless, he insists 
that there is support for the idea of apos- 
tolic succession neither in the New Testa- 
mert nor in the most ancient patristic 
testimony. And he pleads effectively with 
his Roman Catholic readers and friends to 
face this issue more directly than he thinks 
they have done. i 

Among the features of the book that do 
not carry conviction to the present re- 
viewer are his transfer of the “rock” pas- 
sage to a later setting, his argument that 
Peter’s position of leadership was derived 
from a special commission from Christ, 
and his contention that Peter was the head 
of a distinctly Jewish Christian missionary 
“organization.” 

N. B. STONEHOUSE 

Westminster Theological Seminary 


SmirH, Norman Kemp. New Studies in 
the Philosophy of Descartes: Descartes 
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as a Pioneer. Pp. xii, 369. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press (and Macmillan & 
Co., London), 1952. $500. g 


The acute intellect and profound scholar- 
ship which students of his work on Kant 
and Hume have come to expect of Profes- 
sor Kemp Smith are again displayed in this 
new volume on Descartes. Over half a 
century ago Kemp Smith published his 
first book of studies in the philosophy of 
Descartes, but these new studies are in no 
sense a mere revision of the earlier book. 
As the author explains, so much has tran- 
spired in Cartesian studies since 1902 that 
he in effect began all over again. 

The new studies comprise some thirteen 
chapters, the last of which is responsible 
for the subtitle of the volume. They are 
so arranged as to take the reader chrono- 
logically from Descartes’ birth (on page 3) 
to his, death (on page 363). This chrono- 
logital order reflects the author’s great in- 
terest in all the autobiographical details 
and hints which Descartes and his corre- 
spondents give us. Professor Kemp Smith, 
more than almost any other student of 
Descartes, takes these autobiographical 
statements at their face value. As a result 
he is able to discriminate eight stages in 
. Descartes’ philosophical development, and 
to assign fairly precise dates to his various 
studies and interests; this lends great au- 
thenticity to the analysis of his intellectual 
growth. On the other hand the reader may 
still continue to suspect that some of the 
autobiography, in the Discourse for ex- 
ample or the first Meditation, is literary 
or philosophical rather than chronological. 
This is reinforced by Kemp Smith’s ac- 
cusation that in a letter to Princess Eliza- 
beth Descartes is teing autobiographically 
misleading. 

In spite of its chronological setting this 
book is a series of separate studies rather 
than a single developing study of Descartes. 
Of particular interest are the studies on 
his early period and on the last few years 
of his life. Kemp Smith certainly stresses 
more than any comparable critic in Eng- 
lish the changes in Descartes’ thought, and 
‘the reasons for those changes. Descartes 
himself comes to life in these papers, as 
the improviser who had to fashion basic 
theories to replace the Thomism which 
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proved unsatisfactory to him, and who 
lived to regret some of his basic Improvisa- 
tions. We see him as the more or less re- 
luctant victim of his own philosophy, un- 
willing to develop the occasionalistic as- 
pects of his theories as Malebranche later 
did, or the parallelistic aspects, as Spinoza 
was to do. 

More attention is devoted here than is 
usual to Descartes’ developing theology as 
well as to his physics and philosophy. 
However the discussion of the proofs of 
the existence of God is oddly unsatisfac- 
tory, as if Kemp Smith were marshaling 
arguments against an opposing interpreta- 
tion which is never stated. 

Nevertheless, all criticisms aside, Profes- 
sor Kemp Smith’s book is probably the 
only work on Descartes in English which 
can justifiably claim to compare with the 
monumental work of Gilson. 

Mason W. Gross 
Rutgers University 


Mackinnon, D. M. (Ed). Christian 
Fatth and Communist Faith. Pp. xii, 
260. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1953. $4.50. 


This is a series of studies by members 
of the Anglican Communion with about 
half the space devoted to a penetrating 
analysis of the Communist faith of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin and its philosophical im- 
plications and the other half to the inter- 
pretation of the Christian faith from the 
Anglican point of view. 

It is admitted that the New Testament 
is not a textbook, nor a handout; neither 
a system nor propaganda; its documents 
are difficult to handle and impossible to 
systematize; its bearing upon any politi- 
cal or social order is not immediate. From 
its pages have been distilled an apocalyptic 
Christ, a sublime Christ, a thaumaturgical 
Christ, a communist Christ, an anti-com- 
munist Christ, and so on. Christian dia- 
lectic is between now and then, not be- 
tween here and there; it is temporal not 
spatial. Although God is transcendent, he 
cannot be left out of account. The gospel 
has closer affinities with a faith which as- 
sumes the indissoluble connection between 
spirit and matter than vice-versa. “It is 
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by no means obvious that the gospel is 
spiritual rather than matezialistic” (p. 124) 
There is no sermon on sin in the gospel. 
Sin as an abstract theolozical term is not 
in the gospel The New Testament forbids 
the identification of any man or group of 
men with the enemy and zhe devil. It de- 
mands a death to wealth, family, and power 
and a surrender of the heart to the right- 
eousness of God. 

The general conclusions reached are that 
Communism is definitely a metaphysics, 
the doing of the truth, an activism mani- 
festing an absolute faith that Communism 
is directing the progress of humanity. 
Therefore appeals to mercy, pity, and jus- 
tice are irrelevant because class struggle is 
natural law. The Marxist cannot permit 
the separation of his questions from their 
metaphysical center and therefore is “pa- 
thetically at the mercy cf his illusions.” 
The Stalinist believes that he is promoting 
“the march of God in the world.” He has 
a single coherent philosophy which claims 
to explain all historical events and all so- 
cial institutions. He is interested in the 
rent book rather than in a praver book. 
The oppressed are told they will soon move 
across Jordan into a land flowing with milk 
and honey, namely, the classless society. 
It is this escape from reality into a world 
of fantasy, which is the main appeal in 
Communism (229 ff.). 

The elements common to Christianity 
and Marxism are found zo be material- 
ism, lack of universal and eternal solutions, 
emphasis on history and on eschatology 
(91 ff.). 

The difference between the two is re- 
alized eschatology over against a sinless 
society; sin as alienation from God over 
against sin as alienation from fellowmen; 
Augustinian doctrine of original sin over 
against original sin as capitalism; mystery 
and uncontrollable forces over against no 
mystery and controllable ferces (94 ff). 

Toynbee’s slight essay of fifteen pages 
is very disappointing (pp. 194-208) since 
in it he seeks to escape from confrontation 
of Christianity with Communism “by flight 
from reality into the world of fantasy! In 
the present the idealist . . . is necessarily 
a counsellor of despair. For he takes away 
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from men the sense that by ruthless, in- 
telligent action they can master their situa- 
tion,” remarks the editor (235 ff.). 

The Communists, we fear, will not be 
converted to Christianity by perusal of 
this volume. It ought to convince some 
Christian “innocents abroad” how close to 
a draw this war between the two faiths 
really is. 

ConraD H. MOEHLMAN 

University of Southern California 


VIERECK, Peter. Dream and Responsi- 
bility. Pp 65. Washington, D. C.: 
University Press, [c.d. 1953]. $1.50. 


In a recent issue of the South Atlantic 
Quarterly Anthony Harrigan nominated 
Peter Viereck to succeed T. S. Eliot as 
arbiter elegantarium of the new generation 
of younger poets. The present reviewer 
considers it a pleasure to second that 
nomination. Since 1949, when he won the 
Pulitzer Prize for Terror and Decorum, 
Peter Viereck has given continuing proof 
of his major stature as poet and scholar. 
He combines not only the sensitiveness of 
a gifted lyric poet, but also the fresh in- 
sight of an able and conscientious historian. 

Each new work by Peter Viereck gives 
further evidence of his stature as an out- 
standing standard-bearer of the tradition 
of humanistic democracy in an age of 
crass hedonism. His greatest virtue is his 
consistency. Again and again he strikes 
with acid pen against statism and totali- 
tarianism on the one hand and against the 
old, degenerating bohemian irresponsibility 
of the so-called avant-gardists on the other. 
His voice is that of the free individual. 
Spokesman of an ethics-dedicated “revolt 
against revolt,” he denounces tyranny of 
any kind (whether red, brown, or yellow), 
directs shafts of ridicule against those who 
would keep the artist in isolation, and calls 
for a genuine human individuality in the 
search for ethics, beauty, and love. Some 
may resent his bombastic style as a critic, 
but none can deny the high personal ethics 
and the warm love for humanity of this. 
briliant young American. 

In his latest book, Dream and Responst-- 
bility, Viereck seeks a clearly conceived 
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poetic ideal by offering a revaluation of the 
tension between poetry and society He 
analyzes four test cases: Stefan George 
and his circle in Weimar Germany; Ezra 
Pound and the “New Critics” in America; 
Hart Crane’s “The Bridge”; and the im- 
pact of industrialization upon modern lit- 
erature. He rejects the straightjacket of 
Marxist materialism on the ground that 
the intrusion of political responsibility, or 
fear of being an “irresponsible,” degrades 
art into mere propaganda. At the same 
time he denounces New Critic formalism 
with its accent on didacticism, shallow iso- 
lation, and loss of aesthetic magic. The 
main prerequisite for all civilization and 
culture, including poetry, is to be found in 
ethical values, not in narrow political 
partisanship. 

In his concluding chapter Viereck urges 
the American poet in the machine age to 
become the mediator between the outward 
material world and the inner spiritual 
world. It is not the business of the poet, 
he concludes, to provide political or eco- 
nomic solutions for the ills of mankind, 
but, by mediating between the two worlds 


of machine and spirit, he may inspire in ° 


society that bifocal vision which is the 
prerequisite to any solution. In this way 
the artist can help man become the master 
of things instead of things the masters of 
man. 

Throughout this penetrating and pro- 
vocative contribution to the literature of 
criticism Viereck emphasizes the goal of 
human individuality. ‘“What characterizes 
-the human spirit?” he asks. “The earth is 
a freer place to breathe in, every time you 
love without asking or calculating any re- 
turn. It is freer every time you feel spon- 
taneous sympathy for strangers. It is 
freer every time you make your drudgeries 
and routines still more inefficient by tak- 
ing plenty of time out to experience the 
shock of beauty, whether in nature, poetry, 
music, or the fine arts” (p. 42). 

This is the voice of reason. None but 
the fool would reject Viereck’s world of 
the free spirit for the totalitarian night- 
mare of George Orwell’s “1984.” , 

Louts L. SNYDER 

City College of New York 
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THompson, Farr. A Short History of 
Parliament, 1295-1642. Pp. x, 280. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1953. $4 50. 


Miss Faith Thompson has undertaken an 
incredibly difficult task. An institution is 
always the product of its environment both 
past and present and can be understood 
only in relation to it. Hence the historian 
of any institution must depict the relevant 
features of the environment. But Parlia- 
ment was the central institution of English 
government, and almost every aspect of 
English civilization is relevant to it. For 
the careful and thoughtful reader Miss 
Thompson has solved this problem very 
effectively. Three chapters are devoted 
solely to the civilization that formed the 
environment of Parliament, and she has 
succeeded in describing the significant ele- 
ments in small space But the reader 
must be careful Often a single sentence 
covers a subject of vital importance if the 
development of Parliament is to be under- 
stood. 

Another difficulty in summarizing the 
history of Parliament is that the subject 
is an extremely live one among historians. 
If a subject is dead or at least in a quiet 
coma, one can frequently say “the gener- 
ally accepted opinion of scholars is.” 
There are few aspects of the history of 
Parliament on which there is any gener- 
ally accepted opinion—the debates are still 
lively and vigorous. Miss Thompson has 
mentioned all important views and has 
used careful judgment in choosing the bal- 
ance between them. But it will be a rare 
specialist who will entirely agree with the 
result. Most will feel that some aspects 
have been stressed too much and others: 
too little. Miss Thompson has carefully 
chosen the middle road and hence will be 
shot at from both sides. For the non- 
specialist who wants to know what the 
questions at issue are without worrying 
much over the merits of the arguments 
Miss Thompson has performed a signal 
service, 

The story of the origins and develop- 
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ment of Parliament is told most skilfully. 
Miss Thompson has the ability to merge 
effectively broad generalization, careful ex- 
position of detail, and striking concrete ex- 
amples. A reader with a respectable knowl- 
edge of English history will find the book 
extremely illuminating. No one who is in- 
terested in Anglo-American corstitutional, 
political, or legal history can afford to 
neglect it. : 

Obviously in a book of this sort any re- 
viewer will find statemerts that trouble 
him. The requirement that permission be 
obtained to build castles was rot new in 
the fourteenth century but was 2stablished 
by Henry I. The Norman ani Angevin 
kings created earls by charters rather than 
by letters patent. The fcotnote on page 
255 stating that the kings had sold much 
_ of the medieval royal forest suggests that 
all lands included in the Zorest had once 
been royal demesne which is, of course, 
not true. Even less important sut rather 
annoying is occasional cerelessness with 
names. No one lived in the reizn of Ed- 
ward II who could be called John of Rich- 
mond, earl of Brittany. A cacet of the 
dukes of Brittany was called John of Brit- 
tany, earl of Richmond. Margeret Beau- 
fort was the mother of Henry VII, but she 
was never a queen. Finaly on page 198 
we are supplied with an addition to the 
English royal house, James IV. Let me 
hasten to add that Miss Taompson is not 
a rabid Jacobite—she clearly m2ans Wil- 
liam IV. But these are small daws thar 
will not trouble most readers of this excel- 
lent book, 

SIDNEY PAINTER 

Johns Hopkins University 


PoLNaAy, PETER bE. Death of a Legend: 
The True Story of Bonny Prince Charlie. 
Pp. xiv, 265. New York: British Book 
Center, 1953. $4.00. 


This book is an excellent psy zhological 
study of Bonny Prince Charles and is as 
much the story of the death of a man as 
it is the death of a legend. What a shame 
that Bonny Prince Charlie did not die in 
the Highlands in 1745 durirg his hours of 
near greatness! If such had taken place, 
much later grief to the Prince and to his 
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followers would have been avoided. The 
legend could have been perpetuated: in all 
its glory. As it was, the “King over the 
water’ became the “Prince in his cups.” 

Exile is always degrading and in most 
cases degenerating. Charles II, made of 
much sterner stuff than his Stuart name- 
sake, illustrated well the moral deteriora- 
tion of forced expatriates. Charles I 
however always had hope of ending his 
travels and returning to his throne. One 
wonders what thirty years more of wander- 
ing would have done to him. Perhaps the 
Stuart legend would have ended before 
Bonny Prince Charlie was born. 

Fate is a mischievious imp. Never was 
the poet more accurate than when he 
pointed out that the saddest words in life 
are “It might have been.” The lost dream, 
the faded illusion often become a ruinous 
cancer eating away the souls of men who 
have no future but only the acrid ashes of 
the past and the hollowness of the present. 
With the years the bitterness deepens, the 
rancor grows. ‘Tried and trusted friends 
are blamed for not doing their all in the 
time of crisis or afterwards. Soon the 
friends drop off—or even worse are sent 
away—and the man remains alone with his 
barren emptiness. The bottle, the illicit 
bed, a mania for collecting, and small and 
large talk are unsuccessfully called upon 
to act as opiates. Something that is less 
than a human being remains. A soul is 
dead, expiring when hope and faith de- 
parted. Without hope and without faith it 
is easy “to look into the pewter pot, and 
see the world as it is not.” 

’ A few of the very large souls can adjust 
to the adversity of exile and realize that 
for them hope for a place on high is ended. 
Bonny Prince Charlie was not of the stuff 
of such greatness. In happier times, he 
might have made a great king, but these 
were not for the Stuarts happy times. Un- 
like his father and brother, the Prince re- 
fused to recognize what had taken place in 
European politics. He could rail at his 
fate, but he was not even master enough 
of his destiny to fight it. Shakespeare’s 
Clarence went down in a tub of malmsey. 
Bottles and bottles of various spirits gave 
the Prince a false crutch and ruined him 
and many with whom he came in contact. 
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According to Mr. Polnay they brought 
about the “death of a legend.” 

Basing his study upon various collections 
of Stuart letters, Mr. Polnay has done his 
work well. The legend is put to bed, but 
like all legends it will not stay there. Let 
us say, however, that this well-written book 
with a usable index is a fine study of Bonny 
Prince Charlie, who allowed too much wine 
to get into his water, and who broke under 
the buffetings of fate. 

Joun J. Murray 

Bloomington, Indiana 


Winter, Cart G. American Influence on 
Canadian Nationhood. Pp. 23. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1954. 
$1.00. 


This brief study merits mention on two 
grounds. It represents a year-old effort on 
the part of the publishers to furnish a me- 
dium (Annals of American Research) for 
the prompt and inexpensive presentation of 
research results, particularly in the fields 
of the liberal arts and sciences. Such a 
series ‘should prove valuable to workers in 
social science fields where the industry of 
scholars has traditionally outpaced avail- 
able publication media. In particular, the 
study (a condensation of a Stanford dis- 
sertation) discusses several episodes of 
Canadian-American relations, some fa- 
miliar and some less familiar, as they have 
related to the attainment of Canadian na- 
tional adulthood, showing how in this proc- 
ess United States influence has usually, but 
not always, furthered Dominion progress 
toward a national goal. 

Beginning with the Alaska Boundary 
dispute, the narrative runs through a se- 
ries of problems developing between 1905 
and 1909, to the Boundary Waters negotia- 
tion and the arbitration of the North At- 
lantic Fisheries question, both in the latter 
year; it proceeds to consider the North 
Pacific Sealing Convention and‘ the reci- 
procity proposals of 1911, the Halibut 
Treaty of 1923, the establishment of a 
Canadian Legation in 1926, and the Statute 
of Westminster of 1931, and it concludes 
with Canada’s exercise of sovereignty in 
the declarations of war upon Germany and 
Japan. Each of these is treated from the 
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standpoint of its influence upon the growth 
of nationality. 

The study’s chief contribution is to the 
history of the years 1905 to 1911, where it 
brings out as no predecessor has done the 
significant contribution of Chandler P. An- 
derson to Canadian-American affairs. The 
author’s picture of the emergence of Ca- 
nadian nationality is convincing and inter- 
esting. His narrative, like most condensa- 
tions, occasionally achieves brevity at the 
expense of clarity. The utility of such a 
study, and of such a series, depends upon 
casting a balance between the merits of 
limited exposure of the results of funda- 
mental research as compared with full ac- 
cess to those results; this reviewer votes 
in favor of limited exposure as an invita- 
tion to the interested reader to pursue 
matters further. 

L. ETHAN ELLIS 

University of Rochester 
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KUCHEROV, SAMUEL. Courts, Lawyers and 
Trials under the Last Three Tsars. Pp. 
xii, 339. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1953. $6.00. 


‘Within the last century, the history of 
Russian justice has recorded three quite 
dissimilar judicial systems. The second of 
these, introduced by the judicial reforms of 
1864 and brought to an end by the Oc- 
tober Revolution, provides Dr. Kucherov 
with the subject matter of his book. He 
writes of this comparatively brief period, 
during which Russia experienced a taste of 
Western European law, with the enthusi- 
asm of a participant (he was a lawyer in 
old Russia) and the care of a trained his- 
torian. 

His thesis, that Russia demonstrated 
during this period the capacity to fashion 
viable legal institutions, is a familiar and 
generally accepted one; but the materials 
he uses to support his thesis are fresh and 
unfamiliar to most Western scholars. 

The author gives approximately equal 
attention to three major topics: the courts, 
the bar, and the political trials. The sec- 
tion on the courts is made particularly use- 
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ful by a preliminary survey of the prere- 
form legal system. The study o the Rus- 
sian bar is richest in material, which has 
hitherto not been availadle cautside of 
sources in the Russian language. And the 
review of the political trials, whle includ- 
ing some which have been covered in other 
English writings, introduces meny about 
which little has been known in the West. 
In bringing these materials together, Dr. 
Kucherov has been able to demonstrate 
that for about half a century Russian law- 
yers did plead courageously, Russian juries 
did base their verdicts on a pzssion for 
justice, and Russian judges dic conduct 
trials with a measure of indepencence. 
Courts, Lawyers and Trials sander the 
Last Three Tsars is an important contribu- 
tion to Russian legal and judiciel history, 
a field for which the deplorable szarcity of 
non-Russian literature has beer a serious 
drawback to thorough study. It is an ex- 
cellent work which, while answering many 
old questions, evokes many naw ones. 
One wishes ‘that Dr. Kucherov night fol- 
low this volume with a series >f mono- 
graphs in which he could give breader con- 
sideration to the various special cspects of 
the subject he has treated here. For the 
present, it is enough that he has done this 
much. 
SIDNEY HARCAVE, 
Harpur College 
State University of New York 


Rostow, W. W., in collaboration with AL- 
FRED Levin. The Dynamics of Soviet 
Society. Pp. xvi, 282. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Company, 1953. $3.95. 


This is a very timely and useful book. 
“What determines the policy of tae Soviet 
State at home and abroad?” “What are 
the prospects for change in S»viet so- 
ciety?” In order to answer these ques- 
tions, the Center for International Studies 
of the Massachusetts Institute >f Tech- 
nology commissioned Mr. Rostov to cor- 
relate the information available in the 
works of a galaxy of professional scholars 
in the fields of history, economics,” and 
sociology, of whom eighty are listed in 
the excellent bibliography. This reviewer 
would have recommended tae addition of 
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one more, Lenin, and one of his many 
works—Materialism and Empiriocriticism. 
The mention of this title indicates the 
chief defect of the book, which is its lack 
of appreciation of the role of philosophy 
in both form and content of Soviet society. 

Mr. Rostow begins by saying, “It is the 
present hypothesis that the modern Soviet 
state is to be understood primarily as the 
consequence of a peculiarly single-minded 
effort by an extraordinarily centralized 
regime to pursue two related but not 
identical goals: the maintenance of its own 
absolute internal power over Russian so- 
ciety, and the maximization over time of 
its power vis à vis the external world.” 
In every key decision, the maintenance of 
power has had priority. In 1917 there may 
have been a trace of humanitarianism, but 
Lenin before his death, and Stalin through- 
out his dictatorship, placed such emphasis 
on power that, by the time of the Great 
Purge, 1936-37, the ideological objective 
was completely subordinated, except as a 
cloak for those in power and as a sop for 
the people. ’ 

The struggle for succession to power 
after Stalin’s death is well described, with 
the judgment that there is a sort of truce 
among the half-dozen chief -contestants, 
who among themselves have-conceded to 
Malenkov the position of primus inter 
pares. Next comes the stratum of higher 
bureaucrats in army, administration, se- 
curity police, production, and information, 
and below them a vast layer of lesser 
bureaucrats. The possibility of change lies 
in the unstable balance among these ele- 
ments, which could be pushed into radical 
change by a hardening of the bureaucracy 
in the interest of self-preservation, by Rus- 
sian patriotism, by continued failure of in- 
ternal propaganda to change the character 
of citizens, especially the peasants, or by 
the desire of the people for less pressure 
and more food, or by a combination of 
these factors. There is a wise caution that 
change would not automatically thaw out 
the Cold War, and that external pressure 
to bring about change in Russia, as in the 
case of Nazi German aggression, might 
even strengthen Soviet power. 

The book is admirably divided into 
properly headed chapters and sections, 
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making for clarity, logical development of 
thought, and balanced conclusions. It is 
neither propaganda nor counter-propaganda. 
In this respect, it is stronger than most of 
the books of defectors or eye-witnesses. 
On the other hand, it starts with a limited 
thesis (as quoted) and tends to draw to- 
gether selected data largely in its justifica- 
tion, thereby becoming a restricted work. 
Perhaps the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology will stimulate the’production of 
another book which will go more deeply 
into dialectic materialistic philosophy and 
seek for its antidote, also into the psy- 
chology of accommodation and how to 
overcome it—both with reference to the 
daily ‘life of Soviet citizens of all ranks. 
This would help us in preparing for the day 
desired by the author and by all of us, 
when there may be free intercourse between 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and of our 
own country, 
PAuL B. ANDERSON 
International Committee of YMCA 
New York City 


ZENKOVSKY, V. V. A History of Russian 
Philosophy. Authorized translation from 
the Russian by George L, Kline. 2 vols. 
Pp. xiv, 465; viii, 469-947. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1953. $15.00. 


This comprehensive survey is a land- 
mark in the study of Russian thought. 
Comparable in scope to such recent ex- 
positions as N. O. Lossky’s History of 
Russian Philosophy (New York, 1951) and 
the symposium Jz /storti Russkoi Filosofis 
[From the History of Russian Philosophy] 
(Moscow, 1951) published by the Faculty 
of Philosophy of the University of Moscow, 
Zenkovsky’s work surpasses the former in 
comprehensiveness and the latter in ob- 
jectivity of presentation, The Columbia 
Slavic Studies should be given great credit 
for making available this important work, 
which is translated with revisions from the 
original Russian edition (Paris, 1948-50). 

In his introduction, Zenkovsky expresses 
the view that the moral and historical role 
of man has been the primary preoccupation 
of Russian philosophy. It is thus in the 
philosophy of history and the search for a 
synthesis of theory and practice in human 
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existence that Russian thinkers have made 
their principal contribution. The author 
rejects the common assertion that Russia 
has no philosophic tradition because the 
theory of knowledge has played only a 
small part in Russian thinking. He replies 
by pointing out that the theory of knowl- 
edge is only one aspect of philosophy, and 
sets forth the broader view that philosophy 
includes all efforts “to unify the spiritual 
life by rational means.” He recognizes, 
of course that Russian philosophy has been 
under profound Western influence, but 
notes that one cannot speak of influence 
unless there is something to be influenced. 
In no small measure Russian philosophy 
has been handicapped by Western influ- 
ence, insofar as Russian thinkers have 
been drawn away from their own path. 
This path Zenkovsky believes to be the 
Eastern Orthodox faith, which in his view 
offers sounder insights than does the secu- 
larism of the West into the problems that 
philosophy seeks to solve. 

Zenkovsky’s first volume covers briefly 
the period to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury which was the seedtime of Russian 
philosophy, and continues with a more ex- 
tended treatment of the first half of the 
nineteenth century in which independent 
philosophic thought began to take form. 
In the second volume he discusses the 
flowering of Russian philosophy in the 
period from the 1870’s to the end of the 
century, when Solovyov, Fyodorov, Lossky, 
and others constructed original systems of 
thought, and he concludes with an im- 
portant section on the twentieth century. 
He discusses Plekhanov, Bogdanov, and 
Lenin among the Russian Marxists, but 
does not consider Soviet philosophy since 
Lenin to be sufficiently free from political 
control to deserve attention. He has much 
to say, however, on the philosophers in 
exile, notably Berdyaev and Bulgakov, 
through whom Russian thought has begun 
to have world-wide influence. 

C. E, BLACK 

Princeton University 


KerTESZ, STEPHEN D. Diplomacy in a 
Whirlpool. Pp. xvi, 273. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1953. $4.75. 
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The recent book on Diplomacy in a 
Whirlpool by Professor Stephen D. Kertesz 
is a significant addition to the series of 
publications by the University of Notre 
Dame Committee on International Rela- 
tions, dealing with recent developments in 
the Soviet Union and its Eastern European 
orbit. The volume by Dz. Kertesz is not 
written for public consumpzion but is 
oriented toward the specialist of Eastern 
European politics. It is a penetrating 
study of Nazi and Soviet take-over tech- 
niques applied to Hungary, one of the most 
reluctant satellites in the Danube Valley. 
The book is most interesting where Pro- 
fessor Kertesz projects his own personal 
experiences into the narrative. As a high- 
ranking official of the Hungarian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs he participated in a 
number of sensitive negotiations during 
and immediately after World War II and 
was instrumental in presenting the Hun- 
garian case to the 1946 Peace Conference 
in Paris, 

Dr. Kertesz weaves in his personal im- 
pressions, experiences, and diplomatic recol- 
lections and offers the reader a number of 
vivid and provocative profiles of well- 
known Eastern European political leaders. 
Occasionally the author is carried away by 
personal prejudices and his judgments of 
leading politicians tend to be biased or 
~ uncertain. On the whole, however, his per- 
sonalized approach to the Hungarian diplo- 
matic scene produces an unusually useful 
volume, 

Having traced the development of Hun- 
garian politics through the climatic de- 
velopments of the Second World War, 
Kertesz offers two significant chapters on 
“Soviet and Western Politics” and “Hun- 
gary a Republic.” The latter is particu- 
larly important in presenting a minute 
analysis of Communist infiltration tech- 
niques. Dr. Kertesz gives here an ex- 
cellent account of the myth of hopeful 
expectations concerning a tolerable Russian 
behavior vis-à-vis the peoples o7 Danubian 
Europe. Hungarian intellectuals were es- 
pecially responsible for nursing the optimis- 
tic illusion of a limited and moderate form 
of Communism for their country. The 
author’s description of Hungary as a Re- 
public offers a valuable counterpart to the 
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general surveys of Eastern Europe re- 
cently published by Hugh Seton-Watson. 
It indicates the transitional steps and tech- 
niques employed to break down the re- 
sistance of an unwilling satellite, refashion- 
ing it into a willing vassal state and 
eventually into the image of a people’s 
republic. 

_ Diplomacy in a Whilrpool has elaborate 
bibliographical references and several sig- 
nificant documents published here for the 
first time in English. The reviewer de- 
plores the many typographical errors in 
the terminal notes of the volume and feels 
that more careful editing would have 
helped to eliminate certain errors in both 
text and bibliographical references. ' 

ANDREW GYORGY 
Boston University 


Kinc-Hatt, STEPHEN. The Communist 
Conspiracy. Pp xx, 239. ‘New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1953. $3.00. 
Communism in its various forms is the 

most important political problem of the 

modern world. It therefore produces a 

great deal of literature both favorable and 

hostile. Unfortunately, this also means 
that the literature is contributed to by 
persons who, for one reason or another, 
lack some of the essential qualifications for 
the serious treatment of so vital a topic. 

This weakness takes many forms. Per- 

haps the most surprising of them is a 

tendency to write anti-Communist works 

using precisely the same methods, and 
precisely the same style, that we have 
come to associate with Communist writ- 
ings themselves. The mechanical juxtapo- 
sition of texts replaces a serious attempt to 
understand the phenomenon itself, and to 
elucidate and to suggest methods by which 
it can be combatted. Mr. Stephen King- 

Hall’s book falls clearly into this category. 
Mr. King-Hall is a former British Mem- 

ber of Parliament, who has had a distin- 

guished and varied career and earned the 
gratitude of all students of democratic 
government by his share in founding the 

‘Hansard Society.” It may be asserted 

without fear of contradiction that his serv- 

ices to democracy, in this respect, a posi- 
tive one, are very much greater than those 
made in his new volume. One is, ad- 
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mittedly, put on the alert by the title it- 
self. There are, of course, as we have 
all too good reason to know, Communist 
conspiracies. But Communism itself is far 
more than a conspiracy; whether we like 
it or not, it is a movement. To believe 
that the whole problem can be dealt with 
under the heading Conspiracy is like sug- 
gesting that because Guy Fawkes conspired 
to blow up Parliament the Counter-Re- 
formation can be described simply as a 
conspiracy. 

The number of relatively minor factual 
errors and the lack of accuracy as well as 
of discrimination in the bibliography are 
not perhaps very important, nor should we 
be influenced too much by Mr. King-Hall’s 
historical introduction where remarks are 
made on such disparate subjects as the 
Treaty of Versailles, Hitler, and Mussolini, 
which. suggest a highly simplified approach 
to the problems of that period to say no 
more. 

It is rather, the core of the book, the 
analysis of Soviet policy and propaganda, 
and the attempt to describe the Soviet 
Empire itself and life within it, that raise 
the greatest objections. In each case, it 
is not so much that the facts are selected 
with insufficient discrimination as that they 
are looked at altogether externally, that 
they are not related to the development of 
Soviet society in its various phases, nor 
to the terrain in which external Soviet 
propaganda works to-day. If it were as 
easy to expose Soviet pretentions as Mr. 
King-Hall believes, there would be no great 
and menacing Communist Parties in West- 
em Europe, there would be no defectors 
from the western intelligentsia, and a book 
like this would not be necessary. 

It may well be the case that these in- 
adequacies are due to the fact that, while 
much scholarly work on Russia is being 
done in Western Europe and still more in 
the United States, its results have not yet 
been assimilated by general students of 
politics to the point at which they are 
ready to be presented as a coherent whole. 
A bad book is a challenge to write a better 
one. 

Max BELOFF 

Nuffield College, Oxford 
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Smarr, SamMurL L. Poland: White Eagle 
on a Red Field. Pp. ix, 338. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
$5.00, 


This volume is quite difficult to evaluate 
as to its character. Some of its pages 
are typical journalistic reporting; they are 
followed by pages which can be recognized 
as the result of historical research. Other 
pages, especially those dealing with the 
American attitude toward Poland in 
Teheran, Yalta, and later, are an attempt 
to digest the information contained in at 
least a dozen memoirs written in recent 
years by statesmen and diplomats. 

The book presents still another dilemma. 
If it was conceived by the author and his 
publisher as a book expected to achieve 
wide circulation, the average reader will 
certainly reject it as such. He will be con- 
fused by the unusual amount of whole 
paragraphs, sentences, half-sentences, and 
even single words placed in quotation 
marks. They make hard reading and even 
harder understanding. If, on the other 
hand, the book was intended to be a 
scholarly monograph on Poland, past and 
present, then the reader, interested in the 
author’s sources of information, will be 
disappointed by the fact that most of the 
quotations are not backed up by the 
source references. Even a bibliography is 
missing. These shortcomings for both 
kinds of readers place Mr. Sharp’s book 
somewhere in the wide chasm between so- 
called non-fiction and monographs for the 
scholar and student. 

By attempting to combine the journal- 
istic and the scholarly approach, Mr. Sharp 
lost sight of the basic problems involved in 
his subject. This becomes obvious from 
his handling of the reconstruction of an 
independent Polish state after World War 
I. He discusses the American attitude in 
this matter in complete disregard of the 
moral forces in the Allied camp which 
brought about the placing of an independ- 
ent Poland among the major war aims 
of the Allies, and also in complete disre- 
gard of the generally accepted right of a 
people to freedom and independence. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sharp, Poland’s restora- 
tion was not the logical result of these two 
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elements, but instead, he simply states, “she 
happened” (p. 68). In his cynical ep- 
proach to the rights of suppressed nations 
to independence he writes that “sovereignty 
is the right of a nation to make its own 
mistakes .. .” (p. 68). 

Mr. Sharp obviously dislikes the favor- 
able attitude of President Wilson and 
Colonel House towards Poland. The Presi- 
dent’s known statement “that statesman 
everywhere are agreed that (as a result 
of the war] there should be a united, in- 
dependent, and autonomous Poland,” is 
quite unconvincingly attacked by Mr. 
Sharp as “incorrect” (p. 264). The dis- 
cussion of Polish affairs at the Paris Peace 
Conference as well as the introductory re- 
marks to the chapter dealing wih Poland 
between the two wars, are aime at proving 
that the Poland created in Versailles was 
“impossible” (p. 68). The entie period 
between the wars is qualified by Ir. Sharp 
as “a hopeless struggle to deferd an in- 
defensible political arrangement” (p. 113). 
It is quite amazing to find that in this 
appraisal of the Poland of 1918-1939 Mr. 
Sharp revives the discarded slogars of both 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia . 

In his Preface Mr. Skarp warns the 
reader that “he may find the took par- 
simonious in the use’of so-called nice words 
about Poland and the Poles” (p. v). On 
the jacket to the book the publisher ad- 
ditionally qualifies the book a3 “hard- 
hitting.” Nobody could object to this 
approach as long as the author is abjective 
in the presentation of the subjcet. But 
the reader will find in the book a pain- 
stakingly selected collection of quotations 
expressing most negative and derogatory 
opinions on the Poles and Polard up to 
1939, whereas favorable expressicns, even 
those originating with the persons quoted, 
are omitted. It is not possible to describe 
this manner of presentation as objective 
and enlightening. Nor is Mr. Sharp’s 
Poland: White Eagle on a Red Field a fair 
account of Poland’s changing destinies.. It 
is a hard-hitting book demandirg hard- 
hitting scrutiny. 

W. S. Sworak WskI 

Stanford University 
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ALBERTINI, Luicr. The Origins of the 
War of 1914. Vol. Il: The Crisis of 
July 1914 from the Sarajevo Outrage to 
the Austro-Hungarian General Mobslsza- 
tion. Translated and edited by Isabella 
M. Massey. Pp. xvi, 727. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953. $11.00. 


Here is the translation of the late Sena- 
tor Albertini’s second volume of Le origins 
della guerra del 1914 (Milano, 1943). 
Since it closes before Germany’s declara- 
tion of the Kriegsgefahrzustand, the vol- 
ume under review stops short of the out- 
break of war among the great powers. 

Yet, despite the incompleteness of the 
story, Albertini’s thesis is clear: The major 
responsibility lies upon Germany which, 
after considering (and miscalculating) the 
risks, not only gave a “blank check” to an 
indecisive and wavering Austria-Hungary 
but also encouraged and even urged it to 
take the steps which made war difficult to 
aveid. All the powers, however, share 
some portion of the blame. Russia’s de- 
cision in principle, on July 25, to resort 
to partial mobilization, and its general 
mobilization, ordered on July 30, were fatal 
steps, neither one of which was taken with 
full appreciation of its implications. The 
encouragement of Sazonov by the French 
Ambassador, Paléologue, who failed to keep 
in close touch with the Quay d’Orsay but 
prooably acted upon general directions 
given him by Poincaré, was another sig- 
nificant factor. Without impugning the 
personal honesty of Sir Edward Grey, but 
with contemptuous characterization of San 
Giuliano’s aims and ‘policy, Albertini 
severely blames both men for not taking 
early enough the action which lay within 
their power and which might have pre- 
vented the outbreak of war. In dealing 
with the crucial questions from Serbian 
complicity in the Sarajevo crime to the 
Austro-Hungarian general mobilization, the 
author carefully considers the role of in- 
dividuals and often discovers that there 
were significant differences of views and 
misrepresentation of the facts within the 
councils of governments. Thus he finds, 
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for example, that after July 26 Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Jagow kept information from 
the Kaiser and failed to carry out his in- 
junctions fully. 

With the aid of Luciano Magrini who 
completed the text of parts of this volume, 
Albertini worked upon the origins of World 
War I for nearly two decades. He not 
only utilized all the published sources and 
most. of the secondary material but he 
corresponded with or interviewed many of 
the key actors in the 1914 drama. Docu- 
menting his exposition with copious quota- 
tions from both published and unpublished 
sources, his work at times becomes an an- 
notated collection of sources. Although he 
failed to draw up general conclusions, his 
judgments on individual men and events 
have the freshness, credibility, and vigor 
that are derived from a thorough grasp of 
the subject and the experienced and critical 
approach of a man who himself had par- 
ticipated in diplomacy and politics. If not 
the last word, this study is a powerful and 
impressive one that is indispensible for a 
detailed examination of the subject. 

The translating and editing of this Eng- 
lish edition has been unusually well done by 
Isabella M. Massey, whose completion of 
the third volume will be eagerly awaited by 
those scholars in the field to whom the 
Italian edition is inaccessible. 

i DwircarT E. LEE 

Clark University 


BurnuamM, James (Ed.). What Europe 
Thinks of America. Pp. xiii, 222. New 
York: John Day Company, 1953. $3.50. 
This book does not quite tell what 

Europe thinks of America, if, indeed, there 

is a “Europe” which (or should one say 

“who”?) is capable of “thinking,” about 

America or anything else. It tells what 

two Frenchmen, two Italians, a Ukrainian, 

a Belgian, a Briton, and two Poles think 

about their own countries and about the 

United States. But the editor straightens 

this out. His contributors are not “repre- 

sentative.” They are “influential Euro- 
peans,” all “proved friends” of the United, 

States and “good citizens” (three of them 

exiled) of their own countries. They are 

“willing to write without diplomatic reser- 
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vations.” ‘They represent “the Center or 
the Right,” who, as Mr. Burnham points 
out, govern most of Western Europe today. 
None are Communists, fellow travellers, or 
neutralists; all are “nonsocialists,” and “all 
or almost all are anti-socialist.” 

The similarities in these essays will al- 
most convince the reader that there is 
a “Europe” that “thinks” integrally—a 
Europe united by a common enemy and 
also by a common ally regarded with com- 
mon misgivings. All the contributors write 
well, with a depth of historical perspective 
and an understanding of American political 
processes. They are disarmingly frank in 
their criticisms of Americans and their 
own countrymen. (They also have an 
exasperating tendency to stare unflinchingly 
into the future and report what they see 
there as “facts’—and these are “facts” 
which Americans persist in ignoring.) 

Their essays demonstrate repeatedly and 
convincingly the deficiencies of our habitual 
“Jegalistic-moralistic approach to interna- 
tional problems” . . . “the assumption that 
state behavior is a fit subject for moral 
judgment,” to use Ambassador Kennan’s 
phrases. And they all ask America to 
assume the inevitable responsibility of 
world leadership, and to “fulfill its function 
with true grandeur.” 

The semblance of European unity is lost, 
however, when several writers permit them- 
selves to suggest how the United States 
should implement its role of leadership: 
increase immigration quotas, lower tariffs, 
support colonialism, approve trade blocs, 
intervene to liberate Eastern Europe but 
guarantee the Oder-Niesse line (no Ger- 
mans contributed). Each suggestion seems 
motivated by a particular nationalistic con- 
cern. 

The essayists are at their best when they 
leave off politics and talk about people. 
Then they tell Americans about Europeans, 
which is after all a more substantial gain 
than the narcissistic satisfaction of knowing 
“what Europe thinks of America.” For 
example, the Ukrainian linguist, Yury 
Serech describes a permeating Russian 
value-complex, encouraged by the Soviets, 
“that it is a shameful thing to have money 
and to lead a comfortable life.’ We who 
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are puzzled by Russian public conduct find . 


this explains a great deal—including why 
Stalin never wore a necktie. 
WILLIAM BUCHANAN 
Mississippi State College 


Bretton, Henry L. Stresemann and the 
Revision of Versailles; A Fight for 


Reason, Pp. xii, 199. Stanford, Calif.: - 


Stanford University Press, 1953. $3.00. 


This book is a scholarly study of Strese- 
mann’s policy of peaceful revision of the 


Treaty of Versailles. Parts one and two. 


cover Stresemann’s life and the formative 
stage of his policy. Part three, the heart 
of the research, deals with the war guilt 
question and aspects of foreign policy in 
the West. The last part treats the sec- 
ondary issues of revisicnism, minorities, 
and disarmament. An excellent author’s 
‘preface, summary and conclusion, notes, 
and bibliography add to the value of the 
monograph. Z 

Dr. Bretton based his study on the pub- 
lished collection of Stresemann’s papers 
and those papers of the Nachlass, which 
were found in the captured archives of the 
German foreign office. This monograph is 
the first exhaustive documentary analysis 
of a given aspect of Stresemann’s foreign 
policy and the first attempt to summarize 
the over-all pattern of revisionism, which 
was followed by the great diplomat of the 
Weimar Republic. The author’s research 
is objective, exhaustive, and: documented, 
especially on questions and problems which 
have been the subject of scholarly debate 
or government propaganda. 

After tracing the nationalistic back- 
ground of Stresemann, Bretton states’ that 
“his political misfortune” in 1918 marks 
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The author shows how the foreign minister 
compromised with the German nationalists 
and socialists on domestic issues without 
sacrificing his long range objectives- or 
modifying his policy of fulfillment abroad. 

The chapter on minorities is a very able 
analysis of a controversial subject. The 
author asserts that Stresemann made no 
effort to further the union of Austria and 
Germany while his “minority policy” was 
largely a deliberate attempt to foster ir- 
redentism in Polish lands. 
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This study analyzes only the political 
significance of the various reparation set- 
tlements and omits therefore a detailed 
account of the economic aspects of the 
1929 all-out attack on Stresemann’s policy 
of fulfillment and of revision through con- 
ciliation. These anti-Stresemann fanatics 
were convinced that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was not “a hollow shell” The 
author does show how the foreign minister 
separated the principle that Germany 
should pay reparations from the principle 
that she should pay all of her reparations 
and fulfill all obligations before the Allied 
Troops would leave Germany. 

Stresemann’s policies did not prepare 
the way for World War II. He saw 
clearly, however, that when Russia was. 
ready. to raise the question of Poland and 
the Baltic states “a new era will open up 
in European history.” l 

Rarrus HAswELL LUTZ 

Twenty Nine Palms, California 


DORWART, REmwNEOoLD Avoust. The Ad- 
ministrative Reforms of Frederick Wil- 
liam I of Prussia. Pp. xx, 250. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1953. $4.00. : 


- The century following the Thirty Years’ 


War saw the emergence of public adminis- 
tration in Prussia, Although the rise of the 
Prussian bureaucracy has been treated by 
various writers such as Walter L. Dorn, 
Herman Finer, and Fritz Morstein Marx, 
there has hitherto been no full-length ad- 
ministrative history in English on this 
century. The Administrative Reforms of 
Frederick William I of Prussia by Dr. 
Dorwart, Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, fills the gap and is 
a scholarly contribution, based upon a 
careful examination of the primary and 
secondary German sources. 

The period dealt with is largely covered 
by the reigns of the Great Elector, Fred- 
erick William (1640-1688), and of King 
Frederick William I (1713-1740). Dor- 
wart is especially concerned with the latter, 
“the most talented administrator” produced 
by the Hohenzollern dynasty. While the 
volume is not primarily a biography, it 
contains much biographical material and 
presents the king in a fairer light than 
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Ergang does in his book, The Potsdam 
Führer (1941). 

The work is divided into eight chapters 
dealing with such topics as the ministry of 
justice, the ministry of spiritual affairs, 
public revenues and civil finances, and mili- 
tary administration and military revenues. 
Dorwart shows in detail how medieval in- 
stitutions, in spite of great opposition, were 
step by step replaced by modern adminis- 
trative organizations staffed by centrally 
controlled professional personnel trained in 
the cameralistic sciences. Thus in 1713, 
a collegial ministry of finance was estab- 
lished for all civil revenues. The military 
administration developed separately, byt 
in 1723 the General Superior Finance, War, 
and Domain Directory was set up as a 
collegial body over civil and military fumc- 
tions. 

The author has included several useful 
charts showing administrative organiza- 
tion at different dates, an English transla- 
tion of the Instruction of 1722 creating the 
General Directory, a critical bibliography 
and an index. Students of administrative 
history will find much of interest in Dor- 
wart’s monograph. 

Rocer H. WELLS 

Bryn Mawr College 


DE JoncH, JANE. Margaret of Austria, 
Regent of The Netherlands. Translated 
from the Dutch by M. D. Herter Norton. 
Pp. 256. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1953. $4.00. 

This charmingly vivid book approaches 
the familiar characters and events of the 
sixteenth century from a fresh point of 
view, that of the life of Margaret of 
Austria. The gifted and attractive Mar- 
garet was a central figure of the century. 
Daughter of Mary of Burgundy: and Em- 
peror Maximilian, married at three to the 
Dauphin of France and given a polished 
education in France, married at fifteen to 
Don Juan, son and heir of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, married for the third 
time when twenty-one to the pleasure- 
loving Philbert, Duke of Savoy, Margaret 
was early experienced in European state- 
craft and either related to or acquainted 
with all its principal actors when at the 
age of twenty-four her father appointed 
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her Regent of his flourishing provinces, the 
Netherlands. Her letters and papers show 
a keen understanding of men such as Henry 
VII of England, to whom her ambitious 
father almost married her, of Henry VII 
and Wolsey who came to her court, of 
Francis I, and of her only brother Philip 
the Handsome and his tragic wife Juana, 
whose children including the future em- 
peror Charles V, were reared in The 
Netherlands under the supervision of 
Margaret. 

Margaret was one of the best rulers and 
cleverest stateswomen of the country, using 
her charms as capably as Queen Elizabeth 
of England in the next generation. She 
manipulated European statesmen in the 
interests of her beloved Netherlands, to 
the climax in 1529 when she dictated the 
important Treaty of Cambrai, that “Paix 
des Dames” which “was to live in history 
ag the masterpiece of Margaret of Austria 
and the triumph of feminine diplomacy 
over masculine force.” 

This book narrates well, if perhaps too 
briefly, the course of Margaret’s life (1480~ 
1530) and her influence upon her times. 
Its judgments are sure and show the au- 
tkor’s capability for synthesis. Perhaps 
because it was written while the author 
was working in the Dutch underground dur- 
ing the war, the book makes too little 
use of the voluminous correspondence be- 
tween Margaret and her father the Em- 
peror, and of the state papers of the times, 
all readily available in published form. 
The book has a bibliography and good pic- 
tures, but no notes or direct references to 
its sources. 

Its greatest value to readers of THE 
ANNALS at this time is in the perspective 
the book throws upon present day diplo- 
matic patterns and problems. Without 
reference to anything beyond the sixteenth 
century, the author describes a maze of 
intrigue, bluff, manipulation, and power 
politics in Europe under allegedly irrespon- 
sible kings, emperors, and petty nobles, 
which sounds distressingly familiar to stu- 
dents of twentieth-century European state- 
craft. Even a casual reader of today’s 
newpsapers will see striking parallels and 
contrasts. 

Margaret is described in 1529 as “using 
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her talents to restore to an exLeusted and 
moribund Europe a few moments of 
peace.” The treaty “was to restore the 
illusion of peace to an afflicted Europe.” 
So even “cold war” and “hot peace” have 
illustrious historical precedents. and Europe 
has been “moribund” for a comfortingly 
long time. 
Oscar G. DatLiIncTon 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico 


Hiscocks, RicHarp. The Pelirth of 
Austria, Pp. xii, 263. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1953. $3.50. 


The author of this book, now a member 
of the faculty of the Universitr of Mani- 
toba, served as British Council Repre- 
sentative in Austria from February 1946 
to October 1949 and has since revisited 
the country. He has therefore Fad direct 
contact with many of the ersonages, 
events, and problems which g3 into his 
sympathetic but objective account of tke 
second Austrian Republic. The brief intro- 
ductory chapter is the least satisfactory in 
the book, and neither here ncr in later 
chapters does he deal really adequately 
with the effects of the German >rccupation 
and the reaction of the Austrians to 
Anschluss. The material on taz Austrian 
Resistance Movement is sketchy and hardly 
sufficient for an over-all evaluatbn of that 
movement. The narrative, however, moves 
surely and clearly in his excellent account 
of the establishment of the provizional gov- 
ernment under the venerable Karl Renner, 
and through the negotiation of the four- 
power control agreements under which the 
Austrian government still functiens. How 
the Russians ever agreed to perm Austrian 
legislation to go into effect unless vetoed 
by all four powers within 31 days still 
remains a mystery, although Hiccocks ad- 
vances the plausible theory that this was 
allowed to slip by because the Russians 
thought all important matters wo.ld be the 
subject of a constitutional emendment, and 
thus subject to one-power veto. 

The establishment of a goverrment and 
administration which functions throughout 
Austria, even though limited by ur-power 
action and at times zonal admiistration, 
is, of course, the great advantage over con- 
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ditions in Germany. In contrast to the 
situation after World War I, when Austria 
was plagued by bitter party strife, the new 
Austria emerged with the Socialist and the 
People’s Parties about equal in strength. 
Under such conditions it was wise not to 
attempt to form an ordinary majority 
government with the aid of a few minor 
groups, but to insist on a “government of 
concentration” including both of the domi- 
nant parties. To rule a country, where 
class division has split its people into two 
great camps, “. . . through one half of the 
population against the wishes of the other 
must lead to the jeopardizing and even 
to the annihilation of democracy” (p. 48). 
The Russians have never quite recovered 
from the debacle of the Communist Party 
in the November 1945 elections. In 1949 
the sole Communist included by courtesy 
in the Cabinet resigned because of opposi- 
tion to the currency reform law, and he 
was not replaced. 

There are gocd nontechnical chapters on 
UNRRA [United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration] and Foreign 
Relief, Marshall Aid and Economic Re- 
covery, Currency, Prices and Wages, Social 
Change, and an exceptionally interesting 
account of the Cultural Revival. Conclud- 
ing chapters discuss the negotiations for a 
state treaty, Russian obstruction (which 
is not so onerous in the political as in the 
economic sphere), and Austria’s clear de- 
sire to share in various movements of in- 
ternational co-operation. No mention is 
made of Austria’s participation in the 
European Payments Union or the inter- 
national attempts at tariff reduction. The 
author believes that when independence 
is restored the new Austria will become a 
viable state thanks to the combination of 
modernized and expanded heavy industries 
(result of Marshall Plan aid) and the re- 
turn of Russian-seized industries and the 
increasingly important oil fields. 

The book is written without footnotes 
and is meant to be an informative account 
for the general reader. This the author 
has provided in admirable fashion. A good 
bibliography on postwar Austria and sev- 
eral excellent maps are included. 

E. C. HELMREICH 

Bowdoin College 
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OTHER COUNTRIES 


Economic Development of British Guiana, 
The. Report of a mission organized by 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development at the request of 
the Government of British Guiana. Pp. 
xix, 366. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1953. $6.00. 


British Guiana, long neglected, is sud- 
denly getting a lot of attention. Last year 
Britain suspended the constitution it had 
just granted the colony, on the ground 
that bloody revolution was impending. 
Now comes this report, written before the 
suspension, but published afterward. The 
name of Dr. Jagan, which has become 
familiar to newspaper readers, nowhere ap- 
pears in its pages, which give a somewhat 
rosy picture of progress since 1948. Why 
the years of relative prosperity were also 
years of spreading radicalism is not ex- 
plained. 

Doubtless there is a connection between 
the unrest and the existence of this mis- 
sion. ‘That unrest was due not only to 
poverty but to the widespread feeling of 
being stuck in a backwater and getting no- 
where. Whatever Dr. Jagan’s motives may 
be, some voters no doubt backed him only 
with the hope of shocking the government 
into doing something. If so, they suc- 
ceeded. This report was hardly out be- 
fore the Governor announced a program 
embodying most of its recommendations. 

British Guiana might be called a hope- 
ful mess, Poverty and unrest are wide- 
spread, yet the resources for raising the 
standard of living are there. This report, 
like the earlier one on Surinam, belittles 
the immediate possibilities of the interior. 
The inhabitants will not be hauled out of 
the coastal swamps in which they are 
rotting and resettled inland. On the con- 
trary, the acreage of agricultural swamp 
land is to be greatly increased. Nor does 
the mission propose any large factories or 
major industries. This is a modest pro- 
gram for expanding current activities and 
producing locally some consumers’ goods 
hitherto imported. The biggest expenses 
are for increasing rice output and rebuild- 
ing the dreadful roads. No one will get 
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rich that way, but per capita income should 
rise about 1 per cent a year. 

The capital is to come mostly from the 
government and from abroad. Little local 
capital has been invested locally. Many 
companies are foreign owned and much of 
their earnings are sent home. Some mer- 
chants, descendants of immigrants from 
India, have prospered but retain the Indian 
preference for conspicuous consumption and 
hoarding rather than investment. The report 
reveals that the colony’s financial institu- 
tions invest most of their assets abroad. 
So foreign capital is needed not simply 
because of “poverty,” but because money 
saved in British Guiana has not been in- 
vested there. Last year’s ruckus will dis- 
courage private investors and force the 
government to fill the resulting gap. 

James Hoover 

Ankara, Turkey 


GEIGER, THEODORE. Communism Versus 
Progress in Guatemala. Pp. viii, 90 
Washington, D. C.: National Planning 
Association (Planning Pamphlets, No. 
85), 1953. $1.25. 


During the postwar era while the United 
States was growing accustomed to a far- 
sightedness acquired in fighting Com- 
munism on the distant shores of Asia and 
Europe, it seems to Have developed an 
acute case of myopia regarding a growing 
problem in its own hemisphere. Only the 
echoes of Communist rumbles in Guate- 
mala, the most populous country in Central 
America, have caused “Tio Sam” to logk 
for new bifocals to view this new aspect 
of the Communist threat as it develops in 
Latin America. 

This little book points up the long his- 
tory of semi-authoritarian government and 
ineffective economic institutions which has 
left underdeveloped Guatemala ripe for a 
Communist harvest. With an economy 
rather highly dependent upon foreign in- 
vestment and foreign markets, with the 
expanding nationalism of a growing and 
increasingly dissatisfied middle class, and 
with a dearth of constructive leadership, 
conservative or liberal, the country was 
ready for a radical adjustment. Little 
wonder then that since the end of the 
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Ubico dictatorship in 1944 a cealition of 
left wing reform parties has con:zrolled the 
government, And of greater import, evi- 
dence indicates that this coalition has been 
infiltrated by a numerically insigmiicant but 
highly disciplined and politicaly potent 
Communist-front party, the Guatemalan 
Labor Party, the 2,000 members of which 
have captured the initiative in £ govern- 


ment representing over two ani a half _ 


million people. Surely the goal of the 
National Planning Association in producing 
Communism versus Progress in Guatemala, 
so that “the situation in Guatemala and 
the application there of Communist tech- 
, niques of penetration might te better 
understood,” is a worthy one, particularly 
in that the political and economic con- 
ditions in other countries in Latin America 
are not dissimilar from -hose found in 
Guatemala. 

Unfortunately, this pamphlet, written for 
the non-expert (and from its toa2 for the 
North American and not for the Latin 
American, to whom it will often sound 
patronizing), seeks ta provide 21 of the 
factors in the economic, social, erd politicel 
environment which led to the Communist 
successes in Guatemala. This just cannot 
be done in 90 pages. Nct unexpectedly, 
the attempt to cover a wide scop2 in rela- 
tively few pages leads to oversirplification 
and to recurring generalizations. Some of 
the latter deserve footnoting fo- further 
consideration, others simply are not valid. 
For example, on page 18 it is asserted that 
“specific application under Com-runist in- 
flpence” of measures to imprcve public 
welfare, health, and education “seriously 
threatened the future well-beire of the 
country.” Or, on the preceding page, that 
“semi-literate, economically depeadent, and 
politically inexperienced groups are gen- 
erally predisposed to vote for th2 adminis- 
tration in power,” in Guatemale “as else- 
where in Latin America.” Mor=over, the 
lack of a comprehensive bibliog-ephy also 
detracts from the goal o? betier under- 
standing of the Guatemalan scene 

In sum, this book is a worthy a-tempt to 
supply information on an important but 
until now virgin subject, but in a-tempting 
to do too much it fails to do enough. Until 
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a better study is published, however, it 
must fill the void. 
Rosert E. Scorr 
University of Ilinois 


PATTERSON, SHEILA. Colour and Culture 
in South Africa: A Study of the Status 
of the Cape Coloured People within the 
Social Structure of the Union of South 
Africa. Pp. vi, 402. New York: Grove 
Press, and Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
London, 1953. $6.00. 


The Cape Coloured people of South 
Africa, numbering about one million, have 
been rather neglected by students of the 
Union’s complex ethnic situation. There 
have been a few good studies of this popu- 
lation such, for example, as Marais’s his- 
torical work, The Cape Coloured People 
(1652-1937), and The Report of the Com- 
mission of Enquiry regarding the Cape 
Coloured Population of the Union (U. G. 
54-1937). But the present work by Pat- 
terson is the first systematic sociological 
analysis of this fascinating historic group. 


‘The author has achieved her stated purpose 


of writing a “general sociological reference 
book about the Cape Coloured group, 
which might serve as a starting-point for 
more intensive and detailed studies of this 
group” (p. 11). The report is based on 
thorough examination of South African li- 
brary and ‘documentary material and on 
field interviews in the Union.’ 

As Miss Patterson indicates, the Cape 
Coloured people are not physically or 
racially homogeneous. This heterogeneity 
in physical type is'to be expected, consid- 
ering the diverse ethnic strands inter- 
mingled in their past. In the words of 
the author, they “are the products of an 
early series of mixed unions, mainly ir- 
regular, between Europeans and slaves, 
Europeans and Hottentots, slaves and Hot- 
tentots. The original hybrid groups have 
been perpetuated, increased and further 
intermingled by endogamy and cross- 
breeding, and by additions from the original 
strains. More recently, the group has been 
further augmented and further diversified 
by European-Bantu, Coloured-Bantu and 
Coloured-Indian crosses, and in addition 
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by innumerable casual sexual contacts with 
Europeans of all nations” (p. 21). 

The major portion of the study is de- 
voted to a detailed analysis of the patterns 
of differentiation and discrimination as they 
affect these people in politics, law, ad- 
ministration, economic life, social services, 
education, and the various facets of social 
relations. In the main, according to the 
author, these distinctions are based on 
values associated with color and are de- 
signed to secure and protect the economic 
interests and status of the European as a 
white man. The burden of the writer’s 
analysis is that the Coloured people, despite 
their essentially European culture, are so- 
cially marginal and subordinate in status. 
They hover between the world of the 
Europeans, or whites, to which they are at- 
tached in origin, sympathy, and aspiration; 
and the world of the Africans, with which 
they have little in common except their 
color. The impact of present policy is to 
further isolate them from the European 
and compel closer identification with the 
African. They are the victims, according 


to Miss Patterson, of a policy designed to. 


establish a “colour-hierarchy.” 

The author notes some signs of protest 
among the Coloured people against this 
policy. She suggests that they are being 
forced into a position of leadership 
- “amongst the dominated out-groups” and 
anticipates growing solidarity among the 
non-European elements. While it may be 
logical to assume that the Coloured people 
will assume such leadership there is little 
evidence that this has in fact occurred. 
The author’s analysis of the background, 
social characteristics and psychological 
orientation of the Coloured people would 
rather suggest that they are not apt to 
play a major role in the racial struggles 
of the near future. Apparently they are 
still too divided socially and subjugated 
psychologically to be capable of this type 
of collective action. 

Wurm O. Brown 

Boston University 


BARTLETT, VERNON. Struggle for Africa. 
Pp. ix, 246. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1953. $3.95. 
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Mr. Vernon Bartlett, . the well-known 
British journalist, has written a book 
which may be warmly commended. The 
bulk of the’ book is concemed with 
“black” Africa and its many ‘problems. - 
Mr. Bartlett does not indulge in facile op- 
timism or hasty judgments over the future 
of Africa, In South Africa, for example, 
Dr. Malan is faced with a “cruel problem,” 
while “the white settlers of Kenya deserve 
kinder things than are generally said about 
them” (p. 171). 

In Nigeria and the Gold Coast, the 
rapid advance towards self-government has 
created a new and encouraging atmosphere, 
which has been to some extent cleared of 
that excessive preoccupation with politics 
which is the bane of other areas. In 
Kenya and South Africa, however, the 
possibility of attaining a satisfactory modus 
vivendi betwéen the three racial groups is 
as remote as ever. Mr. Bartlett has the 
courage of his convictions and supports 
Professor Keppel-Jones’s idea that the 
Union of South Africa should be replaced 
by a federation of states each made up 
of its own racial group. This is the liberal 
apartheid solution and it deserves the most 
careful scrutiny. 

The weakest part of Mr. Bartlett’s book 
is that dealing with French Africa. The 
difference between “subject” and “citizen” 
is hinted at, but no attempt is made to 
explain the significance of these terms. It 
would have been valuable also to have 
learned whether sending African deputies 
to Paris acts as a political safety-valve, as 
is often suggested. 

In his final chapter the author outlines 
three possible avenues of profitable ad- 
vance, if bloodshed is to be avoided. “Two 
of them are difficult because they deal with 
mental attitudes, the third demands a 
sacrifice of national pride” (p. 237). The 
first is to give credit where credit is due 
and treat the African as an equal when 
and where he has shown himself capable 
and efficient. Secondly, an effort should be 
made by the African to realize something 
of the nature of civilization which is so 
often mistaken and identified with book- 
learning and the ability to imitate what are 
merely techniques. Thirdly, Mr. Bartlett 
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considers that colonization and capital in- 
vestment should be a Western European 
affair and not the exclusive domein of the 
occupying power. It is not clear on what 
grounds Mr. Bartlett supports xis belief 
that Europeans coming from ten countries 
might attain that racial co-uperat.on which 
has hitherto eluded those coming rom only 
four of them. But notwithstancing these 
minor criticisms, Mr. Bartlett’s beck should 
be read as a valuable contribution. towards 
a better understanding of Africa. 
GEOFFREY F. ENGHOLM 
Makerere College 
The University College of East Africa 


IZZEDDIN, NEJLA. The Arab World: Past, 
Present, and Future. With a Foreword 
by Professor Wiliam Ernest Hocking. 
Pp. xiv, 412. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1953. $6.50. . 

The Arab World stands today on the 
threshold of a new era. The future of this 
strategically sensitive area is of importance, 
not only to the 350 million Muslims and 
Arabs of the world, but also tc America 
and Western Europe. Dr. Izzedd.n’s book 
gives an excellent analysis of the forces at 
work in the determination of tke future 
and political leanings of this region. 

The first half of the book centains a 
fair account of the Arabs end tkeir lands; 
the rise and expansion of Islam; the 
civilization evolved and the impect of that 
civilization on Europe; the coaquest of 
the Arab countries by the Tæks; the 
awakening of the Arabs in the xineteenth 
century and the beginning of Western in- 
trusions into this area, with the consequent 
struggle of the Arabs against Eurcpean im- 
perialism. Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Palestine, Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco are 
separately discussed, and the Listory is 
vividly brought down to the prasent: in 
the political, economic, and ecucational 
fields. 

The rest of the beok, which :s both a 
statement of fact and a challerge, deals 
with the plans for Arab unity the part 
being played by France, Fritain, America, 
and Russia in the Arab World; and the 
internal forces presently at wo- in that 
area. Dr. Izzeddin states her 7acts and 
views calmly but clearly and iorcefully. 
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The future of the Arabs depends princi- 
pally on the use they make of their po- 
tentialities, as also on the honesty and fair 
dealing of the West in their relations with 
the Arab countries. There is at present 
much embjtterment in the Arab World 
against the West. For, despite the many 
good things done by the West for the 
Arabs, the picture has, alas, been darkened 
by the Western policies toward Palestine, 
French atrocities in Tunis and Morocco, so 
far condoned by America and Western 
Europe, and the incomprehensibly intran- 
sigent attitude of the British towards Egypt 
and the Suez Canal. 

Unless a change is introduced into West- 
em policy towards the Arab countries, 
which should aim at both redressing the 
wrongs already made and redefining West- 


ern relations with the Arab and Muslim . 


World om a basis of mutual respect and 
mutual interests, the result may be isola- 
tion and estrangement by the Arabs. 
Voices are already being heard vigorously 
calling for complete neutrality in the event 
of a clash between the two rival camps. 
Dr., Izzeddin would have done well to pay 
some attention to Islamo-Arab feelings in 
this direction. 

A bibliography wound also have aided the 
reader who might want to pursue the sub- 
ject further. But this should not detract 
from the inherent value of the book which 
should be read by all those interested in 
the cultural heritage and future of this 
exceptionally important area, as also in the 
issue of peace itself. 

MUHAMMAD KHALIL 

The Royal Cabinet 


Benghazi, Libya 


Jounston, B. F., with Mosasuro Hosopa 


and Yosu1o Kusumi. Japanese Food 

Management in World War II. Pp. xii, 

283. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 

sity Press, 1953. $7.50. 

The techniques for the study of food 
problems developed so effectively over 
three decades by the Food Research In- 
stitute of Stanford University are here ap- 
plied with skill and care Mr. Johnston 
has a concise and interesting story to tell, 
and he does it with clarity, objectivity, and 
careful documentation. 
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With his main conclusion, that “De- 
terioration in the quantity and quality of 
the Japanese diet and the precarious out- 
look for the maintenance of food ration- 
ing appear to have weighed heavily in 
the decision of the government to sur- 
render in August 1945,” one cannot dis- 
agree. It should perhaps be noted, how- 
ever, that the enormous shipping losses 
and the steady tightening of the Allied 
blockade, which, as Mr. Johnston accu- 
rately observes, gradually brought the im- 
portation of food to a virtual standstill in 
the final weeks of the war, had also, and 
earlier, brought the importation of vital 
petroleum (as well as other essentials such 
as coking coal) to a complete halt, and 
that the actual lack of fuel probably played 
as large a role as the near lack of food in 
the decision to seek an end to the war. 

After introductory chapters describing 
the prewar conditions of Japanese agricul- 
ture, trade, and domestic food consump- 
tion, Mr. Johnston analyzes the wartime 
food program, the specific measures taken, 
and how shortages of fertilizer, labor, and 
farm implements, and declines in livestock 
production and in the fish catch affected 
the Japanese diet and, indeed, the whole 
wartime economy, 

His final chapter, dealing with the post- 
war period, in which he considers the prob- 
lems which Japan faces in the years ahead 
in trying to feed her growing population— 
now in excess of 87 million—is perhaps 
the most interesting, and frightening. By 
1970 Japan’s population will, at minimum 
estimate be 100 million, at maximum pro- 
jection, 114 million. While the birth rate 
over the last few years has been falling, 
the death rate has been declining even 
faster. In the 20 years between 1947 and 
1967 the number of maturing youths who 
are seeking employment opportunities will 
exceed by over 9 million the number who 
leave the labor force through death or re- 
tirement. Will employment expand rapidly 
enough to absorb this increase? Can pro- 
ductivity in agriculture, after the enormous 
gains of the last half century which brought 
food grain yields in Japan almost to the 
world’s highest, be further increased? Mr. 
Johnston is quite specific in his answer 
and unfortunately quite pessimistic. “Al- 
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though future progress in technology may 
be an important offset to the operation 
of the principle of diminishing returns in 
Japan,” he declares, “the ratio of farm 
land to population strongly suggests that 
a further sizable expansion of the home- 
grown food supply probably can be achieved 
only at high cost ...in general, one is 
inclined to doubt whether the noteworthy 
improvements in crop yield achieved over 
the past half century can be duplicated in 
future decades.” He concludes, as have 
others previously, that “Japan’s own ex- 
perience during the interwar years, as well 
as theoretical considerations, point to an 
enlarged reliance on international trade as 
the more economical means of obtaining 
additional food supplies.” 
Jerome B. COHEN 
College of the City of New York 


CORRECTION 


Dr. Theodor Reik has asked the editors 
to call attention to the fact that he was 
erroneously listed as an M.D. rather than 
as a Ph.D. in the signature to his review 
of Franz Alexander and Helen Ross’s 
Twenty Years of Psychoanalysis in the 
January 1954 issue of THE ANNALS. 
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